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RCA  EDUCATIONAL  ELECTRONIC  TOOLS 


RCA  Record  Players 
and  Tape  Recorders 


GET  MORE 
LONG  RANGE 
VALUE 
FROM  YOUR 
DOLLARS 
WITH  RCA 
ELECTRONIC 
TOOLS 

FOR  EDUCATION 


Today,  in  spite  of  acutely  rising  prices,  RC'A 
Electronic  Tools  for  p]ducation  offer  greater 
value  to  schools  than  ever  before.  Because 
of  a  dynamic  research  program  which  has 
led  to  constant  improvement  in  reliability 
and  performance  and  because  of  their  ability 
to  meet  the  crucial  demand  of  better  educa¬ 
tion  for  more  students,  these  products  repre¬ 
sent  one  of  the  best  buys  in  the  educational 
marketplace.  They  are  an  investment  which 
will  give  dividends  in  continued  service  for 
years  to  come.  Here  briefly  are  some  of 
the  things  you  get  for  your  money  when  you 
buy  RCA. 

In  terms  of  function  you  are  getting  ecjuip- 
ment  which  has  been  fashioned  to  help 
teachers  teach  more  students  better.  Eejuip- 
ment  which  can  bring  a  mountain  of  illus¬ 
trative  material— indeed  any  facet  of  world 
culture  which  has  been  recorded  on  film, 
tape  or  disc— into  the  classroom  at  the  flick 
of  a  switch.  Equipment  which  enables  the 
teacher  to  devote  more  time  to  individual 
students,  and  which  helps  students  to  learn 
faster  and  retain  more.  Equipment  which 
reduces  the  drudgery  of  drill  for  the  teacher 
and  which  stimulates  him  to  more  creative 
effort  in  the  classroom. 
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FOR  “ACROSS  — THE  — ROSTER”  USE 


RCA  Educational  TV  Receivers 


RCA  Teaching  Devices — language  laboratories  ond  Electronic  Trainers 


In  terms  of  product  you  are  getting  quality 
eiiuipment  from  a  company  which  is  no 
elec*tronics-come-lately  in  the  educational 
field.  R('A  has  been  making  16  mm  sound 
projectors  for  thirty  years,  and  school  sound 
systems  for  more  years  than  that.  This 
experience  is  reflected  in  an  extensive  line 
of  products  which  provide  dependable 
performance. 

R(’A’s  long  association  with  the  educational 
market  has  resulted  in  products  specifically 
designed  to  meet  this  market’s  uniiiue  needs. 
For  example,  every  product  in  the  line  fea¬ 
tures  ease  of  operation  and  ruggedness  of 
construction.  With  R('A  Electronic  Tools 
for  Education  you  get  equipment  whose 
simplicity  encourages  use;  eijuipment  which 
will  withstand  the  onslaughts  of  even  the 
most  spirited  students,  and  which  will 
give  you  on-schedule  performance  in  class 
after  class. 

The  modular  construction  of  both  language 
laboratory  eijuipment  and  sound  systems  is 
another  evidence  of  RCA’s  thoughtful  de¬ 
sign.  These  products  were  engineered  for 
growing  schools.  You  buy  to  meet  your 
present  needs  only;  expand  when  you  need 


to.  But,  like  the  extra  length  in  junior’s 
trousers,  the  expansion  is  planned  for. 
Thoughtful  design  permits  the  installation 
of  additional  equipment  in  short  time  and 
at  a  low  cost. 

Because  of  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  elec¬ 
tronics  business,  you  get  important  value 
in  research,  too.  RCA’s  intensive  research 
programs  in  the  broad  areas  of  defense,  con¬ 
sumer  and  industrial  electronics  result  in  a 
stream  of  remarkable  discoveries,  many  of 
which  have  direct  application  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  field.  From  this  sharing  of  research 
comes  a  constant  series  of  innovations  for 
product  improvement  at  a  quite  low  cost. 

Looked  at  from  any  angle,  RCA  Electronic 
Tools  for  Education  are  an  outstanding 
buy.  They  represent  a  uniquely  low  cost-per- 
student  investment  for  a  group  of  products 
whose  value  to  education  stands  second  only 
to  the  teachers  they  serve. 

For  more  information,  write  RCA,  Educational 
Electronic  Audio  Products,  Bldg.  15-1,  Camden,  N.  J. 


The  Mosl  Trusted  Name  in  Electronics 

RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
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MOST  IMPORTANT- 

V.O.S.  Leather  Look  Gym  Seating  Stays  First-Day 
New  With  Practically  No  Maintenance! 


No  costly  refinishing  ...  no  costly  repairs  ...  no  costly 
replacements— V.O.S.  Leather  Look  Seating  is  made  to 
insure  the  absolute  minimum  in  upkeep  time  and  dollars. 
Vinyl  seating  can  be  cleaned  with  ordinary  detergents 
.  .  .  (and  even  this  is  rarely  required  in  normal  use)  .  .  . 
unlike  wood  which  requires  extensive  refinishing,  V.O.S. 
need  never  be  refinished  .  .  . 


For  More  Information  Write:  BRUNSWICK  CORPORATION,  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION.  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 
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FOLDING  GYM  SEATING 

WITH  THE  LEATHER  LOOK  tjIULnAWlck 


Totally  New  Vinyl- On- Steel  Gym  Seating  Design  Guarantees 
A  Lifetime  of  Comfortable,  Maintenance -Free  Service! 


ImaKine!  Ciym  Seating  with  all  the  warmth,  texture 

and  color  of  leather  plus  the  inherent  strength 
and  durability  of  steel!  That’s  V.O.S.  by  Brunswick. 

\  lifetime  single  surface  of  Vinyl  on  Steel  that  realizes 
the  ultimate  in  gym  seating  service.  Styled  for  a  new 
kind  of  gym  beauty  .  .  .  designed  for  comfort! 
.'\nd  available  nou'! 


V.O.S.  IS  STRONG  .  .  .  SAFE 

The  perfect  gym  seating  material  .  .  .  heavy 
gauge  steel  won't  bend,  buckle  or  sway  under 
the  heaviest  loads.  Permits  use  of  steel-to- 
steel  understructure  connections  which,  un¬ 
like  wood,  never  weaken  and  never  loosen. 


V.O.S.  CAN  TAKE  IT  .  .  . 

Resists  abrasion,  scuffing,  scratches  like 
nothing  ever  did!  Special  vinyl  formula 
"springs”  back,  retains  its  finish  and  Leather 
Look  through  the  years.  Never  splints  or 
chips— won't  snag  stockings,  trousers,  skirts. 


V.O.S.  REDUCES  NOISE  .  .  . 

An  important  bonus!  Leather  Look  vinyl 
coating  helps  absorb  and  deaden  gymna¬ 
sium  noises  while  gym  is  being  used  for 
spectator  games  or  for  regular  gym  classes. 


V.O.S.  IS  TEMPERATURE-PROOF  .  .  . 
STAIN-PROOF  .  .  .  BURN  RESISTANT 

Heat,  cold  .  .  .  wet  air,  dry  air .  .  .  V.O.S.  is 
unaffected!  Dirt,  grease,  most  food  stains 
come  off  easily,  with  ordinary  detergents. 


For  All  Educational  Executives 


A  Buttenheim  Publication 


Two  Signs  of  Progress 


Editorial  Staff 
Archibald  B.  Shaw,  Edilor 


Editorial  Advisory  Board 


Terms  Expire  December  31,  1961 


.  .  .  may  be  noted  as  the  second  is¬ 
sue  of  overview's  second  year  heads 
for  the  printing  press: 

1)  Reader  response— on  increase  of 
over  30  percent  during  1960 
in  letters  to  the  editor  and  in 
the  number  of  readers  request¬ 
ing  manufacturers'  literature  or 
printed  matter  via  the  reply 
cards  bound  in  every  issue. 

2)  Advertiser  acceptance— thirteen 
new  advertisers  launching  cam¬ 
paigns  right  in  this  issue. 

We  firmly  believe  these  gains  in 
reader  responsiveness  and  advertising 
acceptance  stem  from  OVERVIEW'S 
unique  editorial  fare  typified  by  this 
month's  "Close-up  on  Labor  Educa¬ 
tion"  (page  50),  an  eye-opening  de¬ 
scription  of  a  little  noted  but  fast¬ 
growing  segment  of  the  total  quest  for 
learning.  Our  editors  also  predict  high 
reader  interest  in  the  major  article  on 
page  55,  which  tells  how  a  TV  center 
was  designed  ta  produce  the  best 
quality  of  television  for  education  in 
New  York  City. 

There  are  5,578  readers  of  OVER¬ 
VIEW  at  present  in  the  eleven  western 
states  with  whom  we  hope  to  visit  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators'  regional 
conventions  in  San  Francisco  starting 
February  25.  Please  stop  in  to  see  us 
at  our  Booth  #1-19  at  Brooks  Hall, 
Civic  Center.  Editor  Arch  Shaw  and  I 
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Inge  Nachman,  Research  Secretary 
E.  E.  Halmos,  Jr.,  Washington  Bureau 
Harold  F.  Clark,  Economic  Analyst 

Patricia  Doyle,  Art  Director 
Helen  E.  Weyl,  Production  Manager 

Walter  0.  Cocking,  Editorial  Consultant 
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W.  W.  Caudill,  Architect.  Caudill.  Rowlett. 
Scott  and  Associates.  Houston,  Texas 

John  E.  Corbally,  Jr.,  Coordinator,  The  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus.  Ohio 

John  H.  Fischer,  Dean.  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Harold  B.  Cores,  President.  Educational  Facili¬ 
ties  Laboratories,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

James  C.  Harlow,  Dean,  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

Lawrence  D.  Haskew,  Vice  President,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas.  Austin,  Texas 

Henry  H.  Hill,  President.  George  Peabody  Col¬ 
lege  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bruce  Miller,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  River¬ 
side,  Calif. 

T.  A.  Roach,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  An¬ 
drews,  Texas 

Arthur  B.  Shedd,  Principal,  The  Fox  Lana 
School.  Bedford.  N.  Y. 

L.  H.  Shepoiser,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Wichita,  Kans. 

O.  Meredith  Wilson,  President,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis 


Terms  Expire  December  31,  1962 

James  E.  Allen,  State  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  President  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Ridgely  M.  Bogg,  Assistant  Superintendent  for 
Business  Affairs,  Great  Neck  Public  Schools, 
Great  Neck.  N.  Y. 

John  B.  Chaffee,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

Clifford  M.  Hardin,  Chancellor,  The  University 
of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Van  Miller,  Professor  of  Education,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III. 

Herbert  H.  Swinburne,  Architect,  Nolan  & 
Swinburne,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Terms  Expire  December  31.  1963 

Paul  Cruikshank,  Headmaster,  The  Taft  School, 
Watertown,  Conn. 

Andrew  A.  Daly,  Manager,  Department  of 
Education,  International  Business  Machines 
Corp.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

John  W.  Harold,  Superintendent,  Cedar  Falls 
Community  Schools,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Charles  R.  Spain,  Superintendent,  Albuquerque 
Public  Schools.  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 


will  hope  to  greet  you  and  to  learn 
from  you  how  OVERVIEW  can  achieve 
a  still  higher  priority  rating  for  the 
reading  time  of  all  educational  execu¬ 


Tennessee:  121  N.  Hermitage, 

Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.  TAylor  1-2853 
Curtis  R.  Buttenheim,  Southern  Sales  Mgr. 


Richard  F.  Tonigan,  Plant  Manager,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


Terms  Expire  December  31,  1964 
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SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

Listed  in  your  phone  book  under  sincer  sewing  machine  co. 

*A  Trademark  of  the  singer  MAM  EACTt  RiNG  co. 


Teen  Winner— 15-year-old 
Texas  belle.  Chervl  Ann  Little 
of  San  .Antonio  won  I  nited 
States  Tour  and  SWK)  with  this 
black  and  white  checked  wool 
suit.  Vogue  fl637. 


Tween  Winner  —  Frances 
argo,  13,  bright-eyed  Bell- 
aire.  I'exas  lass,  sewed  up  top 
prize  of  U.  S.  Tour  and  S 100. 
She  made  her  green  w  ool  dress 
Iroin  Simplicity  Pattern#.3541. 


Circle  OV-IOS  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Stars  of  1960  SINCER 
Young  Stylemaker  Contest 


Top  thrills  of  sewing!  These  Grand  \\  inners  out- 
sewed  f)0,(KK)  girls  in  the  HX)()  Young  Stylemaker 
Contest.  They  were  among  .5(KK)  who  won  prizes  in¬ 
cluding  sewing  ca.ses  and  Sl.N’GKR*  Sewing  Machines. 

The  15  top  regional  winners  (five  from  each  Divi¬ 
sion)  traveled  to  New  York  for  an  expense-paid 
round  of  sight-seeing,  plays  and  judging — for  w  hich 
they  modeled  their  own  creations. 

Start  planning  now  for  a  1%1  winner  from  ytnir 
school!  Lse  these  success  stories  to  encourage  your 
students  to  enter  the  1961  (Contest  .  .  .  open  to 
girls  10  to  21  who  enroll  in  the  SlNGf!K  (.'ontest 
Dressmaking  Course.  There'll  he  thou>ands  of  win¬ 
ners  . . .  no  losers!  Everybody  improves  sew  ing  skills, 
and  has  fun  making  a  dress,  suit  or  other  wear¬ 
able.  W  atch  for  contest  rules  to  be  published  soon. 
Misses  and  Mrs.  Division  Winner,  Mar\  June  Diehl  ol 
Ganfiehl.  Ohio,  now  a  college  fre^hman,  won  -SHMHI  and  a 
trip  (or  two  to  Paris  couture  house>.  She  u>eil  \ Ogue  Pat¬ 
tern  #.5029  for  her  brown  and  white  wool  herringbone  suit. 


February,  1961 
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^^^ways  to  enrich  school  curricula 

and  improve  administration 

, . .  through  an  economical  sound-communication  system 


The  console  shown  here  is  the  central  control 


Classroom  audio-aids  con  give  students 
access  to  sources  of  important  teaching 
moteriols  .  .  .  con  place  each  class  in 
closer  relation  to  the  school  and  the 
world  around  it  .  .  .  can  help  develop 
each  pupil's  critical  faculties.  Leading 
educators  value  the  availability  of: 

Radio  broadcasts:  speeches;  music,-  cov¬ 
erage  of  special  events;  interviews;  im¬ 
portant  dramatic  presentations,-  sessions 
of  Congress;  etc. 


Save  money  &  space  in 
providing  variable  time  programs 


Recordings:  from  an  ever-increasing 
fund  of  educational  material  on  tape  and 
discs. 

Transmissions  from  other  parts  of  the 
school:  student  musical  programs,-  sports 
events,-  etc. 

Recording  and  play-back  facilities:  for 

classes  in  choral  and  instrumental  music; 
language  and  speech  courses;  drama 
workshops;  etc. 

All  these  audio-aids  can  be  supplied 
by  a  single  Executone  classroom  repro¬ 
ducer  .  .  .  the  same  instrument  that  han¬ 
dles  time  signal,  alarm  and  intercam 
functions.  With  a  standard  Executone 
system,  any  combination  of  rooms  — 
chosen  by  selector-switches  —  can  re¬ 
ceive  either  of  two  simultaneous  sound 
transmissions.  Reproduction  is  of  unus¬ 
ually  high  quality.  Where  recording  and 
play-back  are  desired,  rooms  need  only 
be  supplied  with  microphone  and  tape- 
deck  jacks.  Amplification  takes  place  at 
the  main  control  console. 


Classes  with  varying  time  require¬ 
ments  need  no  longer  be  subject  to  an 
inflexible  set  of  signals.  But  conventional 
time-programming  equipment— including 
independent  crossconnect  panels,  relay 
racks,  classroom  buzzers  and  wiring  sys¬ 
tems— is  bulky  and  expensive. 

The  Executone  system  includes  a  re- 
markobly  compact,  easily  accessible 
peg-board  programmer— which  allows 
each  classroom  to  be  placed  on  any  one 
of  six  different  time  programs  within  sec¬ 
onds.  This  function  is  built  directly  into 
either  standard  console!  The  costly  con¬ 
ventional  system  is  eliminated. 


Speed  administrative  action: 
relieve  over-burdened  staff 


Freedom  to  teach  — and  to  work  more 
productively— is  one  of  the  best  answers 
to  the  chronic  shortage  of  teachers  and 
administrative  personnel.  Time  savings 
increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the  staff's 
communication  capabilities.  Today,  these 
can  economically  include:  A)  2-way 
electronic  voice  intercom  .  .  .  between 
the  office  and  any  classroom  .  .  .  with 
complete  privacy  safeguards.  B)  Private¬ 
line  room-ta-office  and  room-to-room 
intercom  .  .  .  with  call  origination  from 
any  point.  The  Executone  system  offers 
all  the  above,  providing  2-way  remote- 
reply  intercom  through  each  classroom 
speaker . . .  optional  private-line  handset 
communication  using  an  independent 
channel  carried  by  the  same  wiring. 
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the  maintenance  of  discipline  usually 
depends  on  the  presence  of  a  substitute. 
Faculty  members  may  now  be  relieved 
of  this  non-productive  extra  duty. 
Unattended  students  can  be  monitored 
from  the  Office  — through  the  Executone 
speaker— and  notified  by  its  open-line 
signal  light  that  they  are  under  remote 


Teachers  find  it  especially  difficult  to 
keep  order  — and  prevent  delays— when 
restless  students  must  await  loadings  of 
homeward-bound  school  buses.  This 
condition  is  relieved  when  children  are 
permitted  to  play  freely— until  summoned 
to  the  loading  area  in  proper  groups  and 
directed  to  their  buses. 


This  can  be  achieved  through  an  inex¬ 
pensive  adjunct  to  the  Executone  system: 
a  microphone  jack  at  the  loading  area 
and  speakers  at  loading  and  congrega¬ 
tion  areas.  Both  microphone  and  speaker 
wiring  run  in  the  same  conduit.  The  am¬ 
plifiers  at  the  main  console  are  utilized. 
Any  available  microphone  can  be 


supervision. 


plugged  in  at  dismissal  time. 


Preserve  the  continuity 

of  classroom  activities 


Communications  in  the  modern  school 
go  a  long  way  taward  assuring  uninter¬ 
rupted  class  activities.  But  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  facilities  which  make  this 
possible  are  not  themselves  a  disruptive 
influence.  This  is  the  case  where  calls 
make  it  necessary  for  teachers  ta  drop 
whot  they  are  daing,  to  approach  or 
handle  equipment ...  or  where  a  call  in¬ 
terrupts  a  sound  transmission. 

Executone  removes  both  of  these  con¬ 
tingencies.  Through-the-speaker  calls,  for 
brief  conversations,  can  be  answered  by 
the  teacher  from  any  point  in  the  room— 
without  raising  her  voice.  And  use  of  the 
optional  handset  channel  far  langer  con¬ 
versation  prevents  interference  with  con¬ 
current  sound  programs. 


Prevent  confusion  and 

panic  in  emergencies 

Leading  administrators  have  long  felt 
the  need  for  greater  cantrol  of  student 
bodies  in  emergencies.  They  seek  alarm 
signal  facilities  to  augment  standard  fire 
alarm  systems— for  such  special  cantin- 
gencies  as  air  raids.  To  control  student 
movements  in  critical  situations,  they  wish 
to  make  it  possible  for  any  staff  member 
to  broadcast  voice  instructions— without 
having  been  trained  in  the  use  of  sound 
equipment.  _ ; 


In  the  Executone  system,  the  same 
companents  used  to  produce  time  sig¬ 
nals  will  also  provide  supplemental 
alarms.  Executone  furnishes  duplicate 
signal  generators— for  fail-safe  standby 
duty.  Far  follow-up  voice  instructions, 
after  an  alarm,  a  staff  member  need  only 
touch  the  'emergency'  bar  at  the  Execu¬ 
tone  console.  This  overrides  all  other 
transmissions  .  .  .  allows  him  to  speak 
immediately  to  the  entire  student  body. 


Provide  quality-controlled 
sound  for  audience  activities 

No  audience  facilities  are  so  inten¬ 
sively  used  as  those  in  the  modern 
school.  Auditoriums  and  gyms  serve  not 
only  during  the  school  day— but  also  for 
odult  and  community  activities  ...  for 
socials  and  special  events.  Sound  rein¬ 
forcement  equipment  must  be  designed 
to  high  standards.  And  controls  must  be 
efficient.  Conventional  microphone  mix¬ 
ing  units— because  of  A-C  power,  venti¬ 
lation  and  space  needs  can  seldom  be 
situated  where  they  do  most  good. 

An  Executone  system  provides  not  only 
sound  reproduction  of  highest  quality, 
but  also  new  flexibility  in  the  location  of 
controls.  T ransistorized  preamplifiers  and 
mixers  are  compact  enough  for  conceal¬ 
ment  anywhere  .  .  .  have  no  special  in¬ 
stallation  requirements. 


Executone  manufactures  5chool-to-Home  telephone  equipment  for  shut-ins. 


Your  Local  Exocutono  Organization 
Oftars  You  Six  Stagaa  Of  Sorvico 

®  THOROUGH.  PROFESSiONAL  CONSULTATiON  OR  SURVEY 
@  DESiGN  STANDARDS  FOR  OPTiMUM  SYSTEM  PERFORMANCE 
®  FULL  iNSTALLATiON  RESPONSiBiLiTY 
(J)  THOROUGH  TRAINiNG  OF  YOUR  PERSONNEL 
@  FULL  YEAR  COMPREHENSIVE  FACTORY  GUARANTEE 
0  ON  PREMISES  MAINTENANCE  BY  SKILLED  TECHNICIANS 

fxefutdne 

COMMUNICATION  and  SOUND  SYSTEMS 


THIS  COUPON  WILL  BRING  YOU  IDEAS  .  .  . 

INFORMATION  .  .  .  ASSISTANCE  -  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

Exocutono,  Inc.,  Dopt.  Y-3 

415  Loxington  Avonuo,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 

□  I  would  like  my  local  Executone  Systems  Engineer  to  call. 
r~)  I  would  like  detailed  literature  on  sound  and  communication 
systems  for  schools. 
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41  Tomorrow's  Engineer 

Engineering  education  must  be  redesigned,  says  George  Taylor,  to 
recognize  the  difference  between  the  scientist  (originator)  and  the  engi¬ 
neer  (applicator). 


47  Ivon  Learns  a  Trade 

Mark  Nichols  and  H.  H.  London  travelled  7,000  miles  inside  Russia  visit¬ 
ing  schools  and  interviewing  students  and  instructors;  they  report  here 
how  the  Soviets  are  shaping  education  to  help  the  country  take  the  lead 
in  world  production  of  economic  goods. 

50  Closeup  on  Labor  Education 

From  apprentices  in  training  to  top  leaders  within  the 
movement,  labor  trains  its  own.  This  exclusive  OVERVIEW 
survey  of  labor  education  reveals  a  million  students  in 
labor-sponsored  classes,  some  conducted  in  shops  and 
others  on  university  campuses.  Instruction  ranges  from  skill 
improvement,  to  re-training  for  new  production  methods,  to 
courses  on  political  science  and  business  economics. 


Classrooms  Born  of  the  Class  Struggle 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  labor  education  was  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers  Union.  Its  education  director,  Gus  Tyler,  describes 
the  movement  that  paralleled  Proust  and  Bach  with  pizza  and  bagels. 

55  New  York  Builds  an  ETV  Center 

Designer  Sol  Cornberg  tells  how  he  worked  with  the  city  school  board 
to  plan  a  million-dollar  television  production  studio. 

59  Deadlines  and  Dialectic 

Education  has  spawned  a  vast  publishing  industry  of  its  own.  This  special 
report  tells  how  2,000  educational  periodicals  get  into  print  each  year. 
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62  The  School  &  College  Living  Room 

Practical  tips  for  maintaining  the  "decorator  look"  in  education's 
new  social  areas. 


68  Endowed  Chairs  for  Amherst  High  School 

A  long-time  plea  of  poet  Robert  Frost  is  realized  as  a  high  school 
sets  up  a  Frost  Teaching  Chair  for  an  Amherst  science  teacher. 


76  Student  Teachers  in  the  Classroom 

School  administrators  are  the  gainers,  says  William  Bennie,  when 
teacher  trainees  get  practical  experience  in  their  schools. 


80  Teaching  via  the  Scientific  Method 

Foster  Wilkinson  outlines  a  problem-solving  approach  to  teaching 
that  should  replace  the  present  and  inadequate  common  approach. 


Features  - 

6  Publisher's  Memo 
1 1  Letters 

15  One  View,  by  Archibald  B.  Shaw 

17  Forum 

18  Economic  Scene,  by  Harold  F.  Clark 
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27  Late  News 

31  Searching  Through  Reseaich,  by  Vynce  Hines 

35  Close-ups:  Sister  Margaret,  S.N.D.;  Frank  Sparks 

66  Plant  News 

71  Executive's  Bookshelf 

75  As  I  See  It,  by  Walter  D.  Cocking 

79  Communications  Clinic,  by  Jack  White 

83  Education  Roundup 

89  Product  Preview 

93  Manufacturers'  Catalogs 

Cover  designed  by  Phil  Franznick;  photo  by  Mike  Gilligan 


Endorsements  in  Atls 

Regarding  your  editorial  in  the  De¬ 
cember  Overview,  [“The  Ethics  of 
Endorsement”]  an  educator’s  overt 
product  endorsement  is  a  reflection 
upon  his  professional  propriety  rather 
than  an  ethical  oversight.  Other  pro¬ 
fessional  disciplines  have  taken  cor¬ 
rective  action  not  only  within  their 
own  ranks  but  against  any  and  all 
who  would,  through  commercial 
media,  reflect  discredit  upon  their 
profession.  Perhaps,  then,  it  is  well 
for  educational  journals  to  decline 
advertising  that  does  not  enhance 
our  profession.  .  .  . 

ROBFRT  MAiDMFNT,  Principal, 
Newport  News  (Va.)  High 
S(  h(K)l 

1  am  opposed  to  advertisements 
featuring  personal  endorsements  by 
educators.  Any  administrator  of  pub¬ 
lic  endeavor  knows  that  good  public 
policy  legally  binds  a  purchaser  to 
seek  out  materials  and  equipment  by 
careful  attention  to  need  and  then  to 
encourage  competitive  bidding.  En¬ 
dorsement  of  a  product  by  a  profes¬ 
sional  educator  is  unprofessional. 

Let  the  educator  write  an  article  in 
your  provocative  publication  encour¬ 
aging  use  of  fine  equipment,  but  let 
your  advertisers  employ  more  objec¬ 
tive  means  in  support  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts. 

JAMES  N.  BARi.ow,  Superintend¬ 
ent,  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
\Vest  Hartford  'Conn.)  Public 
Schools 

Coiit^olidatioii  Adtleiida 

Overview  readers  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  setpiel  to  our  story  on  pub¬ 
lic  support  in  Elmwood,  Ohio  [“Con¬ 
solidation  and  the  8-mill  Levy,”  Jan¬ 
uary  Communications  Clinic]  which 
told  how  citizens  here  had  voted  a 
tax  increase  of  over  33  percent  in 
19.')8  to  build  the  new  consolidated 
high  school. 

Last  summer  a  combined  levy  of  5 
mills  renewal  and  4..5  mills  new, 
needed  to  increase  teachers  salaries 
and  operate  the  new  building,  was 
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iA  NEW  HELPING 
HAND  FOR  YOU... 

instructional 
material  centers 


These  IMC  units  ore  easily  odoptoble  to  all 
phases  of  guidance.  Pegboard  and  flannel- 
board  panels  are  ideal  for  pictorial  illustra¬ 
tion  and  exhibits.  8  ta  10  apen  display 
shelves  offer  accessible  displaying  of  books 
and  guidance  literature.  Freedman  Artcraft 
IMC  units  can  turn  any  area  into  a  complete 
instructional  or  guidonce  center. 


NOTICE: 

This  unit  has  already  been 
determined  by  many  states 
as  suitable  for  approval  un¬ 
der  the  NDEA  title  V  pro¬ 
gram. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Amtricon  SchodI 
$uppty  Co. 

D#nv«r,  Colorode 
Horvo  Avonti  Assoc. 
7oft  Worth  9,  Toxos 
Brosk  Offico  Supply 
Konotha,  Wisconsin 
Bums  Solos  Co. 
IndionopolU  8,  Ind. 
Corroll  Sooting  Co. 
Chtcopoa  illlnoU 
Dobson* Evans  Co. 
Columbus  8r  Ohio 
Hotdoman*Hon>mo»  tnc. 
St.  9oul  14,  Minn. 
Hoov'or  Brothors 
Konsos  City  4,  Me. 
Hull  Equipmont  Co. 

Bolt  Loko  City  3,  Utah 
Kurtc  Brothors 
Cloorflold,  Po. 


i.  S.  lotto  8  Son 
Codor  Pallia  lowo 
Don  Myofs  Assoc.,  Inc. 
Miami  49,  Plorlda 
Ouoons  Equipmont 
Co.,  Inc. 

lynbrook,  L  I.,  N.  Y. 
School  Equipmont,  Inc. 
Syracuse  3,  N.  Y. 

B.  F.  Shooror  Co. 
los  Angelos,  Cal. 

B.  F.  Shooror  Co. 

San  Francisco  3,  Col. 

B.  F.  Shooror  Co. 
Portland  9,  Oregon 
B.  F.  Shooror  Co. 
Soottio,  Woshington 
Univorsity  School 
Equipmont  Compony 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
A.  F.  Wiilioms  Furn.  Co. 
Oklahoma  City  3,  Okie. 


WRITE  FOR  IMC 

FOLDER  AND  PRICES 


FREEDMA 


Jrtc 


iRTCRAFT  rjfGiyrcx/yc 
P.  O.  Box  222,  Charlevoix,  Mich.  I 


Letters  (continued) 

turned  down  by  a  public  that  seemed 
complacent  with  its  previous  accom¬ 
plishment.  After  the  school  board 
voted  a  curtailed  pros;ram  for  the 
current  year,  a  group  of  citizens  or- 
•ranized  a  house-to-house  survey  to 
line  up  support  of  the  9.5  mills.  The 
dri\e  netted  enough  sicfned  ballots 
to  indicate  that  the  levy  could  be  car¬ 
ried  in  November.  The  board  then 
restored  the  full  program.  With  the 
citizens  committee  leading  the  way, 
an  all-out  campaign  was  waged 
through  school  fairs,  football  games, 
car  caravans,  student  publicity,  and 
a  house-to-house  canvass.  On  No¬ 
vember  8  the  levy  was  approved. 

Starting  with  a  tax  rate  of  16.2 
in  1957,  12.5  mills  have  been  added, 
making  a  77  percent  increase  in  three 
years.  Remarkable  as  this  growth  is, 
w'e  learned  one  important  communi- 
rations  fact  along  the  way:  some¬ 
times  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  beatintr 
so  that  the  people  will  renew  their  in¬ 
terest  and  support  their  schools. 

M.  E.  ACOCKS,  Superintendent. 
Elmwood  Ixfcal  School  District, 
Bloomdalc,  Ohio 

“Spiritual”  Cover 

We  would  like  to  congratulate  you 
for  the  excellent  spiritual  tone  of  the 
December  cover  of  Overview  and 
for  the  inclusion  of  the  story  about 
Nazareth. 

We  believe  that  too  many  of  our 
educational  publications  have  neg¬ 
lected  this  spiritual  quality  at  this 
time  of  the  year  and  have  given  peo¬ 
ple  the  idea  that  we,  in  public  edu¬ 
cation,  are  not  sufficiently  conscious 
of  our  deep  spiritual  heritage. 

j.  p.  MOONEY,  Principal,  Union- 
!  dale  (\.  Y.)  High  School 

Fire  Safely 

Congratulations  on  an  excellent 
article  on  school  fire  safety  in  the  De¬ 
cember  issue  of  Overview!  It  should 
do  much  to  post  administrators  on 
the  situation  and  keep  them  reminded 
of  their  responsibilities  in  this  field. 

In  the  article  there  is  a  formula 
for  flameproofing  Christmas  trees 
taken  from  the  College  and  Univer¬ 
sity  Safety  Newsletter.  This  is  not  the 
correct  formula  and  we  have  written 


the  National  Safety  Council  to 
straighten  them  out  .  .  .  The  borax- 
boric  acid  mixture  is  recommended 
for  treating  textiles,  including  those 
used  for  decoration.  However,  it  is 
of  no  use  whatever  on  Christmas  trees 
since  the  coating  is  not  absorbed  by 
the  tree  and  as  quickly  as  it  dries  it 
shatters  and  falls  off. 

For  a  considerable  number  of  years 
the  recommended  formulas  for  flame- 
proofing  Christmas  trees  have  con¬ 
sisted  largely  of  a  water  glass  base. 
They  are  specified  in  the  nfpa  pam¬ 
phlet  Q53-6  w  hich  discusses  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Christmas  tree  fire  hazards  in 
some  detail.  .  .  . 

DEUEL  RICHARDSON,  Manager, 
Public  Relations  Department, 
National  Fire  Protection  .Assn., 
Boston 

Seaway  Seln»ol 

.  .  .  The  Massena  High  School 
[“Big  School  on  the  Seaway,”  Janu¬ 
ary]  is  one  of  our  brainchildren  and 
we  are  fond  of  credit.  .  .  . 

STANTO.N  t.EcxiETT,  Eiigelharclt, 
F.ngelhardt  and  Leggett,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Ed.:  Engelhardt,  Engelliardt  and 
Leggett  were  educational  consultants 
at  Massena  High  School;  the  super¬ 
intendent  there  is  Walter  S.  Wilson. 

Overview  Down  Uinler 

.  .  .  The  University  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  at  Armidale  is  the  only  univer¬ 
sity  in  .Australia  to  award  a  graduate 
diploma  in  educational  administra¬ 
tion,  and  my  colleagues  and  myself 
find  Overview  a  stimulating,  inter¬ 
esting  journal  which  gives  a  good  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  American  educational 
scene.  .  .  . 

w.  G.  WALKER,  Lecturer  in  Edu¬ 
cational  .Administration,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  England,  .Armi¬ 
dale,  N.  S.  ^V.,  .Australia 

ISatioiial  System 

The  editorial  ...  in  the  November 
issue  concerning  a  national  system  of 
education  [As  I  See  It  by  Walter  D. 
Cocking]  is  one  of  the  most  important 
editorials  on  education  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  recent  years.  .  .  . 

CHARLES  H.  BOEHM,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg 
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with  the  ingredients  of  commonly-required 
maintenance  products.  a  result,  Airkem 
products  do  not  contaminate  the  environ¬ 
ment  as  ordinary  maintenance  products 
do.  Instead,  they  produce  an  air-freshened 
effect,  while  performing  routine  mainte¬ 
nance  tasks. 

No  other  cleaning  product,  or  sanitizing 
product,  or  insecticide  product  is  “like” 
an  Airkem  product.  No  other  program  of 
sanitation  maintenance  is  “like”  the 
Airkem  program. 

Call  your  nearby  Airkem  representative 
for  a  survey,  and  demonstration.  There 
is  no  charge.  You  will  be  amazed  by  the 
helpful  and  useful  environmental  health 
data  he  will  place  in  your  hands. 

Airkem  products  are  safe.  No  Airkem 
products  contain  formaldehyde.  None  re¬ 
lease  ozone.  None  can  induce  an  anesthetic 
or  narcotic  effect  on  nasal  tissue  or  the 
perceiving  senses. 


There’s  no  mystery  about  it!  All  you  do  is 
see  to  it  that  the  proper  Airkem  product 
is  used  in  the  proper  way  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  school.  Procedures  are  simple, 
easy  to  put  into  practice. 

.And  here's  mure  good  news! 

Often  these  Airkem  procedures  actually 
save  money  and  save  time.  How?  By  com¬ 
bining  two  or  even  three  housekeeping 
jobs  in  one  operation,  thereby  eliminating 
duplication  of  effort  and  freeing  your, 
maintenance  staff  for  other  work. 

And  what  a  job  these  .Airkem  products  do! 
The  strongest,  most  obnoxious  smells  are 
met  and  conquered— rest-room,  laboratory, 
kitchen  and  wet-clothing  smells  that  had 
to  be  “lived  with,”  or  so  you  thought.  No 
more! 

Only  Airkem  offers  this  program 
The  program  hinges  on  a  unique  and  ex¬ 
clusive  Airkem  technique,  that  involves 
combining  natural  odor-counteractants 


How  the  Airkem  Program  can  rapidly 
increase  comfort  and  well-being. ..help 
toward  attendance  records  and  good 
marks... make  for  better  relations  with 
parents,  students  and  the  community... 
yet  add  little  to  your  budget. 

Nothing  gets  faster  results!  Everybody 
benefits  from  a  better  health  environment. 
Children  “do  better  in  school.”  Illness 
drops,  attendance  climbs.  Teachers,  par¬ 
ents,  visitors  will  heap  praise  upoii  you 
when  you  give  the  school  a  clean,  odorless, 
agreeable  and  healthful  new  “climate.” 

It's  easy  with  the  Airkem  Program-a  sci¬ 
entific  but  extremely  simple  way  to  improve 
living  conditions  and  health  conditions  in 
every  school  area,  including  corridors, 
gym,  auditorium,  rest-rooms,  locker-rooms, 
classrooms,  teachers’  lounge,  even  the 
school  bus!  At  the  same  time,  this  program 
takes  care  of  all  cleaning,  disinfecting  and 
insecticide  needs. 

Airkem  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
The  Airkem  program  is  the  only  complete 
program  of  basic  sanitation  maintenance. 
It  thoroughly  cleans  all  surfaces.  It  kills 
bacteria  — kills  insects.  And  it  kills  odors 
by  counteracting  them.  No  strong  per¬ 
fumes  or  chemical  smells  are  added. 


John  Hulse,  Dept.  0-2 

Airkem,  Inc.,  241  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Send  free  6 1 -page  Survey  on  school  cleaning  and 
custodial  work  in  14  Levittown  schools.  New  York  System, 


Name 
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Make  the  Most  of  Valuable  Teaching  Time 
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GRAFLEXA-V 
k  EQUIPMENT 


GRAFLEX  SCHOOL  MASTER 


FILMSTRIP  AND  SLIDE  PROJECTOR 


Ideal  for  large  audiences  and  small  groups  as  well. 
Many  advanced  time-saving  features  make  the 
School  Master  the  favorite  projector  of  teachers 
everywhere.  Handles  filmstrip  or  2"  .x  2"  slides  with 
equal  ease.  E.xclu.sive  built-in  carrying  handle.  En¬ 
tire  Condenser  system  removes  as  a  unit  for  clean¬ 
ing.  Exclusive  accessory  rewind  take-up  rewinds 


filmstrips  into  storage  container  automatically.  500 
watt  and  750  watt  manual  or  remote  control  models 
from  $84.50. 

School  Master  750,  above,  is  .shown  with  e.xclu- 
sive  acce.s.sory  rewind  take-uj)  and  semi-automatic 
slide  changer. 


E-Z  VIEWER  for  convenient  illuminated  previewing  of 
single  frame  filmstrips  •  3-times  enlargement  •  Folding  stand 
permits  45°  viewing  angle  •  Positive  advance  •  Easy  to  thread 
•  Only  4’  wide,  2^/'  high  and  long  •  Weight  24  ounces. 
Only  $15.95. 


GRAFLEX 


GRAFLEX 


Iniliudoil^C 

FILMSTRIP  PROJECTOR 

WITH  EXCLUSIVE  PUSH  BUTTON 
FILM  ADVANCE  ONLY  $29^^ 


Specifically  designed  for  smaller  audiences,  the 
Instructor  150  is  particularly  useful  in  the  in.struction 
of  smaller  classes,  lecture  and  .study  groups.  Just 
pu.sh  a  button  to  advance  the  film.  Light,  easy  to 
carry  .  .  .  and  costs  .so  little!  3"  f  3.5  lens.  Pu.sh- 
button  on-off  switch  •  Rear  elevation  adjustment 
•  Built-in  film  take-up  compartment  •  Complete 
operating  instructions  permanently  aflixed  to  pro¬ 
jector. 

‘Trade  Mark.  .\11  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


PM  TAPE 
RECORDER 


Classic  Projector  Master  Tape  Recorder  records  an 
inaudible  signal  on  tape  for  automatically  advanc¬ 
ing  filmstrips  in  School  Master  and  other  remote 
control  projectors.  Ideal  for  those  les.sons  that 
require  both  sight  and  sound  combination  for  an 
effective  classroom  program. 

FVatures  push-button  o|)eration,  built-in  tape 
splicer,  two  speakers  plus  high  frequency  extender, 
carrying  case,  and  latest  safety  wiring,  $249.50. 

.Model  AV-.5  ($219.50)  has  all  the  above  features  except  the 
automatic  electronic  projector  control. 


Circle  OV-109  on  reply  card,  last  page 


GRAFLEX 

A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  GENERAL  PRECISION  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 


For  (uhiitional  informalion  on  cqiiipinfiit  xlioint,  write 
Dept.  'I  -  Grofler,  Inc.,  RoeheMer  J,  .V.  )’.  .4  ,sv(6- 
sidiary  of  Gtnerul  Freci.'<ion  Equipment  Corporation. 
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A  r  c  h  i  b  a  I d  B  .  Shaw 


The  Adequate 
Administrative  Staff 


WHY  DO  SO  FEW  administrators  in  education  have 
an  adequate  stafT  for  the  titanic  tasks  they  face? 

\\  liat  is  an  adec|uate  staff?  How  do  we  get  profjer  help? 

Tlie  number  of  responsible  heads  of  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  to  whojn  these  last  two  questions  are  among 
their  most  pressing  is  legion.  Very  few  of  thest*  leaders 
e\en  remotely  resemble  the  Parkinson  image  of  empire¬ 
building  bureaucrat.  Most  of  them  have  disgracefully 
little  help.  The  toll  on  their  health,  vigor,  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  their  work  is  heavy.  But  even  more  imfxrrtant  is 
the  [xmalty  on  the  progress  of  their  institutions  which 
simply  must  move  ahead  to  meet  the  constantly  greater 
challenges. 

We're  not  pushing  for  a  Be-Kind-to-^’our-Superin- 
tendent  (-President,  -Principal,  -Director'  Week.  The 
issues  aren't  his  health  and  happiness.  Most  of  these  fel¬ 
lows  are  going  to  work  t(X)  hard  no  matter  how  much 
help  they  have.  Ours  is  a  Free-Your-Educational-Leader 
Campaign.  I'lie  test  we  projxise  is  the  quality  of  the 
program  and  the  rate  of  change  it  achieves  towards 
greater  efTecti\  eness. 

The  answers  to  the  first  question- — why  don’t  they  have 
more  adequate  staff — are  many.  Included  are  some 
major  ones  which  would  probably  surprise  a  lot  of  facul¬ 
ties  and  Ixiards,  and  flabbergast  the  even  more  unin¬ 
formed  outsider.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  reflect  credit 
on  the  dedication  of  the  administrator  even  while  demon¬ 
strating  a  shorter-range  vision  than  most  of  us  would  be 
willing  to  confess. 

We're  just  too  busy  meeting  the  demands  of  our  job 
to  find  time  to  analyze  why  we  are  too  busy  to  find  time 
to  analyze.  It's  too  much  like  asking  New  York  City's 
fire  chief  to  outline  a  good  administrative  set-up  for  his 
fire  department  at  the  moment  he  is  directing  all  his 
energies  to  the  task  of  beating  the  fire  on  the  Navy 
carrier.  In  this  fire-fighting,  improvising,  multi-headed 
role  we  play,  it’s  no  use  pointing  out  that  things  would 
somehow-  go  on  in  our  absence.  We  don’t  want  them  to 
“go  on.”  We  urgently  desire  that  they  go  better. 

Nor  can  we  reasonably  be  expiected  to  take  time  from 
what  for  most  others  would  lx;  “off-duty”  hours.  We’re 
already  too  guiltily  aware  of  the  endless  intrusion  on 


hours  and  days  we've  hoped  (and  ought)  to  set  aside 
for  family  and  for  |x*rsonal  development. 

When,  by  superhuman  effort,  we  have  wrenched  our¬ 
selves  away  for  a  little  reflective  thinking  and  planning, 
what  hapjx'ns?  We  have  to  make  a  budget— and  get  one 
adopted.  If  we're  lucky,  the  added  staff  position  or  two 
sur\  ives  our  own  evaluation  of  priority  of  needs,  and  is 
still  in  the  administratively  presented  budget.  But  who 
ever  gets  a  projxrsed  budget  adopted  unchanged?  When 
something  has  to  be  cut  back,  the  conscientious  adminis¬ 
trator  nine  times  out  of  ten  turns  to  his  own  staff  expan¬ 
sion  plan  for  the  first  cut-back.  Cynical  or  suspicious 
faculties  notwithstanding,  the  evidence  is  clear  that 
through  his  commitment  to  and  belief  in  other  pressing 
program  projxisals,  this  does  happen.  I'hat  is  the  usual 
“empire-building”  of  chief  administrators! 

In  one  short  piece  we  can  propose  no  sweeping  for¬ 
mula  nor  detailed  blueprint  either  for  what  is  an  ade¬ 
quate  staff  or  ways  to  go  about  getting  one.  In  our  view, 
though,  there  are  a  few  generalizations  worth  attention ; 

At  some  point  someone  not  immersed  in  the  daily 
tasks  is  needed  to  ^ive  an  outsider’s  overvieiv. 

Help  can  be  had  by  finding  what  others  are  doing  and 
how  “authorities”  suggest  meeting  similar  problems. 

Each  situation  is  unique,  and  the  number  and  kind  of 
administrative  staff  must  respond  to  that  difference. 

The  fundamental  base  is  an  exhaustive  listing  of  the 
necessary  and  useful  tasks  to  be  done. 

Job  descriptions,  in  detail,  should  derive  from  that 
listing  of  tasks. 

The  best  job  description  will  be  re-made  by  the  per¬ 
son  filling  the  position — and  should  be. 

Agreement  by  faculty  and  board  on  tasks  to  be  per¬ 
formed  and  skills  required  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to 
establishing  adequate  staffing. 

Empire-building  is  a  piece-by-piece  process.  Building 
an  adequate  staff  for  administration  is  different.  Here 
there  is  a  well-thought-out  agreed  grand  plan.  It  is 
achieved  in  planned  steps.  It  is  re-evaluated  at  planned 
inter\als.  It  is  directly  related  to  the  goals  and  is  essen¬ 
tially  consistent  with  the  processes  of  the  institution  it  is 
serving.  • 
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Best  for  the  Long  Hall! 


Or  the  short  hall.  Or  any  hall  or  floor  area 
that  must  be  mopped  regularly.  A  Geerpres 
outfit  is  never  depressed  by  the  size  of  the  job 
it  has  to  do. 

Electroplated  wringers  apply  the  uniform 
pressure  of  staggered  tooth  gear  design; 
wring  mops  drier,  easier  and  faster.  Water  is 
forced  downward,  back  into  buckets  that 
have  been  hot-dip  galvanized  after  fabrica¬ 


tion  to  give  that  extra  bonus  of  longer  service 
life.  A  sturdy  ball  bearing,  rubber  wheeled 
chassis  gives  you  a  floor  mopping  outfit  that 
goes  wherever  it  is  needed,  smoothly  and 
quietly.  And  it  helps  make  a  floor  come 
cleaner  faster  as  it  goes. 

Make  halls  shorter,  rooms  smaller— at  least 
when  it's  time  to  clean  the  floors.  Put  a  Geer¬ 
pres  mopping  outfit  to  work  today! 


GEERPRES 


WRINGER,  INC. 

P.  0.  BOX  658,  MUSKEGON,  MICH. 


OVERVIEW 
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FORUM 


Principles  For  Merit  Pay 

In  America,  we  believe  in  the  basic  precept:  “from 
each  accordint'  to  his  ability  and  to  each  according  to  his 
jjerformance” — both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Merit  pay 
for  teachers  is  consistent  with  this  philosophy.  A  system 
that  consigns  all  teachers,  regardless  of  individual  dif¬ 
ferences,  into  one,  inflexible  salary  schedule,  is  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  principle  of  allowing  each  to  achieve  in 
terms  of  his  ability. 

Merit  pay  should  be  based  on  a  single  salary  schedule 
foundation,  but  with  a  profound  change  in  the  single 
schedule.  In  the  past,  the  upper  end  of  the  schedule  has 
l)een  open  only  by  exit  from  teaching;  the  lower  end  has 
bt'en  closed  and  locked.  No  teacher,  regardless  of  how 
poor  the  quality  of  performance,  falls  below  the  base 
salary  schedule.  This  allows  no  differentiation  between 
the  ineffective,  the  mediocre,  the  good,  and  the  excellent. 

Only  those  teachers  who  request  to  be  evaluated 
should  be  considered  for  the  highest  levels  of  pay,  based 
on  merit.  Any  teachers  who  are  not  performing  satisfac¬ 
torily,  in  the  opinion  of  the  supervisors,  administrators, 
and  other  officials,  should  be  evaluated  by  the  super\  isory 
and  administrative  staff.  Special  conferences  and  sem¬ 
inars  should  be  arranged  for  these  teachers,  aimed  at 
eliminating  all  weaknesses  and  elevating  their  perform¬ 
ance  to  a  satisfactory  level,  and  higher  if  possible. 

Salaries  for  teachers  rated  at  the  highest  level  should 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  superintendent.  This 
would  tend  to  keep  the  excellent  teachers  in  the  class¬ 
room,  where  they  can  make  their  greatest  educational 
contribution. 

Merit  rating,  alone,  will  not  solve  all  the  problems  that 
plague  education  in  America;  it  is  no  magic,  one-step 
formula.  But  it  is,  however,  an  important  step  toward 
education  that  can  be  more  dynamic,  more  creative,  and 
more  effective. — IV.  A.  Shannon,  executive  director.  Na¬ 
tional  School  Boards  Assn. 

Abecedary  of  Teaching  Pressures 

Occasionally  we  hear  about  some  conspiracy  (“pro¬ 
gressive  education,”  “collectivist,”  or  even  “education¬ 
ist”  )  which  really  runs  our  schools.  But  all  of  us  who  lead 
educational  institutions  know  better! 

In  a  stray  moment  of  amused  despair,  w’e  set  down  a 
very  partial  list  of  people  and  forces  which  affect  what 
is  taught.  The  agony  came  from  selection — there  really 
are  so  many  choice  items  that  can’t  find  room  in  a  single 


run-through  of  the  alphabet.  Add  a  score  or  two  of 
your  own! 

Accrediting  organizations  (aacte.  North  Central) 

Board  of  Education  (of  Trustees,  of  Visitors) 

Community  (Citizens  Advisory  Committees) 

Departments  (chairman  or  collective) 

Employers  of  graduates  (or  professional  societies) 

Faculty  (in  full,  or  in  committee).  Also  Foundations 
General  public  (taxpayers,  donors,  voters) 

Higher,  receiving,  educational  institution 
Individual  teacher  (unfashionable,  but  inevitable) 

James  Bryant  Conant  (and  others  of  good  will) 

Ku  Klux  Klan  (and  purveyors  of  hate) 

Legislatures  (harmful  effects  of  alcohol.  Arbor  Day) 
Magazines  (purveyors  of  “expert”  opinion  to  public) 
National  Associations  (Teachers  of  English,  Science,  etc.) 
Organizations  to  “protect”  Americans  (Legion,  nam) 
Parents  (all  kinds) 

Quacks  (“you  only  need  to  learn  phonics  to  read”) 
Russia  (but  how  we  wish  we  could  say  Research!) 
Standard  tests  (or  state  syllabuses) 

Televised  “teaching”  (state,  local,  or  airborne) 

I’.  S.  Congress  (National  Defense  Education  .^ct,  e.g.) 
V.  1.  P.’s  (.Admirals,  Generals,  or  the  local  hero) 

World  Events  (drop  French,  teach  Chinese) 

X-students,  who  long  for  the  good  old  days  (C.B.E.) 
Young  people  themselves  (by  their  course  choices) 
Zealots  (“nothing  matters  if  we  don’t  teach  driving”) 

Inclusion  on  the  above  list  implies  no  stigma.  If  your 
own  p>et  pressure  has  been  omitted,  notice  that  we  have 
cheated  a  little  to  keep  our  list  down  to  twenty-six.  \Ve 
think  we  could  have  made  at  least  one  more  complete  list 
without  duplication  of  the  items  used  here. 

Do  We  Cheat  the  Able  Student? 

It  is  now  the  fashion  to  lead  off  all  proposals  for  im¬ 
provement  of  education  with  the  flat  assertion  that  we 
have  been  giving  most  of  our  money  and  attention  to 
the  slow'  learners  while  neglecting,  ignoring,  or  somehow 
depriving  the  talented  student  of  his  fair  share.  Like  so 
many  sweeping  generalizations  this  one  has  gone  largely 
unchallenged  for  two  reasons:  it  has  the  merit  of  truth 
— limited,  not  typical,  localized;  and  it  is  usually  the 
prelude  to  a  plea  for  more  funds.  But  those  of  us  who 
have  been  in  education  for  years  know’  that  it  just  is 
not  true. 

There  are  schools  for  emotionally  disturbed  (mostly 
private)  which  lay  out  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  per 
child.  There  are  also  schools  for  college  preparation  (also 
mostly  private)  which  spend  relatively  large  amounts. 

But  every  responsible  investigation  of  which  we  know 
has  discovered  the  opposite  generality.  The  college¬ 
headed  student  in  small  high  schools  especially  (and  the 
typical  high  school  is  a  small  one)  gets  the  smaller 
classes,  the  higher  salaried  teachers,  the  larger  share  of 
textbooks,  library,  and  other  supplies. 

We’re  glad  for  his  opportunity.  We  covet  better  op¬ 
portunity  for  him  and  for  every  child.  • 
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How 


projected 
costs 


ENTER  YOUR 
SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 
PICTURE 


According  to  a  recent  study  made  by  a  team  of 
professional  architectural  engineers,  projected 
cost  factors  such  as  heating  and  maintenance  can 
raise  the  ultimate  cost  to  taxpayers  of  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  classroom  as  much  as  FIVE  times — 
depending  on  whether  the  walls  are  made  of 
brick,  metal  or  glass.  Here  is  a  summary  of  their 
findings; 


Wall  Type 

Initial  Cost 

Per  Sq.  Ft. 

Ultimate*  Taxpayer 
Cost  Per  Sq.  Ft. 

Brick 

$2.30 

$4.13 

Metal 

$6.00 

$9.20 

Glass 

$4.60 

$20.48 

•  Baaed  on  SO-year  life 


The  details  of  this  study — plus  other  important 
facts  about  school  construction — are  given  in  an 
interesting  new  booklet,  “A  Few  Hard  Facts 
About  The  Design,  Cost,  Construction  Of 
The  Modern  School  Building.” 

Price  60c.  Write  for  copies  to: 

Structural  Clay  Products  Institute, 

1520  18th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
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ECONOMIC 
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Room  at  the  Top 

SURVEY  of  sch(K)l  administrators'  salaries  shows  that; 

•About  25  executives  earn  between  $25-  40,000. 

“  200  “  “  “  20-24,999. 

“  500  “  “  “  15-19,999. 

“  5,000  “  “  “  10-14,999. 

Salaries  for  school  administrators  have  picked  up  con¬ 
siderably  over  the  past  five  years.  \Vithin  this  time,  the 
number  of  executives  paid  over  $25,0(M)  has  probably 
doubled.  Salaries  in  the  $20-25,000  range  have  increased 
e\en  more  sharply. 

.Average  of  the  to|)  1,000  salaries  in  any  profession 
are  a  good  indication  of  the  income  level  to  which  am¬ 
bitious  and  able  practitioners  in  that  field  can  aspire. 
In  school  administration,  this  is  just  shy  of  $15,000.  In 
medicine,  engineering,  law,  and  most  large  fields  of 
business,  it  exceeds  $100,000. 

.Although  teachers’  salaries  are  not  included  in  the 
table  above,  several  hundred  classrtxun  teachers  ha\e 
now  passed  the  $10,000  level.  [.See  Shannon  in  this  issue’s 
Forum  in  which  he  argues  that  “Salaries  for  teachers 
rated  at  the  highest  level  should  be  as  least  etjual  to  that 
of  the  superintendent.”] 

Increase  in  teachers’  salaries  last  year,  as  measured  in 
current  dollars,  was  nearly  4  percent.  Rise  in  the  cost  of 
living,  however,  held  their  net  gain  down  to  something 
between  1  and  2  percent.  Even  though  their  wages  have 
risen  slightly  over  other  occupations  since  1947,  teachers 
have  not  yet  regained  the  relative  position  they  enjoyed 
in  1939. 

0\er  the  last  twenty  years,  teachers’  salaries  have 
more  than  tripled  while  the  cost  of  living  has  only 
slightly  more  than  doubled.  Starting  with  the  base  year 
of  1939,  this  is  the  index  pattern  in  the  real  wages  of 
teachers  (changes  in  salaries  adjusted  to  changes  in  the 
cost  of  living)  over  the  succeeding  two  decades:  1940 — 
101.3;  /9«— 90.8;  7945— 100.8;  1947— 93.8;  1950— 
108.1;  7,952— 111.9;  7954—125.1;  7956—141.8;  1958— 
151.6;  I960 — 157.4.  In  other  words,  teachers  today  have 
57.4  percent  more  buying  power  than  they  had  in  1939. 

Beginning  teachers  in  many  school  systems  (particu¬ 
larly  large  cities')  are  paid  between  $4,000  and  $5,000. 
.A  number  of  communities  pay  their  starting  teachers 
even  more  than  this. 

But  the  adequacy  of  any  starting  salary  can  only  be 
judged  in  comparison  with  competing  salaries  in  the 
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same  locality.  A  beginning  salary  of  $3,800  may  top  all 
others  in  one  community  while  one  of  $5,000  may  l)e 
relatively  low  in  another. 

riie  variable  cost  of  living  from  one  region  to  another 
has  not  yet  been  adequately  considered  in  reckoning 
teachers’  pay.  The  entrance  of  Alaska  into  the  Union 
|K)intcd  up  this  issue.  Teachers  can  earn  more  in  .Xlaska  | 
than  in  any  other  state  but  they  also  pay  more  to  live  i 
there.  Example:  prices  in  Fairbanks  are  50  percent 
higher  than  in  Seattle,  Washington.  A  teacher  in  Alaska 
may  exjx.*ct  t(»  earn  up  to  $8,000  but  she  may  also  have  I 
to  pay  $2  for  a  dozen  eggs. 

W  ithin  the  past  se\  ei  al  years,  school  lK)ards  have  con¬ 
sidered  raising  the  upper  end  of  their  teacher  salary 
schedules.  Top  salary  a  teacher  could  exjx-ct  in  1955 
was  alxuit  $7,000.  Now  the  range  usually  extends  to  | 
$10,000.  St)mc  schools  have  even  managed  to  put  through  j 
suj>ermaximum  schedules.  Except  in  these  few  cases,  ' 
however,  school  Ixiards  have  been  reluctant  to  extend 
salary  schedules  alxne  the  $10,000  margin.  Anything 
over  this  sum  is  reward  for  extra  or  exceptional  service. 

Many  educators  believe  that  the  solution  to  this  salary 
problem  lies  in  paying  these  exceptional-service  teachers  | 
top  salaries  and  making  them  available  to  larger  num-  | 
bers  of  students.  More  than  mere  due  reward  for  excel¬ 


lence,  they  beliese  this  would  attract  better  ({uality  peo¬ 
ple  into  teaching  and  thereby  Ix-nefit  education  generally. 

Harold  F.  Ul.ark 


Representative  Bond  Issues 


(From  Nov.  30  to 

Dec.  22, 

1960) 

.School  District  or  College 

Amt.  in 
Millions 

Moody 

Rating 

Net  'r 
Interest 

Cal: 

South  Bay  Union  HS 

$1. 

Baa 

3.7304 

Ciarmel  Unified 

1 .995 

.•\a 

3.221 

San  Diei?o  Unified 

10. 

A 

3.4298 

Ida: 

Boise  Ind 

2.15 

.-\a 

3.25751 

111: 

Tazewell  Co  #  108 

1.5 

Aa 

2.9018 

Peoria  Co  #  1 50 

7.8 

.•\a 

3.1489 

Jnd: 

Indianapolis  Sch  City 

1.04 

Aaa 

2.95 

Mich: 

Davison  Community 

1.65 

*Baa 

4.1136 

N.J.: 

Saddle  Brook  Tp 

1.186 

Baa 

3.96 

Madison  Tp 

2.173 

Ba 

4.176 

S.Y.: 

Hempstead  Union 

Free  #9 

5.35 

Baa 

3.67 

Hempstead  Union 

Free  ^2 

2.08 

Baa 

3.81 

Wappingcr,  Pkeepsie 

Cent  #  1 

3.658 

A 

3.45 

Brookhaven  Cent  #  1  2 

5.103 

*Baa 

3.65 

Utah: 

( )gden 

1.5 

2,6327 

Cranite 

1.05 

Aa 

2.5546 

Va: 

Va  Polyterh 

(bldg  revenue) 

1. 

.\R 

4.09 

Wash: 

Pierce  Co  Clover  Pk 

#400 

1. 

A 

.3.456 

W.Va. 

Concord  Coll 

(dorm  revenue) 

1.648 

NR 

2.875 

irbc; 

Whitewater  Jt  #  1 

1.2 

*A 

3.161 

* — provisional  Kli — none  assigned 


Compiled  from  The  Daily  Bond  Buyer 


reduces  the  wear 
and  maintenance  care 


Here  is  real  floor  protection,  a  product  of  mod¬ 
em  chemistry.  It’s  the  new  Zep-O-Tred  20! 

This  waxless  finish  (made  of  the  newest  emul- 
sifiable  polymeric  resins)  gives  all  types  of 
composition  floors  a  brilliant  gloss  without  dan¬ 
gerous  slipperiness.  Like  a  shield  of  invisible 
armor,  this  finish  is  scuff-,  soil-,  and  water- 
resistant,  making  maintenance  far  simpler.  It 
can  be  damp  mopped  repeatedly  and  can  be 
used  to  touch  up  worn  spots  without  repolishing 
entire  floor  and  without  leaving  lap  marks. 
Zep-O-Tred  20  re-buffs  to  a  high  gloss  without 
leaving  troublesome  surface  dust  to  be  tracked 
onto  other  clean  areas.  In  addition,  Zep-O-Tred 
20  is  self-sanitizing,  guarding  against  floor- 
borne  germs. 


Write  today  for  full  information  about  the  effectiveness 
of  Zep-O-Tred  20  in  your  maintenance  program.  Your 
inquiry  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


FIRST  in  Maintenance  and  Sanitation 


ZEP°  MANUFACTURING 

CORPORATION 

ATLANTA 

CLEVELAND  UlOSeoboord 

KANSAS  CITY 

13112  Broadway  Industrial  BUd.,  N.W. 

111  E.  1 0th  Avenue 

BIRMINGHAM  DALLAS 

NEWARK 

3605  Third  Ave.  South  1 103  Slocum  Street 

231  Johnson  Avenue 

February,  1961 
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Built  to  QUIETLY 


■  New  single-unit,  all-welded  frame  construction  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  every  Herman  Nelson  Unit  Ventilator. 
Structural  maintenance  is  eliminated.  The  entire  frame, 
after  fabrication,  is  dipped  into  a  permanent  corrosion-  and 
rust-resistant  solution.  Outdoor  and  room  air  damper  frames 
‘  i'  are  also  dipped  for  maximum  protection  against  rusting. 


QUIETER...  50%  QUIETER  THAN  OTHER  UNIT  VENTILATORS 


LIFE-OF-THE-BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 


A  unique  new  fan  housing  design  hushes  sound  level. 
Herman  Nelson  unit  ventilators  are  50%  quieter  than  other 
makes.  Extruded  top  discharge  grille  design  and  “modular" 
fan  construction  are  combined  with  a  new  first  in  fan 
housing  design  to  keep  the  sound  level  extremely  low. 


■8 


ADVANCED  ARCHITECTURAL  STYLING 

New  Herman  Nelson  Unit  Ventilator  styling  was  inspired 
by  the  distinctive  patterns  o/  modern  school  architecture. 
This  new  styling  was  acclaimed  by  Product  Engineering 
magazine  as  an  "outstanding  achievement  in  product  engi¬ 
neering  and  design’’.  Decorator  panels  are  available  in  six 
beautiful  colors.  Basic  unit  color  is  charcoal  with  aluminum 
trim.  Gracefully  "lanced’’  intake  grilles  and  extruded 
aluminum  top  discharge  grilles  help  the  unit  efficiently 
"breathe’’  fresh-air  atmosphere  into  the  school  classrooms. 


outlive  the  school  you  put  it  in 


Consistent  product  improvements  have  led 
architects  and  school  officials  to  expect  the  best 
first  from  Herman  Nelson  for  over  50  years. 
Herman  Nelson  developed  the  first  commercially 
successful  unit  ventilator,  the  first  hot  water 
heating  element  for  unit  ventilators,  the  first 
downdraft  control  system,  and  most  recently,  the 
first  air  conditioning  unit  ventilator. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  the  new  full-color 
Herman  Nelson  Equipment  Guide  for  Schools. 
Herman  Nelson  School  Air  Systems  Division, 
American  Air  Filter  Company,  Inc.,  257  Central 
Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


Every  Herman  Nelson  Unit  Ventilator  is  ex¬ 
pertly  designed  from  the  inside  out  to  provide 
accurate  room-by-room  thermal  control  for  the 
life  of  your  new  school  building. 

Here  are  four  of  the  many  spiecial  Herman 
Nelson  features  which  assure  long,  reliable  unit 
ventilator  service: 

1  Single-unit  welded  frame  construction 

2  Corrosion-resistant  “bath”  for  unit  and  damper 
frames 

3  Special  low-sound-level  fan  housing  design 
4  One-piece  filter  system 


Herman  Nelson 

SCHOOL  AIR  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 


American  Air  Filter  Company,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


EFFICIENT  ONE-PIECE 
FILTER  SYSTEM 

Herman  Nelson’s  one-piece  filter 
system  permits  the  mixture  of  out¬ 
door  and  room  air  to  pass  through 
the  entire  filter  area  at  all  times. 
This  is  important.  Split  filter  sys¬ 
tems  "hide”  the  second  filter  which 
is  often  overlooked  when  time 
comes  to  change  the  filters.  This 
damages  filter  efficiency  by  reduc¬ 
ing  full  outdoor  air  delivery  and 
restricting  cooling  capacity.  Filters 
on  Herman  Nelson  Unit  Venti¬ 
lators  are  easily  accessible  through 
lower  front  panel  (see  photo). 


Lett  efficient 
tplif  filter  tytfem 


erman  Nelton't  efficient 
ne-piece  filter  tyttem. 
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CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 

9—10,  Headmasters  Assn.  At  Rye,  New 
York.  Ex.  sec.:  John  F.  Gummere,  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadel¬ 
phia  44,  Pa. 

11—15,  National  Assn,  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals.  At  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Ex.  sec.:  Ellsworth  Tompkins, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C. 

22—25,  The  American  Assn,  of  Colleges 
for  Teacher  Education.  At  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Ex.  sec.:  Edward  C.  Pomeroy, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 

22—25,  American  Educational  Research 
Assn.  At  Chicago,  Illinois.  Ex.  sec.: 
Guy  T.  Buswell,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

25—28,  American  Assn,  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators.  Western  regional  con¬ 
vention.  At  San  Francisco.  Ex.  sec.: 
Finis  E.  Engleman,  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

28— March  3,  American  Assn,  of  Junior 
Colleges.  At  Washington,  D.  C.  Ex. 
dir.:  Edmund  J.  Gleazer,  Jr.,  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

MARCH 

3—4,  Independent  Schools  Education 
Board.  At  New  York  City.  Ex.  sec.: 


Esther  Osgood,  186  Centre  St.,  Mil- 
ton  86,  Mass. 

5—8,  Assn,  for  Higher  Education.  At 
Chicago,  III.  Ex.  sec.:  G.  Kerry  Smith, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 

11— 14,  American  Assn,  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators.  Central  regional  con¬ 
vention.  At  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Ex.  sec.: 
Finis  E.  Engleman,  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

12— 16,  Assn,  for  Supervision  &  Cur¬ 
riculum  Development.  At  Chicago, 
III.  Ex.  sec.:  Margaret  Gill,  1201  16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

14—16,  National  Assn,  of  Collegiate 
Deans  and  Registrars.  At  Prairie 
View,  Tex.  Ex.  sec.:  Edwin  M.  Thorpe, 
Florida  A  &  M  University,  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Fla. 

17— 21,  American  Assn,  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 
National  convention.  At  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.  Ex.  sec.:  Carl  A.  Troester, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 

18— 22,  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals.  At  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  Ex.  sec.:  Robert  W.  Eaves,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

25—28,  American  Assn,  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators.  Eastern  regional  con¬ 
vention.  At  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Ex. 
sec.:  Finis  E.  Engleman,  1201  16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

27—30,  American  Personnel  &  Guid¬ 
ance  Assn.  At  Denver  Colo.  Ex.  dir.: 
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Arthur  A.  Hitchcock,  1605  New 
Hampshire  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington 
9,  D.  C. 


APRIL 

2-7,  Assn,  for  Childhood  Education  In¬ 
ternational.  At  Omaha,  Neb.  Ex.  sec.: 
Alberta  L.  Meyer,  3615  Wisconsin 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  16,  D.  C. 

4-7,  American  Industrial  Arts  Assn., 
Inc.  At  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Ex.  sec.:  Ken¬ 
neth  W.  Brown,  P.O.  Box  2626,  Buf¬ 
falo  26,  N.  Y. 

4—7,  National  Catholic  Educational 
Assn.  At  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Ex.  sec.: 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Frederick  G.  Hochwalt, 
1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

10,  Child  Study  Assn,  of  America.  At 
New  York  City.  Ex.  dir.:  A.  D.  Buch- 
mueller,  9  East  89th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

16—19,  Assn,  of  College  Unions.  At 
Colorado  Springs.  Ex.  sec.:  Edgar  A. 
Whiting,  Willard  Straight  Hall,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

18— 21,  American  Assn,  of  Collegiate 
Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers. 
At  Miami,  Fla.  Sec.:  Hattie  Jarmon, 
Education  Training  Division,  I.C.A., 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

19— 22,  Educational  Film  Library  Assn. 
At  New  York  City.  Ex.  sec.:  Emily  S. 
Jones,  250  West  57th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

23—29,  Department  of  Audio-Visual  In¬ 
struction.  At  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  Ex. 
sec.:  Anna  Hyer,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Dota  for  Delegates— Sightseeing 
jaunts  in  and  near  Miami  Beach  can 
include  the  Seaquarium;  Fairchild 
Tropical  Gardens,  largest  tropical 
botanical  garden  in  the  U.S.;  Parrot 
Jungle,  where  varieties  of  exotic 
birds  are  displayed  in  a  tropical 
setting;  Monkey  Jungle,  where  mon¬ 
keys  run  wild  and  humans  are  en¬ 
closed  in  cages;  a  Seminole  commu¬ 
nity  at  Musa  Isle  Indian  Village;  and 
the  University  of  Miami.  There  are 
plenty  of  beaches,  boating,  fishing, 
and  golfing.  For  music  lovers,  the 
University  of  Miami  Orchestra  and 
Chorus  will  perform  "Samson  and 
Delilah"  on  Apr.  23—24.  Tempera¬ 
ture  stays  in  the  70's. 

24—28,  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
At  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Ex.  sec.:  Edmund 
R.  Purves,  1735  New  York  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

26—29,  Institute  for  Education  by  Radio- 
TV.  At  Columbus,  Ohio.  Ex.  sec.:  I. 
Keith  Tyler,  154  North  Oval  Drive, 
Columbus  10,  Ohio 

26—29,  National  Assn,  for  Gifted  Chil¬ 
dren.  At  New  York  City.  Ex.  dir.: 
Ann  F.  Isaacs,  409  Clinton  Springs 
Ave.,  Cincinnati  17,  Ohio 

30,  State  Universities  Assn.  At  New 
York  City.  Ex.  sec.:  Charles  P.  Mc¬ 
Curdy,  Jr.,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


"WALK  YOUR  BUILDING  WRITE  NOW!  KRAKO  OF  TOLEDO  DIV. 
CLEAN  WITH  KRAKO"  3140  BalUvu*  Road,  Telodo  6,  Ohio 
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OVERVIEW 


In  this  modern  System.  Student  Position 
has  only  one  switch.  Equipment  is  housed 
in  Remote  Cabinet  in  rear  of  room. 


A  Language  Laboratory  System 
that’s  as  advanced 
as  this  modern  building! 


Outstanding  among  LinguaTRAINER’s  features  is  the 
absence  of  distracting  mechanical  controls  at  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  position;  there’s  simply  one  switch  here 
nothing  else. 

The  Instructor’s  mechanical  duties  are  minimum,  and 
are  centralized  at  the  Teacher’s  Console.  Individual 
Tape  Recorders  and  all  electronics  are  housed  in  a 
Remote  Control  Cabinet. 

LinguaTRAINER  is  the  first  remote  control  language 
laboratory  system  used  extensively  in  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  Over  two  years’  successful  classroom  operation 
attest  to  the  superior  quality  and  excellent  workman¬ 
ship  of  all  components. 

Write  for  informative  LinguaTRAINER  Brochure 


The  brand  new  High  School  at  Wayland,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  recently  complet(*d  and  now  in  operation,  is  as 
modem  in  its  structure,  internal  arrangement,  and 
instructional  facilities  as  its  advanced  pedagogic  aims. 

These  objectives  are  implemented  by  the  modem  con¬ 
cept  of  “teaching  teams”,  sup|X)rted  by  the  latest  and 
most  effective  teaching  tools,  such  as  the  Lingua¬ 
TRAINER  Electronic  Language  Laboratory  System. 

Installed  in  the  Wayland  High  I^mguages  Center,  the 
LinguaTRAINER  fulfills  the  requirements  of  the 
instructional  concept  of  “planned  variability”  because 
its  versatility  makes  it  adaptable  to  any  shift  in  t>duca- 
tional  programming.  LinguaTRAINER  can  accommo¬ 
date  any  size  class  from  individual  students  or  small 
classes  to  seminar  groups  or  large  conference  meetings. 

LinguaTRAINER’s  outstanding  flexibility  allows  in¬ 
structors  the  widest  possible  freedom  in  programming 
and  teaching  courses,  thus  permitting  the  fostering  of 
creativity  and  independent  study  among  students.  With 
LinguaTRAINER,  a  wide  variety  of  .subjects  can  be 
taught  simultaneously  to  any  sized  unit  of  students. 


SCIENCE  ELECTRONICS,  INC 


195  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

a  subsidiary  of 


GENERAL  ELECTRONIC  LABORATORIES,  INC 


REMOTE 

CABINET 


PLUG-IN 

AMPLIFIER 


TEACHER’S 

CONSOLE 


TAPE 

CARTRIDGE 


STUDENT 

HEADSET 


ELECTRONIC  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  SYSTEM 


Pi  sburch 

(K)  ■ 

PAirUS  •  GLASS  •  CHEMICALS  •  BRUSHES 


In  this  pleasant  classroom  a  light  value  of  a  warm  color  is  used  to  counteract  the  effect  of  cool  light  from  north  and  east. 


provides  color  environment 


Pittsburgh  COLOR 


Modern  system  of  painting  assures  better  grades 
and  behavior  patterns  for  students  of  all  ages. 


CTducators  in  hundreds  of  schools  have  learned  by  actual 
^  experience  that  Pittsburgh  Color  Dynamics  improves 
work  and  study  habits  of  |)upils  of  all  ages,  as  well  as  the 
efficiency  of  teaching  staffs. 


•  This  modern  system  of  painting  helps  you  choose  colors 
accurately  and  easily  for  each  classroom.  It  takes  intcj  con¬ 
sideration  the  ages  of  pupils  who  use  the  rocjm  and  the 
work  they  do. 


•  When  painted  according  to  Color  DYNAMICS,  each  room, 
corridor  and  stairwell  is  treated  individually.  You  paint 
sunny  effects  into  gloomy  rooms  and  hallways.  You  bring 


♦7. 


This  science  room  has  been  painted  a 
neutral  hue  to  make  color  perception  easier. 


IN  CANADA:  CANADIAN  PITTSBURCM  INDUSTRIES  LIMITED 


K\f  Hrst  Gn'vn  is  i-ffi-ftiivlv  ust’d  in  this  library  het-ausi'  it  is  calm  and  restful  and  reliei'cs  eyestrain  of  pupils  at  uxirk 


DYNAMICS 


that  improves  learning  processes 


cool  relief  into  rooms  that  face  a  bright  sun.  C’old,  cheerless 
rooms  are  transformed  into  cheerful  areas.  Small,  stuffy 
rooms  are  made  to  seem  spacious  and  airy. 

•  By  such  functional  use  of  color  you  can  help  to  lessen 
eyestrain  and  stimulate  concentration.  You  give  pupils 
greater  pride  in  their  surroundings,  which  often  helps  to 
reduce  housekeeping  and  discourage  vandalism. 

•  Why  not  discover  for  yourself  how  Color  Dynamics  can 
give  your  school  a  completely  new  look  that  improves  grades 
and  behavior  patterns  among  your  pupils?  It  costs  no  more 
than  conventional  maintenance  painting. 


Let  us  suggest  a  color  plan 
for  your  school— FREE! 


•  We'll  be  glad  to  send  an  illu.st  rated  book  contain¬ 
ing  .scores  of  helpful  suggestions  on  how  to  use  Coix>K 
Dynamics.  Better  .still,  we’ll  submit  a  planned  color 
study  of  your  schtx)!,  or  any  part  of  it,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Call  your  nearest  Pittsburgh  Plate  (Jlass 
Company  bran<-h  and  arrange  to  have  a  representative 
see  you  at  your  convenience.  Or  mail  coupon  below. 


Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Paint  Di«.,  Dept.  0-21,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 

T  Plea.se  send  me  a  P’HKK  copy  of  "f'olor  Dynamics  for  (trade 
Schools.  High  Schools  and  Colleges.” 

G  Please  have  representative  call  for  ('olor  Dynamics  Survey 
without  obligation  on  our  part. 


Name 


Stnvt 

City 

County 
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Reuben  Manlz  brinjrs  West’s  78  years 
of  schmil  mainlenanee  experienee  to  the 
Lodi  (Calif.;  Public  School  Uistriel. 


A  man  like 

Reuben  Mantz 

can  be  your  authority 
on  school  sanitation  and 
maintenance  problems 


He  is  one  of  West  Chemical's  457  school  experts 
who  offer  you  free  personalized  technical  service 


CLEANS  AND  DISINFECTS  IN  ONE  STEP.  Wescodynt®  is  demonstrated  to  Mrs. 
Hilda  Hops,  ('afeteria  Manager  of  the  Ceorge  Washington  School.  Mantz  shows 
procedures  that  assure  maximum  protection,  points  out  that  Wescodyne  is  used 
throughout  the  school  —  from  classroom  floors  to  locker  rooms,  to  infirmary. 


RIGHT  PRODUCT,  RIGHT  WAY,  Urinals  and  toilet 
bowls  get  quick,  thorough  cleaning  and  disinfecting 
with  odorless  Klenobowl®.  .Mantz  shows  Custodian 
Aadland  how  free  swab  mop  makes  job  easier. 


DIRT  DISAPPEARS.  All-Purpose  Cleaner  makes  short 
work  of  dirt  on  all  surfaces.  .Mantz  tells  Custodian 
Waters  (center)  and  District  Supt.  Hoover  how 
blend  of  soap,  detergent  and  chlorophyll  docs  it. 


A  technical  expert  like  Reuben  IMantz  can  analyze  your  re¬ 
quirements,  help  you  get  more  for  your  maintenance  budget. 
He’s  experienced  at  solving  problems  with  an  efficient  West 
^laintenance  Program.  He  works  with  your  staff  —  gives  free 
instruction,  free  supervision  and  free  periodic  follow-up. 


America's  foremost 
specialists  in 
school  sanitation 
and  maintenance 


He  can  guarantee  improved  appearance  and  higher  sanita¬ 
tion  standards  .  .  .  and  show  you  how  to  reduce  maintenance 
costs!  For  full  information  write  your  nearest  West  office 
or  West  Chemical  Products,  Inc.,  I’i-IG  West  St.,  Long  Island 
City  1,  N.  Y.  In  Canada,  5621-23  Casgrain  Ave.,  Montreal. 


7  ^  fA 

VaVlPCPp  CHEMICAL 
W  Cl  9  1  PRODUCTS  INC. 

W  1/  J 
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LATE  NEWS 

For  further  coverage,  see  pages,  83-87. 


BATTLE  SHIFTS :  The  spotlight  on  school  deseg¬ 
regation  shifted  from  Louisiana  to  Georgia  this 
past  month. 

In  the  second  break  in  school  segregation  in  one  of 
the  five  “deep  South”  states,  two  Negro  students 
are  attending  classes  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 
Under  a  federal  court  order  the  first  two  Negp’oes 
in  the  school’s  175-year  history  were  admitted  only 
after  federal  judge  William  A.  Bootle  restrained 
Gov.  S.  Ernest  Vandiver  from  cutting  off  funds 
under  state  law  and  closing  the  school.  The  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  also  refused  to  delay  the  admittance 
of  the  Negroes. 

Their  first  day  in  class  set  off  a  wild  campus  riot 
in  the  evening,  forcing  university  officials  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  pair  “for  their  safety  and  that  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  body.”  Rioters  included  about  600  students 
and  members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

About  half  the  university’s  faculty  condemned 
the  riot  and  signed  a  resolution  calling  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  two  Negroes.  For  the  second  time  in  two 
days,  Judge  Bootle  used  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  ordered  the  university  to  end  the 
suspension  of  the  two  Negroes. 

Both  students — Charlayne  Alberta  Hunter  and 
Hamilton  Elarl  Holmes — are  top-ranking  students. 
Miss  Hunter,  a  high  school  honor  graduate,  is  in¬ 
terested  in  a  journalism  career.  Holmes,  a  star  foot¬ 
ball  and  basketball  performer,  is  also  an  honor  grad¬ 
uate.  He’s  taking  a  pre-medical  course  and  wants  to 
practice  in  Georgia.  Both  students  stress  that  all 
they  want  is  an  education ;  they’re  not  interested  in 
making  history  or  in  breaking  down  barriers. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  two 
Knoxville  Negroes  became  the  first  of  their  race  to 
enroll  for  undergraduate  study.  The  University’s 
board  of  trustees  adopted  a  desegfregation  policy  in 
November.  The  two  enrolled  without  any  disturb¬ 
ances. 

In  New  Orleans,  the  white  boycott  of  two  inte¬ 
grated  schools  eased  somewhat  with  13  white  chil¬ 
dren  and  one  Negro  attending  one  school;  three 
Negro  girls  still  had  the  second  “integrated”  school 
to  themselves. 

Teachers,  caught  between  the  state  legislature  and 
the  New  Orleans  school  board,  are  being  financially 
squeezed.  After  facing  a  payless  payday  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  teachers  in  the  segregated  schools  were  finally 
paid  in  January  when  the  legislature  backed  down. 
No  provision  was  made  for  teachers  in  the  two  inte¬ 
grated  schools,  but  they  were  paid  by  the  board  with 
funds  unfrozen  by  a  recent  court  decision. 


Gov.  Jimmie  H.  Davis  has  convened  a  new  30-day 
session  of  the  legislature  to  try  and  pass  a  one-cent 
sales  tax  increase.  His  first  attempt  was  defeated  by 
the  legislature.  Davis  claims  the  new  tax  would 
raise  $28  million  badly  needed  to  continue  the  fight 
against  integration. 

Delaware  has  been  told  that  its  grade-a-year  de¬ 
segregation  is  too  slow.  This  is  the  effect  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court’s  refusal  to  review  an  Appeals 
Court  order  requiring  racial  desegregation  of  the 
entire  Delaware  public  school  system  in  the  fall. 
Previous  state  plans  had  called  for  complete  deseg¬ 
regation  by  1970. 

To  offset  any  desegregation  gains,  Sen.  Herman 
Talmadge  (D-Ga.)  has  proposed  a  bill  that  would 
prevent  federal  courts  from  enforcing  integration  of 
Southern  schools.  At  the  same  time,  he  advocated  a 
constitutional  amendment  that,  in  effect,  would  kill 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  Negroes  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  previously  all-white  schools. 

«  *  * 

FORMULATING  PROGRAM :  The  Kennedy  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  education  program  is  rapidly  taking 
shape. 

Presently  receiving  consideration  are  the  far- 
reaching  proposals  submitted  by  the  President’s 
task  force  on  education,  headed  by  Frederick  L. 
Hovde,  president  of  Purdue  University.  The  group 
called  for  a  four-and-a-half-year  program  costing 
$9.4  billion.  Of  major  importance  is  the  task  force’s 
departure  from  the  view  that  federal  aid  is  a  tem¬ 
porary  emergency  measure.  They  left  no  doubt  they 
consider  such  aid  to  be  of  permanent  interest  to  the 
federal  government  and  the  personal  concern  of  the 
President. 

As  a  first  step,  the  group  urged  a  $1.44  billion 
grant  program  supporting  public  school  construc¬ 
tion,  teacher  salaries,  and  other  educational  require¬ 
ments.  This  would  be  backed  up  with  nearly  $1  bil¬ 
lion  for  college  and  university  construction  and 
loans  to  students.  The  first-year  total  of  close  to  $2.5 
billion  far  exceeds  the  requests  defeated  in  the  86th 
Congress. 

Among  the  specific  porposals: 

•  $30  a  pupil  per  year  would  be  paid  to  all  states, 
who  would  transmit  the  money  to  local  districts  for 
construction,  teacher  salaries,  or  other  educational 
improvements.  Annual  cost:  $1.2  billion. 

•  An  additional  $20  a  pupil  per  year  would  be 
provided  to  low-income  states.  Annual  cost:  $140 
million. 
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•  Cities  with  more  than  300,000  population  could 
receive  an  additional  $20  a  pupil  per  year  to  help 
them  meet  their  “grave  and  unique  educational  prob¬ 
lems.”  Annual  cost:  $120  million. 

•  A  combined  program  of  grants  and  loans  of  at 
least  $500  million  for  the  first  year  would  go  to  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  for  academic  facilities.  Thirty 
percent  would  be  for  loans ;  70  percent  for  matching 
grants. 

•  College  Housing  Loan  Program  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  on  a  permanent  basis  to  permit  long-range 
planning.  An  increase  of  $1.4  billion  over  four  years 
in  the  amount  of  loan  money  available. 

•  National  Defense  Education  Act  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  for  five  more  years.  Highest  priority  should 
be  given  to  enlarging  the  national  fellowship  pro¬ 
gram  to  attract  better  teachers.  Loans  also  enlarged. 
The  current  practice  of  forgiving  up  to  half  the 
loans  given  to  college  students  if  they  teach  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools  should  be  extended  to  those  who  go  into 
parochial  schools  and  colleges,  too. 

•  Appointment  of  a  President’s  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  to  raise  education  to  the  level  of  importance  now 
enjoyed  by  science  and  economics. 

Hovde  considers  the  proposals  the  minimum  nec¬ 
essary  to  meet  the  nation’s  educational  require¬ 
ments.  However,  President  Kennedy  has  expressed 
doubt  over  resources  now  available  to  take  on  the 
whole  program.  Hew  Secretary  Abraham  Ribicoff 
conceded  that  any  program  of  such  magnitude 
would  run  into  trouble  in  Congress. 

One  serious  consideration  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  Ribicoff  is  strengthening  the  Office  of 
Education.  Both  believe  the  Office  could  be  more 
effective  in  rendering  advice  on  education  policy  to 
the  President  and  Congress. 

A  special  study  of  the  Office  has  implied  that  it 
has  been  an  “office  of  educators”  serving  only  the 
organized  teaching  profession  and  neglecting  the 
need  for  better  public  understanding  of  school  prob¬ 
lems. 

Although  funds  administered  by  the  agency  have 
grown  from  $50  to  $500  million  since  1949,  relatively 
little  is  spent  on  development  and  dissemination  of 
original  education  research. 

The  first  education  bill  of  the  new  session  was 
introduced  by  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson  (D-Wash.) 
to  award  each  state  $1  million  for  the  purchase  of 
educational  television  equipment.  Of  257  available 
educational  channels,  he  pointed  out  that  only  52 
are  on  the  air.  Funds  from  his  measure  would  be 
used  only  for  equipment,  not  personnel. 

It  is  expected  that  Rep.  Frank  Thompson  (D- 
N.J.)  will  introduce  the  overall  school  support  meas¬ 
ure  in  the  House,  with  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  (D-Mont.) 
handling  the  Senate  version.  Prolonged  committee 
hearings  are  not  anticipated,  since  the  issues  were 
so  thoroughly  thrashed  out  in  committee  and  floor 
debate  last  year. 


JOBS  SCARCER:  Business  and  industry  are  gen¬ 
erally  tightening  up  in  their  recruiting  efforts 
among  college  seniors.  Graduating  engineers  are 
still  in  great  demand,  but  1961  employment  of  non¬ 
technical  talent  appears  likely  to  drop  by  more  than 
three  percent  below  1960  levels. 

These  were  among  the  findings  of  the  fifteenth 
annual  college  employment  survey  just  completed 
by  Northwestern  University  placement  director 
Frank  S.  Endicott. 

Starting  salaries  for  graduates  with  bachelor’s  de¬ 
grees  will  continue  to  rise.  Reporting  companies 
said  they  planned  an  average  of  $520  a  month  for 
the  starting  engineer  of  1961,  $458  for  accounting 
graduates,  $451  for  men  in  sales,  and  $439  for  gen¬ 
eral  business  trainees. 

*  *  * 

OUTREACH:  The  United  States  should  use  some 
of  the  $5  billion  in  foreign  currency,  accumulating 
here  through  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  to  assist  educational  institutions  abroad. 

That  is  one  of  the  recommendations  President 
Kennedy  received  from  a  special  task  force  he  ap¬ 
pointed  sliortly  after  election.  The  group  was  headed 
by  Prof.  James  M,  Davis,  University  of  Michigan. 

The  currency  is  now  held  for  use  only  in  the  coun¬ 
try  where  the  commodities  were  sold.  The  report 
believes  it  could  better  be  used  to  expand  foreign 
institutions  and  finance  American-sponsored  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  countries. 

No  new  scholarship  programs  were  suggested, 
but  existing  programs  should  be  expanded,  the  re¬ 
port  said.  It  pointed  out  that  90  percent  of  the  50,000 
foreigfn  students  now  in  the  U.  S.  are  not  financed 
by  our  government. 

It  recommended  that  the  U.  S.  assist  the  institu¬ 
tions  where  these  students  are  studying  by  match¬ 
ing  grants  and  helping  to  bring  foreign  scholars 
here. 

The  Davis  report  also  called  for  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  reimburse  schools  for  the  full  cost  of 
educating  foreign  students. 

*  *  * 

PEACE  CORPS:  Another  of  President  Kennedy’s 
campaign  proposals  is  a  step  nearer  realization: 
a  “peace  corps”  of  young  men  and  women  to  assist 
underdeveloped  nations. 

Although  Kennedy  had  originally  suggested  the 
plan  as  an  alternative  to  the  military  draft,  his  task 
force  report  urged  otherwise.  Dr.  Max  Millikan,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Center  for  International  Studies  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  who  pre¬ 
pared  the  report,  said  there  would  be  sufficient  vol¬ 
unteers  to  staff  the  proposed  corps  without  “offer¬ 
ing  the  bait  of  freedom  from  the  draft.” 

Volunteers  would  be  selected  (with  a  minimum 
age  of  21),  specially  trained,  and  sent  abroad  for 
two  years.  Pay  would  be  in  local  currencies  at  ap¬ 
plicable  rates  for  the  work  done. 
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The  report  recommended  establishment  of  an  In¬ 
ternational  Youth  Service  Agency  to  administer  the 
“peace  corps.”  The  agency  would  operate  mainly 
through  contracts  with  universities. 

The  Millikan  report  urged  the  immediate  start 
of  the  program  on  a  limited  pilot  basis  with  a  few 
hundred  members  employed  on  tasks  vital  to  the 
host  countries. 

*  *  * 

FOR  THE  EARLY  BIRD:  Continental  Classroom, 
NBc’s  early  morning  educational  television  show, 
started  its  second  semester  on  January  30  with  a 
new  three-credit  course  on  probability  and  statistics, 
taught  by  Dr.  Frederick  Mosteller,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  statistics  at  Harvard.  The  course  is 
broadcast  in  color  Monday  through  Friday  from 
6:30  to  7  a.m.  and  is  carried  by  171  nbc  stations. 

Some  300  colleges  and  universities  are  offering 
credit  to  students  who  watch  the  course  and  pass 
examinations  given  by  each  school. 

Modern  algebra  was  presented  this  past  semester. 
Modern  chemistry,  offered  last  year,  is  being  re¬ 
peated  this  year  a  half  hour  before  the  mathematics 
course. 

*  *  * 

EXODUS:  Dissatisfaction  with  salary  and  working 
conditions  is  forcing  capable  men  to  leave  teaching. 
This  not-too-surprising  conclusion  was  reached  in 
a  study  by  Columbia  Teachers  College  of  Air  Force 
veterans  who  entered  the  profession  after  World 
War  II. 

Although  the  men  liked  teaching,  the  study 
showed  that  200  of  a  total  of  658  left  the  profession 
for  better  paying  jobs.  Earlier  tests  had  identified 
these  200  as  “mentally  superior.” 

The  study  showed  that  the  gjoup  who  left  teach¬ 
ing  bettered  their  incomes  by  25  percent.  More  than 
75  percent  of  those  who  left  said  they  might  teach 
again  “if  conditions  improved.”  In  addition  to  the 
need  for  higher  salaries,  they  also  cited  the  need  for 
smaller  classes,  better  equipment,  and  fewer  non¬ 
teaching  duties. 

♦ 

CROSS  BREEDING:  A  major  film  producer,  Louis 
de  Rochemont  Associates  of  New  York,  and  one  of 
the  country’s  leading  textbook  publishers,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company  of  Boston,  have  formed  a  new 
organization  known  as  Heath-de  Rochemont.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  time  that  two  such  organiza¬ 
tions  have  pooled  their  talents  to  produce  a  basic 
instructional  program,  according  to  Louis  de  Roche¬ 
mont. 

First  project  of  the  company  is  a  foreign  language 
course,  “Parlons  Francais,”  currently  being  tele¬ 
vised  for  third  and  fourth  grade  students.  The  60- 
film  series  will  be  available  to  schools  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions  and  includes  written  materials,  records,  sound 
tapes,  and  teachers’  guides. 

*  *  * 


FARED  YOU  WELL?:  Education  received  the 
bulk  of  budget  increases  voted  by  most  state  legis¬ 
latures  meeting  in  1960,  according  to  the  Council  of 
State  Governments. 

A  dozen  states  reported  budget  increases  totaling 
$282  million  for  public  schools.  Higher  education 
payments  were  increased  by  more  than  $91  million 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year  in  seven  states. 

Some  of  the  big  increases  for, public  schools  listed 
by  CSC :  Kentucky,  60  percent ;  Colorado,  33  percent ; 
Virginia,  25  percent ;  Alaska  and  Mississippi,  20  per¬ 
cent;  Maryland,  11  percent;  Arizona,  7  percent;  and 
California  and  Michigan,  6  percent. 

In  higher  education,  the  South  has  fared  particu¬ 
larly  well,  according  to  the  Southern  Regional  Edu¬ 
cation  Board.  Since  1951,  sreb  says,  state  appro¬ 
priations  to  public  colleges  and  universities  have 
creased  by  95  percent. 

During  1960,  three  Southern  states  passed  meas¬ 
ures  providing  for  student  aid,  and  a  student  loan 
program  passed  in  another.  Five  Southern  states 
also  made  provisions  for  raising  faculty  salaries. 

*  *  * 

MUSIC  HATH  CHARMS:  Music  education,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  secondary  schools,  should  not  be  limited 
to  those  who  are  musically  talented,  says  a  report 
from  the  National  Education  Association’s  Project 
on  the  Academically  Talented  Student  and  the 
Music  Educators  National  Conference.  Academi¬ 
cally  talented  youngsters  can  benefit  from  learning 
about  music  as  a  means  of  communication,  says  the 
report;  they  may  not  be  interested  or  able  to  per¬ 
form,  but  good  music  can  become  as  mind-stretch¬ 
ing  as  physics  or  mathematics. 

*  *  * 

STUDY  ABROAD:  Modern  foreig^n  language  in¬ 
stitutes  will  be  conducted  this  summer  in  Russia, 
France,  and  West  Germany  by  three  American  uni¬ 
versities  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education.  More  than  200  secondary  school 
teachers  are  expected  to  participate. 

Indiana  University  (Russian),  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  (German),  and  the  University  of  Oregon 
(French)  are  involved  in  the  program. 

*  *  * 

WELL-TRAINED  BUSINESSMEN:  To  prepare 
American  businessmen  for  overseas  positions, 
many  corporations  send  their  executives  to  special 
orientations  within  the  company,  to  foreign  insti¬ 
tutes,  or  to  special  seminars  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  most  thorough  of  the  seminars  is  going 
on  at  American  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
four-week  course  covers  all  aspects  of  international 
business  operations,  plus  the  culture,  traditions,  and 
customs  of  foreign  countries.  Students’  wives  are 
urged  to  attend  special  ancillary  courses. 

Students,  chosen  by  their  respective  companies, 
are  in  middle  or  upper  management.  Enrollment  is 
limited  to  twenty-five  each  session. 
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The  course  is  sponsored  by  the  Business  Council 
for  International  Understanding,  a  non-profit  or¬ 
ganization  of  some  70  American  companies  doing 
business  overseas. 

*  *  ^ 

SCHOLARSHIPS  GO  ASTRAY:  Most  colleges 
pay  “lip  service”  to  the  ideal  that  scholarships 
should  go  to  needy  students  who  would  otherwise 
not  be  able  to  attend  college,  says  Dr.  John  L.  Hol¬ 
land,  research  director  of  the  National  Merit  Schol¬ 
arship  Corporation. 

He  contends  that  “only  a  few  scholarship  winners 
actually  need  financial  assistance  to  attend  an  ac¬ 
credited  college.  A  large  proportion  of  our  limited 
scholarship  funds  are  going  to  relatively  well-to-do 
students  who  want  to  attend  expensive  colleges.” 

Holland  blames  this  situation  on  the  fact  that  a 
few  colleges  control  a  large  proportion  of  the  schol¬ 
arship  funds. 

Writing  in  the  latest  issue  of  the  Columbia 
Teachers  College  Record,  Holland  also  put  the  lie 
to  the  popular  misconception  that  the  prestige 
schools — the  expensive  colleges — are  necessarily  the 
best.  He  says  that  a  college’s  productivity  may  de¬ 
pend  more  on  the  quality  of  its  incoming  students 
than  on  any  attributes  of  the  college  itself. 

«  « 

TOO  IMPERSONAL:  This  country’s  schools  are 
drifting  toward  “impersonal  solutions”  to  vital  edu¬ 
cational  problems.  That  fear  was  expressed  by  five 
national  educational  organizations  in  a  joint  state¬ 
ment  called  “Labels  and  Fingerprints.”  The  state¬ 
ment  cites  trends  which  are  “squeezing  individuals 
into  a  common  mold.” 

The  educators  call  for  re-examination  of  rigid 
grade  organization  (“ladder  concept”)  where  chil¬ 
dren  advance  a  whole  year  or  are  kept  back  for  a 
year;  ability  or  homogeneity  groupings  within  the 
graded  organization ;  the  emphasis  on  rote  memori¬ 
zation  ;  horizontal  and  vertical  enrichment ;  the  in¬ 
creasing  emphasis  on  the  “master  teacher”  image ; 
and  the  use  of  outside  testing  instruments. 

The  five  organizations  are  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  School  Administrators,  the  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
the  Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals, 
and  the  Department  of  Rural  Education. 

The  school  program  must  instill  in  the  individual 
“the  desire  to  find  himself  in  a  group,  not  bury  him¬ 
self  in  it,”  the  statement  concludes. 

♦  *  * 

BIG  GIVING:  American  philanthropy  reached  a 
new  high  in  1960  of  more  than  $8  billion,  according 
to  estimates  of  the  American  Association  of  Fund- 
Raising  Counsel. 

This  compares  with  $7.8  billion  in  1959  and  $7.1 
billion  in  1958.  Although  there  was  an  increase  in 


giving,  the  Association  pointed  out  it  was  low  in 
comparison  to  previous  years. 

Giving  to  higher  education  is  expected  to  show 
the  greatest  percentage  increase  of  any  classification 
of  philanthropy,  according  to  the  Association.  In 
1959,  voluntary  support  for  education  totaled  $939 
million. 

Religious  giving,  which  represents  about  one- 
half  the  total  annual  philanthropy,  increased  over 
5  percent,  while  health,  welfare,  and  recreation 
showed  slight  increases. 

*  *  * 

POTPOURRI:  American  colleges  and  universities 
award  more  than  1,600  different  types  of  degrees, 
according  to  the  first  such  survey  by  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education.  End  result  is  a  great  deal  of  prolifera¬ 
tion  and  academic  chaos,  reports  the  oe.  .  .  .  North¬ 
eastern  University  in  Boston  has  solved  its  parking 
problem  by  awarding  a  contract  for  the  construction 
of  a  multi-story  structure  to  house  1,000  cars.  Cost¬ 
ing  $2  million,  it  will  be  completed  by  the  fall  of 
1963.  .  .  .  The  world’s  population  will  surpass  three 
billion  before  the  end  of  1%1,  according  to  the  Pop¬ 
ulation  Reference  Bureau.  .  .  .  The  Office  of  Edu- 
ation  has  approved  527  National  Defense  Graduate 
Fellowship  Programs  at  146  graduate  schools  for 
the  1960-61  academic  year.  Programs  are  designed 
to  increase  the  nation’s  supply  of  college  teachers. 
...  A  $1.8  million  grant  by  the  Ford  Foundation  will 
enable  the  next  25  educational  television  stations 
that  go  on  the  air  to  receive  a  $53,000  videotape  re¬ 
corder  without  charge.  The  grant  was  made  to  the 
National  Educational  Television  and  Radio  Center, 
which  predicts  that  from  35  to  40  new  etv  stations 
may  go  on  the  air  in  the  next  few  years.  .  .  .  The 
good  student  graduating  this  year  with  a  degree  in 
education  can  just  about  write  his  own  ticket,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Teacher 
Placement  Bureau.  Starting  salaries  range  as  high 
as  $4,630  a  year. ...  A  study  guide  for  teaching  sixth 
graders  the  differences  between  capitalism  and 
Communism  has  just  become  available  to  District 
of  Columbia  social  studies  teachers.  The  outline  will 
give  children  the  facts  an  informed  citizen  needs  in 
order  to  understand  both  systems  and  “engender 
enthusiasm  for  our  own  freedom.”  In  Dallas,  Texas, 
school  officials  have  also  authorized  a  plan  for  teach¬ 
ing  pupils  more  about  what  Communism  is  and  how 
to  combat  it.  Work  will  be  woven  into  American 
history  and  advanced  civics,  both  required  courses. 
. . .  Over  13.5  million  youngsters  are  participating  in 
this  year’s  National  School  Lunch  Program,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag^riculture.  It’s  the 
first  year  since  the  progfram  was  established  in  1946 
that  participation  has  topped  13  million.  .  .  .  The 
Florida  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  an  anti-Commu- 
nist  loyalty  oath  required  of  all  school  teachers  and 
other  public  employees  in  the  state. 
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Good  Principal- 
Effective  Leader 

WHY  ARE  SOME  principals  more 
effective  than  others?  Because 
they  behave  differently. 

Is  it  experience  or  educational 
level  that  makes  the  difference?  Not 
necessarily.  What  a  principal  does 
seems  to  bt;  unrelated  to  his  years  on 
the  job  and  to  the  amount  of  gradu¬ 
ate  study  he  has  taken. 

C’an  effectiveness  be  increased  by 
training?  Tentatively  yes — or  at  least 
the  University  of  Florida  experiment 
seems  to  say  so. 

All  three  of  these  answers  emerged 
from  a  score  of  studies  done  at  the 
University  of  Florida  over  the  past 
six  years,  with  and  on  public  school 
principals.  In  the  studies  leadership 
was  defined  as  “behavior  (of  the 
principal)  in  relation  to  other  people 
connected  with  his  school,  which: 
resulted  in  the  use,  or  increased  fre- 
cjuency  of  use,  of  activities  wliich  ex¬ 
perts  consider  desirable  educational 
practices;  or  influenced  the  attitudes, 
morale,  or  quality  of  human  relations 
among  parents,  pupils,  or  teachers.’' 

The  behavior  of  principals  was 
charted  by  use  of  an  eighty-six  situ¬ 
ation  checklist,  complete  with  from 
five  to  fifteen  options,  for  activities 
of  principals  carried  on  with  pupils, 
parents,  teachers,  or  combinations  of 
these. 

In  the  latter  use  the  list  was  re¬ 
duced  to  twenty  situations  which  ex¬ 
perience  showed  to  discriminate  bet¬ 
ter  for  some  purposes  than  the  longer 
list,  and  which  were  much  less  pain¬ 
ful  to  complete.  Mechanical  attempts 
to  sort  out  groups  of  principals  didn't 


work,  nor  did  attempts  to  find  com¬ 
mon  factors  of  experience,  training, 
or  any  of  scores  of  ptersonality  traits 
which  would  account  for  like  behav¬ 
ior  as  reported  on  the  checklist.  Fin¬ 
ally,  teams  of  judges  assigned  princi¬ 
pal  responses  to  carefully  defined 
categories  such  as  democratic,  au¬ 
thoritarian,  most  effective  practice, 
situational  (i.e.  problem-solving)  and 
non-situational  (applying  rigid  for¬ 
mula)  .  I'hen  principals  were  found 
to  differ  markedly  in  the  frequencies 
of  actisities  in  the  several  categories. 

Democratic  behavior  was  defined 
as  action  involving  the  staff  in  deci¬ 
sion-making  in  matters  of  policy 
or  program;  action  keeping  open 
channels  of  communication;  and  be¬ 
havior  which  respects  the  dignity  of 
individuals  or  groups.  Similar  defini¬ 
tions  were  given  the  other  categories. 

I'he  one  factor  that  correlated 
w  ith  effectiveness  was  sex :  women  as 
a  group  outstripped  men  as  a  group 
in  the  measures  of  effective  elemen¬ 
tary  school  principalship. 

Description  of  the  effective  princi¬ 
pal:  The  effective  principal  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  democratic  behavior  as  he 
works  with  teachers,  individually  and 
as  a  group,  with  parents,  with  pupils, 
and  with  the  community.  He  will 
know  the  school  he  administers  and 
its  place  in  the  educational  system. 
He  will  be  consistent,  and  teachers 
will  know  what  to  expect  of  him.  I  le 
will  Involve  others — teachers,  parents, 
pupils — in  decisions  that  affect  them. 
He  will  lead  people  to  work  together 
to  assess  successes  and  failures.  He 
will  keep  people  informed.  He  will 
listen. 

Apparently  as  a  consequence  of 
this  behavior,  he  will  find  teachers 
more  often  using  practices  recom¬ 
mended  by  experts.  He  will  find  de¬ 
sirable  curriculum  changes  being 
made.  He  will  find  favorable  atti¬ 
tudes  on  the  part  of  teachers,  pupils, 
and  parents.  Teacher  turnover  will 
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Research  (continued) 

l)C  lower;  pupil  attendance  will  tend 
to  be  higher. 

He  will  not  be  running  the  show 
singlehanded.  He  will  have  helped 
those  around  him  to  acquire  com¬ 
petence  in  decision-making,  and  to 
develop  self-direction.  His  leadership 
is  tested  by  the  degree  others  have 
been  enabled  to  define  and  make 
progress  towards  mutually  satisfying 
goals. 

When  effective  behavior,  as  de¬ 


fined  above,  seems  to  have  developed 
only  fortuitously  under  conventional 
training  programs  and  seems  to  be 
independent  of  length  of  experience, 
it  is  time  for  experimentation  in  ways 
of  helping  poor  principals  become 
good  ones,  and  good  ones  better. 

At  the  University  of  Florida,  after 
the  research  had  been  studied,  a  one- 
year  leadership  education  program 
was  undertaken  with  thirty-five  of 
the  principals  who  had  participated 
in  the  earlier  research.  I  he  group 
met  weekly  for  a  school  term,  two- 


and-a-half  hours  at  a  sitting.  They 
worked  in  a  low-threat  atmosphere, 
using  themselves  as  guinea  pigs  and 
using  their  problems  as  course  con¬ 
tent. 

The  basic  supposition  behind  the 
course  was  that  if  there  were  to  be 
change  toward  more  effective  behav¬ 
ior,  there  would  have  to  be  first  con¬ 
structive  change  in  the  perceptions 
of  themselves  and  of  their  situations 
on  the  part  of  the  principals.  If  per¬ 
ceptions  changed  in  this  sort  of  class 
program,  then  behavior  would 
change.  Changed  behavior  in  class 
would  re-enforce  the  changed  per¬ 
ceptions  which  in  turn  would  encour¬ 
age  principals  to  change  behavior 
outside  of  class.  As  they  changed  be¬ 
havior  on  the  job,  it  was  expected 
that  they  would  gain  in  effective 
leadership,  since  such  desirable  con¬ 
sequences  seemed  to  accompany  such 
behavior. 

For  one  semester,  little  happened. 
Perhaps  the  short  workshop  has  no 
more  long-range  impact  than  the 
one-night  revival.  But  changes  did 
begin  in  the  second  semester.  They 
were  observable  in  the  class  and  on 
the  job.  Super\isors  reported  that 
principals  were  being  effective  at 
county  meeting  where  for  yeai's  they 
had  attended  in  silence.  Teachers  re¬ 
ported  principals  running  with  looser 
reins,  to  mutual  satisfaction.  At  least 
two  women  principals  were  reliably 
reported  to  be  “treating  their  hus¬ 
bands  differently.” 

Follow-up  studies  made  a  year 
after  the  class  was  over,  and  again  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  indicated 
that  the  changes  were  persisting.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  Sputnik  furor  seemed 
to  contaminate  efforts  to  assess  long- 
range  effects  which  had  been  hypoth¬ 
esized.  But  in  studies  of  parent 
opinion,  at  least,  indications  were 
that  if  little  ground  had  been  gained, 
none  had  been  lost. 

From  this  experiment  in  training, 
it  seems  that  principals  can  change 
their  perceptions  of  themselves  and 
of  their  jobs.  They  can  learn  to  be¬ 
have  more  effectively.  Such  change 
takes  time  and  requires  something 
different  from  the  usual  training  pro¬ 
gram.  But  apparently  under  proper 
conditions,  the  changes  will  tend  to 
persist.  • 
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The  Apsco  "CHICAGO"  Pencil  Sharpener 


The  CHICAGO,  one  of  the  most  school-specified  models  in  the 
Apsco  line  of  pencil  sharpeners,  now  features  the  exclusive  #145 
super-strong  base  with  integrally-cast  ring  gear.  Strong,  sturdy, 
and  practically  “student-proof,”  the  CHICAGO  gives  added  pencil 
life  with  each  sharpening.  The  positive  point  stop,  together  with 
the  long-life  replaceable  cutterhead,  results  in  years  of  maintenance- 
free  operation  under  the  toughest  student  usage.  Large-capacity, 
heavy-duty  receptacle  means  less  frequent  emptying.  Evaluate  the 
Apsco  CHICAGO  for  your  next  school  order. 

Specify  Apsco  products  for  YOUR  school  -  there  are  none  better!  Write 

for  complete  Apsco  catalog,  free  on  request. 


APSCO  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  840,  Beverly  Hills,  California,  Dept.  44-2 
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Sainsonitf 


ISAMSONITE  HAS  IT 


Whatever  your  ohoiee,  you’re  j^ettiiiK  the  finest,  strong¬ 
est  folding  or  staeking  ehair  nuule.  Every  Samsonite 
ehair  features  electrically  welded  tubular  stetd  construc¬ 
tion  (with  all  metal  parts  “Bonderized”  for  rust-resist¬ 
ance).  Chip-resistant  baked  enamel  finish  adds  to  the 
long  wear —  and  good  looks.  So  take  your  pick,  and  place 
your  order  now ! 

A.  *2600.  .\ll-stefl  folding  chair  in  Bronze,  Brown,  Grey. 

B.  #2075.  r  lywoo<l-S«>at  folding  chair  in  Natural  Blond  Finish; 
Grey  or  Brown  back  and  frame. 

C.  #6400.  I  .uxurious  SaiTLsontex-upholstered  stacking  chair  in 
Yearling  Black,  Yearling  Tan,  Yearling  White. 

D.  #2650.  lMa.stiShicld  folding  chair  in  Counterpoint  Tan, 
Counterpoint  Grey. 

E.  #6000.  V'inyl-ujjholstered  stacking  chair  in  Counterpoint 
Grey,  Counterpoint  Tan,  Counter|)oint  White  and  Gala  Blue. 

F.  #1700.  Vinyl-upholstered  folding  chair  in  Contract  Brown, 
Counter|)oint  Grey,  Counterjwint  Tan,  Counterpoint  White,  Gala 
Blue. 


Grey,  Counter|K)int  Tan,  Counterpoint  White,  Gala  lilue. 

H.  #1200.  h'olding  arm  chair;  Samsontex  vinyl-upholstered,  in 
Contract  Brown,  ('ounteriwint  Grey,  ('ounterjwint  Tan.Counter- 
j)oint  White,  Gala  Blue. 

I.  #2300.  Juvenile  folding  chair  in  Grey  or  Brown. 

J.  #6600.  V  inyl-upholstered  folding  chair  in  Counterpoint  Grey, 
Counter|M)int  Tan,  Counterpoint  White,  Gala  Blue. 

K.  #6800.  Samsontex  vinyl-upholstered  folding  chair  in  Counter- 
lK)int  Grey,  Counterpoint  Tan,  Counterpoint  White,  Gala  Blue. 

L.  #2625.  Fohiing  tablet -arm  chair  in  Natural  Blond  Finish; 
back  and  frame  in  Grey  or  Brown. 

[T  fburch,  school,  club,  other  group  seating 

i"tK.  I  information,  see  your  Yellow  Pages  or  write: 
^*1*°*'  I  Shwayder  Bros.,  Institutional  Seating  Div., 
Dept.  OV-21,  Detroit  21),  Mich. 

Samsonite 


G.  #6200.  Vinyl-upholstered  stacking  armchair  in  Counterpoint  FOLDING  ami  STACKING  CHAIRS 
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COMES  TO  THE  LAB  SINK 


I  Contact  your  Laboratory  Furniture  | 

I  Manufacturer  or  write  direct  for  • 

I  Bulletin  L8-R.  I 

I _ I 


Chemical 

Ceramics 

Division 


GONE,  the  drab  brown  —  the  dull  black. 

Here,  in  ageless  chemical  porcelain,  cool  “surf-green, 
soft  “mist-gray”  and  sparkling  white. 

All  made  from  the  one  material  which  requires 
no  corrosion  guide  —  no  warning  sign  “don’t  put 
sulphuric  and  chromic  acids  here”  —  for 
these  incomparable  porcelain  laboratory  sinks  will 
handle  any  corrosive,  weak  or  strong,  hot  or 
cold  —  and  without  time  limit. 

Match  the  beauty  of  your  new  lab  with  the  beauty 
of  these  impervious  sinks,  as  permanent  as  the 
building  in  which  they  are  installed. 


EWARE 


ST^ 


OVERVIEW 


Frank  Sparks 

From  his  mid-Manhattan  office,  Dr. 
Frank  H.  Sparks  directs  a  nationwide 
campaign,  the  success  of  which  is  vi¬ 
tally  important  to  the  future  of  higher 
education  in  this  country. 

Sparks,  dedicated  and  vibrant  pies- 
ident  of  the  Council  for  Financial 
.•\id  to  Education,  firmly  believes  in 
the  responsibility  of  business  and  in- 
dustiA’  to  provide  adecjuate  financial 
support  for  the  nation’s  colleges  and 
universities.  Objective  of  the  Council, 
he  explains,  is  to  promote  this  volun- 
tar\'  support.  ‘‘W’e  belie\e  education 
is  stronger  because  of  the  gift  mom-y 
that  flows  to  these  institutions." 

He  added  that  corjxiration  support 
has  brought  to  education  an  objectiv¬ 
ity  that  it  lacked  before.  .\  corpora¬ 
tion  is  cold  l)usinc*ss  and  it  won’t  con- 


S parks  volunteer  giving. 


tribute  money  to  any  institution 
unless  it’s  sure  that  the  recipient  is 
operating  on  a  sound  business  basis. 

It’s  axiomatic  that  if  you  have  a 
college  that  attracts  a  lartre  share  of 
sjift  money,  you  have  a  good  school, 
.Sparks  noted. 

Fhe  success  of  the  Council’s  efforts 


are  seen  in  the  fact  that  corporate  j 
giving  to  higher  education  has  tripled  | 
during  the  life  of  the  Council.  In 
1 9,53  w  hen  it  was  founded,  corporate 
giving  amounted  to  .$50  million  a 
year.  It’s  now  risen  to  about  $150 
million  yearly,  Sparks  says.  He’s  quick 
to  point  out  that  the  Council  isn’t 
solely  resjx)nsible  for  this,  although 
he  thinks  its  efforts  have  been  a  major 
factor. 

Before  the  end  of  the  present  dec¬ 
ade,  .Sparks  says,  when  total  expendi¬ 
tures  for  higher  education  will  have 
doubled,  voluntary  giving  must  also 
double.  To  make  this  possible,  he’s 
convinced  that  corporate  giving  must 
triple.  In  line  with  this,  he  thinks  that 
$.500  million  a  year  in  coqiorate  sup- 
j)ort  is  a  reasonable  level. 

The  alert,  gray-haired  .Sparks  is  a 
deceptive  70  years  old.  He  was  born 
on  a  farm  in  Indiana  and  attended 
public  schof)Is  in  Culver,  Indiana,  be¬ 
fore  going  to  work.  By  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  new  business  opjMirtunities 
created  by  the  raiiidly  rising  popular¬ 
ity  of  the  automobile.  Sparks  was 
able  to  found  his  own  business  with  a 
partner  in  1919  only  eis;ht  years 
after  finishing  high  sc1um)1.  Cuided 
bv  his  keen  business  sense,  the  firm 
mew  steadily  aiul  is  now  known  as 
.\r\in  Industries-  a  $75  million  a 
year  business  making  automotive 
parts,  electrical  appliances,  and  out¬ 
door  furniture. 

.Sparks  was  fortunate  to  accumu¬ 
late  enough  money  at  the  age  of  39 
“to  give  me  economic  independence.” 
F'aced  with  the  enviable — but  diffi¬ 
cult — decision  of  what  to  do  with  the 
rest  of  his  life,  he  took  a  serious  look 
at  what  he  considered  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  cotintiy.  He  was  looking 
for  something  useful  and  interesting 

something  by  w  hich  he  could  "help 
put  back  in  the  kitty"  some  of  the 
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Today’s  high  cost  of 
school  property,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  supplies,  repre¬ 
sents  an  investment  that 


must  be  protected ! 

You  get  that  protection  with 
T  ELK  EE — the  modern  key  con¬ 
trol  system  designed  for  com¬ 
plete  securitjf  plus  convenience! 
TELKEE  files  your  keys — rnak- 
ing  them  accessible  to  authorized 
personnel  only! 

TELKEE  indexes  your  keys — 
making  them  accessible  fast 
— without  wasting  time  to  look 
for  them! 


Used  by  schools  and  in¬ 
stitutions  of  all  types  and 
sizes,  there’s  a  TELKEE 
system  just  right  for 
your  requirements! 

FREE  illustrated 
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New  (oo^ttclc 
SOAP  DISPENSER 


stops  pilferage! 


Bobrick’s  rugged,  trouble- 
free  Model  8292  is  vandal 
proof;  its  large  -  capacity, 
metal  soap  container  is 
locked  on!  Mounts  through 
hole  in  basin.  Easy  top-fill. 
Stainless  Steel  push-button 
and  six)ut.  Force  -  pump 
mechanism;  no  packings  or 
washers  to  wear  out. 


Send  for  Catalof  iltustratinf  other  Bobrick  Soap 
Disponsert  epocifically  dosi(nod  for  school  ose. 


BOBLRICK 

DISPENSERS,  INC. 

Belt  b/  Over  50  Years  5*perience" 
1214  Nostrand  Ave.,  Brooklyn  25,  N.Y. 
1839  Bloke  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  39,  Calif. 
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HOW  MANY  LIKE  HIM  WILL  YOUR  SCHOOL  LOCK  OUT? 


Some  Schools  and  Colleges  are  turning  away  a  third  of 
the  students  who  come  to  their  gates. 

Others  turn  away  a  half. 

And  there  are  some  who  admit  they  can  take  only  a 
tenth  of  those  who  apply  for  admission. 

The  reasons  are  usually  the  same:  “Not  enough 
money,  not  enough  faculty,  not  enough  space!” 

Does  your  School  need  help?  To  raise  money  to  solve 
growth  problems  calls  for  more  than  passing  the  hat 


among  the  alumni.  It  needs  careful  study  and  long- 
range  planning.  And  that  is  where  the  AMERICAN 
CITY  BUREAU  assists.  For  we  have  helped  solve 
money-raising  problems  for  Educational  Institutions, 
both  large  and  small,  since  1913! 

Without  obligation,  one  of  our  experienced  Field 
Counsellors  will  be  glad  to  make  a  Study  of,  and  pre¬ 
pare  a  Plan  to  meet  your  special  problems.  Write  our 
office  nearest  you  today! 


AMERICAN  CITY  BUREAU  Professional  Fund-Raising  Counsel  for  Almost  Half-a-Century 


Chicago  1,  III. 
3520  Prudential  Ploza 


New  York  16,  N.Y. 
386  Pork  Avenue  South 


Atlanta  9,  Ga. 

1375  Peachtree  St.  Bldg. 


Hauston  25,  Texas 
1202  Prudential  Bldg. 


Sacramento  14,  Colil. 
410  Forum  Building 


Founding  Member  American  Association  of  Fund-Raising  Counsel 
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Close-ups  (continued) 

thinpfs  the  country  c;ave  him. 

He  decided  to  go  into  education 
with  tlie  idea  of  becominsf  a  Collette 
president  because  he  had  always 
found  satisfaction  in  workint^  with 
younsf  people.  He  went  to  college  for 
eleven  years  (A.B.,  Butler  University, 
193.');  A.M.  and  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Southern  California,  1937  and  1941) 
and  two  weeks  before  he  received  his 
doctorate  was  offered  the  presidency 
of  Wabash  College,  Indiana. 

He  described  his  fifteen  years  at 
Wabash  as  “a  wonderful  experience, 
fully  gratifying.”  Because  of  his  con¬ 
victions  about  the  responsibility  of 
business,  he  founded  the  Associated 
Colleges  of  Indiana  in  1948,  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  would  be  effective  in 
telling  the  college  stor\'  to  business. 
Along  similar  lines,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Association  of  .American  Col¬ 
leges.  serving  on  that  group’s  com¬ 
mission  on  colleges  and  industry.  He 
has  been  a  director  and  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Financial  .\id  to  Education 
since  1953,  becoming  president  in 
1958. 

Sister  Margaret,  S.  N.  D. 

Women  who  are  not  only  well  edu¬ 
cated.  but  who  are  especially  trained 
in  judgment  and  reasoning  for  better 
decision-making  in  later  life  are  the 
objective  of  Sister  Margaret,  S.  N.  1)., 
president  of  Washington,  D.  C.’s 
Trinity  College  for  girls. 

”  I'he  things  girls  find  here  are  de¬ 
signed  to  achieve  that  objective,”  she 


Young  president. 


told  Overview.  “Classes  are  small,  i 
there  is  ample  time  to  consult  with  | 
instructors,  and  courses  are  concen-  ! 
t rated  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  | 
grounding  in  her  chosen  specialty  as  1 
well  as  in  general  subjects.  From  the 
first,  the  girls  are  introduced  to  a 
well-run  student  government  system  i 
(it  was  established  in  1919)  and  an  j 
honor  system.  They  learn  to  dis¬ 
cipline  themselves,  and  to  live  in  a 
society.”  j 

.\t  37,  Sister  Margaret  is  one  of  the  | 
youngest  heads  of  the  nation’s  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning.  She  was 
selected  as  Trinity’s  president  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  while  she  was  teach-  j 
ing  English  on  an  exchange  basis  at 
Notre  Dame  College  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

.She’s  no  stranger  to  Trinity,  from  I 
which  she  was  graduated  in  1945  and  I 
later  awarded  an  M..\.  and  Ph.I).  in 
English.  One  of  a  family  of  six  chil¬ 
dren,  she  is  a  native  of  New  Rm  helle,  | 
N.  5’.,  and  attended  public  grammar  ; 
and  high  schools  there.  She  entered  i 
the  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  j 
Dame  of  Namur — a  Catholic  teach-  j 
ing  order — the  year  after  graduation, 
taught  in  a  diocesan  high  school  in 
Philadelphia,  then  joined  the  Trinity 
staff  in  1952  as  a  member  of  the 
English  department. 

As  president.  Sister  Margaret  heads 
a  staff  of  eighty-one  faculty  members 
(thirty  sisters,  seven  Priests,  the  rest 
laymen)  and  a  student  liody  of  about 
700 — of  whom  all  but  125  are  full¬ 
time  resident  students. 

I’he  relatively  large  faculty  in  pro- 
j)ortion  to  the  student  body  gives  one 
key  to  Trinity’s  methods.  Freshman 
cla.sses  are  reasonably  large,  but  from 
the  sophomore  year  on,  class  groups 
are  kept  small. 

In  the  freshman  year,  all  students 
are  required  -to  take  laboratorv’  sci¬ 
ence  subjects,  as  well  as  basic  units 
of  history,  foreign  language,  litera¬ 
ture,  philosophy,  and  theology.  But, 
unlike  many  other  colleges,  students 
begin  to  work  in  specialized  fields  in 
their  sophomore  year. 

Much  concerned  over  the  attitudes 
and  outlook  of  her  students.  Sister 
Margaret  and  her  faculty  spend  as 
much  time  as  they  can  with  their  stu¬ 
dents  on  discussions  that  range  from 
personal  problems  to  world  affairs.  • 
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don’t 

say 

crayons 


Assure  your  boys  and  girls  more  lively 
interest  in  their  arts  and  crafts  work 
by  insisting  on  Crayonex  quality  — 
there's  nothing  better  by  any  test! 


ON  SALE  AT  YOUR 
FAVORITE  DISTRIBUTORS 


la 

Th,.  Americ 

1“ 

.  SoAdusky  Ohto 

N«w  York  1 
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PLANNING  A  TEACHING  LABORATORY? 


Talk  to 


STUDENT  CONTROL  — optional  booths  show  listen' 
respond  and  listen-respond-record  systems. 

Booths  are  available  with  accoustical  front  panel, 
glass  front  panel  or  convertible  desk  top. 


The  investment  you  may  soon  be  making 
in  classroom  electronics  is  a  crucial  one  — 
upon  your  decision  rests  the  success  of  your  new 
tape  teaching  program.  That’s  why  it’s  so  important 
to  consider  the  advantages  of  Webster  Electric’s 
wide  experience  in  this  exciting  development  —  as 
a  leading  manufacturer  of  electronic  and  communi¬ 
cations  equipment,  as  a  pioneer  for  13  years  in 
laboratory  teaching. 

Versatility  is  a  sound  reason  for  selecting  a 
Webster  Tape  Teaching  Laboratory.  Designed  to 
meet  the  present  needs  of  a// your  educational  depart¬ 
ments,  it  can  be  readily  expanded  for  future  needs, 
or  adapted  to  match  new  developments  in  this  fast 


growing  held.  Obsolescence  will  not  be  a  problem  ! 

And  with  Webster  your  choice  is  not  limited.  You 
can  choose  a  complete  listen-respond-record  system 
or  a  simple  listen-respond  setup.  You  can  permit 
the  student  to  select  his  own  program  or  the  in¬ 
structor  may  select  for  the  student.  Simple  opera¬ 
tion  speeds  learning.  High  fidelity  sound  aids  com¬ 
prehension.  And,  each  unit  is  component-planned 
for  ease  of  installation,  economical  layout.  Panel 
mountings  fit  standard  ElA  racks. 

Webster  Electric’s  experience  can  help  you  teach 
better  electronically !  Contact  your  local  Webster 
Electric  distributor  or  write  direct  for  performance 
data  and  cost  figures. 
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SpecialiHiH  in  eommunieniions! 
Pioneers  in  eleetronie  ieaehing! 
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PROGRAM  SOURCE  — EkotapeK 
Recorder-Reproducers  with  simple 
and  precise  control,  instant 
start-stop  action. 

MONITOR  CENTER  — direct 
contact  between  instructor  and 
6  to  36  students;  add-on  units 
increase  capacity  to  54  or  more. 
PROGRAM  CENTER  — permits 
instructor  to  direct  any  of  nine 
different  programs  (tape,  radio, 
phono,  audio  portions  of  telecasts) 
to  any  of  36  or  more  students. 


NOBLESSE 

OBLIGE 
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The  obligations  of  a  leader  in  any  field  are 
weighty.  Many  years  ago  Keystone  American 
accepted  the  penalties  of  leadership,  and  con¬ 
sistently  over  the  years  supplied  only  the  finest 
quality  Pennsylvania  Slate  Chalkboards.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  outlasted  the  buildings  in  which  they 
were  originally  installed.  Many  still  serve  in  new 
or  remodeled  schools.  That’s  why  Keystone 
American  Pennsylvania  Slate  Chalkboards  ac¬ 
tually  cost  less,  when  all  factors  are  considered. 

Write  for  sample  of  newly-developed  Keystone 
American  “velvet  finish”  chalkboard. 


Keystone 

American 


The  Quality  Slate! 


Quarried  and  finished  in  Pennsylvania 
by  master  Pennsylvania  craftsmen 
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David  Stoddard  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Bangor,  Pennsylvania 
Member  of  Pennsylvania  Slate  Producers  Guilds  Inc. 


OVERVIEW 


Tomorrow’s  Engineer 


The  world  challenge  to  America 
is  based,  to  a  large  degree,  on 
technology,  and  our  technology’  is 
ultimately  based  on  our  engineering 
education.  It  thus  Ix’comes  impera¬ 
tive  to  improve  this  training  either 
through  improving  educational  meth¬ 
ods  or  by  completely  redesigning  the 
process. 

Since  there  is  no  point  in  improv¬ 
ing  our  efforts  to  ojjerate  a  process 
that  produces  the  wrong  product,  a 
continued  revamping  of  engineering 
education  makes  the  most  sense. 

.\ny  design  for  the  education  of  en¬ 
gineers  must  first  recognize  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  scientist,  an  arti¬ 
san,  and  an  engineer.  .Ml  definitions 
of  engineering  employ  the  word  “ap¬ 
plication”  or  a  derivative,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  by  obvious  implication.  .Ap¬ 
plication  is  a  key  function  of  the  en¬ 
gineer  and  provides  the  basis  of  dis¬ 
criminating  between  the  engineer 
and  the  scientist.  The  engineer's  job 
is  to  apply  science,  whereas  his  scien¬ 
tist  colleagues  are  not  basically  con¬ 
cerned  whether  it  may  or  may  not  lx* 
applied.  To  be  classified  an  engineer 
instead  of  a  scientist,  or  for  that  mat¬ 
ter  a  machine  operator,  a  person  must 
be  creative  in  devising  new  applica¬ 
tions. 

.Another  key  word  in  defining  en¬ 
gineering  is  “economic.”  It  is  the  en¬ 
gineer  who  has  the  responsibility  for 
the  economic  comparison  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  alternative  applications  of 
science  and  art.  It  is  imptossible  to 
divorce  the  engineer  from  this  basic 
responsibility  becau.se  only  the  engi¬ 
neer  can  maintain  the  guided  search 
for  the  most  economic  alternatives. 

The  engineer  must  be  prepared  for 
this  responsibility.  He  must  under¬ 
stand  the  principles  and  techniques 
for  economic  comparison  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  alternatives  as  completely  as 


By  George  A.  Taylor,  professor  of  en¬ 
gineering  and  management  at  the 
Thayer  School  of  Engineering,  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  Hanover,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 
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he  understands  the  principles  of 
physics.  As  this  accomplishment  re¬ 
quires  sfjecial  education,  it  is  not  too 
uncommon  to  find  that  the  engineer 
is  both  unaware  of  and  unprepared 
for  this  responsibility. 

It  seems  axiomatic  that  one  of  the 
essentials  in  engineering  is  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  human  element.  Ihe 
building  of  the  pyramids  or  of  the 
first  commercial  steam  engine  was 
more  than  applying  mathematics  and 
art  to  the  design  of  sjjecific  structures. 
.All  applications  of  science  must  re¬ 
solve  the  human  problems  prohibiting 
the  application. 

Education  in  the  liberal  arts  is  one 
step  that  has  generally  been  adopted 
to  prepare  the  engineer  for  the  hu¬ 
man  problems  for  which  he  is  re- 
sjjonsible.  The  general  goal  in  liberal 
arts  education  for  the  engineer  has 
l)een  to  include  as  many  disciplines 
as  possible — psychology,  philosophy, 
history,  government,  sociologv’,  eco¬ 
nomics,  geography,  communications 
-  ^n  the  basis  that  all  contribute  to 
competence  in  human  relations. 

The  first  inclusion  of  liberal  arts  in 
engineering  education  may  have  Ix'en 
accidental — that  is,  without  any  con¬ 
cept  of  its  role  in  engineering,  but 
only  of  its  role  in  the  development  of 
the  individual. 

The  modem  pattern  is  to  include 
liberal  arts  in  engineering  or  pre-en¬ 
gineering  curricula.  But  if  we  are 
using  a  planned  approach,  why 
should  we  stop  here?  If  experience 
with  liberal  arts  is  good,  might  we 
not  expect  equally  good  experience 
by  adding  selected  disciplines  spe¬ 
cifically  designed  to  educate  the  en¬ 
gineer  “to  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  organization  and  direction  of 
essential  human  skills”? 

Furthermore,  the  engineer  does  not 
work  alone.  He  is  part  of  some  com¬ 
mercial  organization  and  must  direct 
his  part  of  the  organization  as  well  as 
conform  to  the  directions  which  gov¬ 
ern  his  role. 

We  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion 
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I  “my  grandfather  makes  the 
best  playground  equipment 
in  the  whole  world. ..because 

he  loves  little  people  like  me!  he  makes 
slides  and  swings  and  see  saws  and  all 
kinds  of  things,  they’re  real  strong  and 
they’re  very  safe,  if  you’re  going  to  buy 
playground  things  you  better  talk  to  my 
grandfather  or  my  father  first  they’re  both 
named  mr.  burke.” 


Send  me  your  playground  planning  and  specification  file. 

J.  E.  BURKE  COMPANY 

P.  0  Box  986  Dept.  55  P.  0.  Box  549  Dept  55 
New  Brunswick.  Fond  du  Lac, 

New  Jersey  OR  Wisconsin 

Sec.  E 

Name: _ _ 

Street:  -  _  _ 

City:- - State: _ _ 
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PIXMOBILE  AUDIO-ED 
LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  BOOTH 


All  Steel  Construction 
Maximum  Strength  and  Rigidity 

•  Outstanding  Acoustical  Control 

•  Comfort 

•  Convenience 

•  Complete  Safety 

For  further  information,  write  .  .  . 

THE  ADVANCE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

2300  East  Douglas  Ave.  Wichita,  Kansas 
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science  ,  . 
demonstrations 

IN  COLOR 
WITH  MOTION 


The  ACT  0  MATIC  Dual  Position  Projector  enables  you  to 
project  actual  test  tubes,  electrolysis  cells,  meters  and 
other  science  apparatus.  As  the  demonstration  is  per¬ 
formed,  it  is  projected  LIVE  on  the  screen  in  large,  vivid 
detail.  Also  projects  class  notes,  diagrams,  etc.  as  they  are 
written.  Tested  demonstrations  and  prepared  transpar¬ 
encies  are  available  in  chemistry,  physics  and  biology. 


patents  pending 


for  additional 
information 
write  to: 


LABORATORY 

FURNITURE  CO.,  INC. 

DUAL-POSITION  PROJECTOR 

Old  Country  Road,  Mineola,  N  Y. 

Engineers  (continued) 

that  engineering  works  are  marvels  of 
management  whether  they  may  be  the 
construction  of  an  office  building  in 
the  heart  of  New  York  City,  a  jet 
strato-cruiser,  or  a  radio  selling  for 
twenty  dollars. 

Consequently  we  cannot  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  engineer  is  a  man¬ 
ager.  He  must  be  competent  to  man¬ 
age  in  various  degrees;  men,  mate¬ 
rials,  machines,  money,  and  methods. 
If  he  is  “to  do  for  one  dollar  what 
any  artisan  would  do  for  two”  he 
must  be  a  competent  manager. 

Management  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  engineer’s  job.  It  is  ine.xtricably 
woven  into  his  job  function.  It  should 
not  be  excluded  from  his  education 
nor  should  it  be  deferred  until  he 
enters  industiA-,  any  more  than  his 
liberal  arts  education  should  be. 

Tlie  management  content  in  most 
engineering  curricula  is  clearly  inade¬ 
quate.  In  improving  this  situation,  it 
is  not  proposed  to  give  the  student  all 
the  manasiement  instmction  he  will 
ever  need,  hut  we  can  aim  to  make 
him  literate  in  certain  fundamental 
areas  and  also  instill  in  him  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  need  for  continued 
management  development. 

.All  the  while  we  ha\e  taken  for 
granted  a  thorough  foundation  in 
the  sciences  and  mathematics.  How¬ 
ever,  even  after  this  training  there 
remains  a  great  clifTerence  between 
the  education  of  the  scientist  and  of 
the  engineer;  this  difTerence  is  pro- 
\  ided  by  the  engineering  courses.  I'he 
point  is  tliat  education  in  the  sciences 
without  engineering  courses  cannot 
be  accepted  as  adequate  education 
for  engineers. 

The  easy  road  to  an  “engineering” 
cvirricuhun  (and  it  may  be  followed 
\cty  innocently)  is  to  offer  science 
courses  labeled  engineering.  .At  pres¬ 
ent,  this  is  the  most  likely  cause  of 
deficiency  in  the  engineering  content 
of  an  engineering  curriculum. 

Years  ago,  many  science  courses 
were  called  engineering  because  they 
were  taught  by  the  engineering  school 
faculty  instead  of  the  physics  depart¬ 
ment.  In  this  way  it  was  possible 
that  some  engineering  graduates  re- 
cei\ed  no  hona  fide  engineering 
courses,  only  science  courses  with  a 
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variety  of  engineering  labels  and  some 
pure  mathematics  courses  (and  some 
cook  book  courses) .  A  most  definite 
improvement  is  the  use  of  the  term 
engineering-science  for  science 
courses  that  were  once  called  engi¬ 
neering — a  reclassification  in  the  right 
direction.  I  his,  howe\cr,  is  only  one 
of  the  necessary  steps. 

1  do  not  believe  we  should  infei 
that  only  one  type  of  course  will  meet 
this  broad  description.  Certainly  we 
have  enf)ugh  confidence  in  the  ori'p- 
nality  and  ability  of  educators  to  de¬ 
sign  courses  in  engineering  tl.at  are 
distineti\  e  from  science  courses.  1  low- 
ever  such  courses  will  generally  in¬ 
volve  the  analysis  or  synthesis  of  sys¬ 
tems  in  which  the  student  may  find 
an  interplay  of  many  disciplines:  sci¬ 
ence,  mathematics,  economic  selec¬ 
tion,  human  considerations,  e\en  ju¬ 
dicial  problems. 

Vocational,  or  trade,  courses 
should  not  appear  in  college  but 
should  be  re.ser\ed  for  on-the-job 
instruction  as  needed.  Vocational 
courses  should  not  be  confused  with 
enirineering  courses.  Engineering  case 
problems  are  presented  not  to  be 
memorized  (in  fact,  we  anticipate 
they  will  not  be  encountered  again) 
and  the  emphasis  is  on  analysis.  On 
the  other  hand,  vocational  courses 
teach  facts  with  the  emphasis  on 
memory.  Similarly,  “cook  book”  in¬ 
struction  should  be  acciuired  on  the 
job,  not  in  college. 

Engineering  courses  demand  ex¬ 
ceptional  teaching.  Too  often  the 
teacher  is  without  a  suitable  text  or 
adequate  case  problems  to  meet  his 
needs  in  applying  all  the  disciplines 
that  go  into  specific  engineering  sit¬ 
uations.  He  must  often  write  his  own 
material  and  find  his  own  cases.  Case 
w'riting  in  engineering  colleges  has 
not  been  developed  or  financially 
supported,  so  there  is  only  a  meager 
reservoir  from  which  to  draw.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  engineering  teacher  must 
conduct  his  own  search.  Because  en¬ 
gineering  is  the  application  of  so 
many  disciplines,  the  engineering 
teacher  must  also  keep  abreast  of  the 
developments  in  science,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  economics,  and  management,  as 
well  as  the  continuous  new  applica¬ 
tions  of  these  disciplines  in  industry. 

Education  for  engineering  requires 
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Streamlined  fountains  of 
glistening  vitreous  china 


in  modern  styling 

The  matchless  beauty  of  vitreous  china  is  successfully  com¬ 
bined  with  functional  utility  in  these  streamlined  fountains  by 
Halsey  Taylor.  The  line  is  complete,  providing  a  wide  range 
of  selection  in  face-mounted  and  semi- recessed  wall  types,  as 
well  as  battery  models  and  pedestals.  Available  in  gleaming 
white  or  in  attractive  colors  to  suit  your  architectural  decor. 


The  Halsey  W.  Taylor  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio 


V 


f 


Write  for  latest  catalog,  or  see  Sweet's  or  the  Yellow  Pages 

THIS  MARK  OF  LEADERSHIP  IDENTIFIES  THE  MOST 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  MODERN  DRINKING  FIXTURES 
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BULLETIN 

BOARDS 


CHALKBOARDS 


•  CORK  BULLETIN  BOARDS 

in  17  colors,  including  the  new 
E-Z  Clean-Plastic  Sealed.  Fur¬ 
nished  cut  to  your  given  sizes, 
mounted  on  various  backing 
boards,  or  in  full  rolls. 

•  COMPOSITION  CHALKBOARDS 

in  7  colors.  Also  Porcelain-on- 
Steel  and  Natural  Slate  Chalk¬ 
boards. 

•  ALL  BOARDS  FURNISHED 

unframed  or  framed  with  oak  or 
anodized  aluminum. 


•  FRAMED  COMBINATION 
BOARDS 

Any  combination  of  cork  bulletin 
board,  chalkboard  or  pcgboard. 


•  FLOOR  STAND  BOARDS 

Reversible  and  non-rcversiblc;  in 
various  combinations. 

Send  for  brochure 

BANGOR  CORK 

COMPANY.  INC. 

Pen  Argyl,  Pa. 


Engineers  (continued) 

greater  attention  to  the  efficient  use 
of  time.  Presently  courses  which  teach 
engineering  functions  may  duplicate 
the  instruction  in  basic  disciplines. 

Another  problem  in  the  efficient 
use  of  time  is  created  because  the  dis¬ 
ciplines  may  be  taught  under  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  jurisdictions.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  electricity  will  be  taught  in 
physics,  in  engineering  science,  and 
in  electrical  engineering  courses.  The 
actual  overlap  depends  on  the  success 
of  communicating,  coordinating,  and 
planning  for  these  courses. 

The  role  of  science  in  engineering 
is  not  to  be  underestimated.  The  two 
were  divorced  for  many  years  and 
our  early  engineers  in  England  and 
the  United  States  practiced  without 
employing  much  science  in  their  art. 
I'hat  was  a  mistake  which  we  have 
been  correcting.  Howe\er,  this  does 
not  mean  that  science  courses  must 
henceforth  constitute  the  sole  techni¬ 
cal  education  of  engineers. 

An  we  come  down  through  history  , 
man  has  consistently  failed  to  inte¬ 
grate  science  and  technology,  with 
the  two  thus  developing  independ¬ 
ently.  With  better  integration  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  both  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  have  developed  at  an  acceler¬ 
ated  pace.  Integration  has,  in  fact, 
created  an  even  greater  and  more 
vital  need  for  engineers  to  keep  tech¬ 
nology  abreast  of  the  developments 
in  science.  A  single  discovery  in  sci¬ 
ence  may  have  thousands  of  different 
applications  and  each  application 
usually  requires  a  great  many  engi¬ 
neers  to  achieve  the  transition  from 
science  to  application.  This  role  of 
the  engineer  requires  education  not 
only  in  science  but  in  the  economic 
creativity  of  technologies  and  in  the 
management  of  human  resources. 
The  task  of  engineering  education, 
therefore,  is  to  train  enough  intellec¬ 
tually  qualified  men  to  make  these 
applications.  On  their  success  de¬ 
pends  our  standard  of  living  and  our 
national  security. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  safe  air  trans¬ 
portation,  reliable  launching  of  space 
satellites,  moon  contacts  with  rockets, 
or  adequate  production  for  peace  or 
war,  it  will  depend  on  our  ability  to 
produce  qualified  engineers.  • 
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PROTECT  YOUR 
BUSINESS  SECRETS! 


AUTO-SHRED  Destroys 

CONFIDENTIAL  LEHERS,  OBSOLETE 
RECORDS,  PLANS,  DRAWINGS, 
ENGINEERING,  EXPERIMENTAL  DATA 

IN  SECONDS 


Designed  for  your  office,  this  new,  light¬ 
weight  compact  AUTO-SHRED  will  convert 
all  your  confidential,  obsolete  business  papers 
into  shreds  quickly  and  efficiently.  Quiet. 
Easy  to  use.  Automatic  hopper  takes  up  to 
too  sheets  of  paper  at  a  time.  Will  slice 
through  paper  clips,  pins  and  staples.  Com¬ 
pletely  enclosed  (positively  safe!  in  a  beau¬ 
tifully  designed  fiberglass  case  that  matches 
the  practical  appearance  of  other  office 
equipment.  Don't  let  your  business  secrets 
find  their  way  into  unauthorized  hands. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
and  10  day  free  trial  offer 

INDUSTRIAL  SHREDDER  and  CUTTER  CO. 
I  131  Mill  Street  ua  M?/ti  Salem,  Ohio 
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THE  FARQUHAR  STAR- 
TERRESTRIAL  GLOBE  ac¬ 


quaints  the  student  with  his  uni¬ 
verse  and  orients  him  to  his 
earth,  his  sun  and  the  rest  of 
his  stars. 

ST- 12"  diameter  .  $  49.50 

ST-20"  "  (pictured)  115.00 

THE  FARQUHAR  TRANS¬ 
PARENT  TERRESTRIAL 
GLOBE  acquaints  the  student 
with  his  earth.  The  world  be¬ 
comes  round  under  his  feet. 

TT- 14" diameter  (pictured)  $  29.00 

TT-24"  "  .  125.0C 

TT-36"  "  .  220.00 

FARQUHAR  TRANSPARENT  GLOBES 
3724  Irving  St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 
Telephone  EVergreen  2-2833 
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Terrazzo,  like  any  floor,  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  damaging  wear  unless  it 
is  maintained  with  proper  sur¬ 
face  protection.  Hillyard  spe¬ 
cialized  treatments  form  a  natu¬ 
ral  partnership  with  the  flooring 
-  reinforce  the  critical  wearing 
surface -hold  or  restore  "new 
floor ”  beauty  and  save  many  dol¬ 
lars  in  longer  wear  and  simpli¬ 
fied,  labor  saving  maintenance. 
Follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  architect,  flooring  manufac¬ 
turer  or  flooring  association  and 
you’ll  always  be  money  ahead. 
While  N.T.M.A.  grants  no  ap¬ 
provals,  contractor  member 
firms  widely  approve  and  use  the 
following  terrazzo  treatments. 
Compare  official  specifications* 
of  the  National  Terrazzo  and 
Mosaic  Association  against 
the  performance  of  Hillyard 
treatments. 

Recommended:  "Fill  the  original  pores  .  . 
Terrazzo  is  benefited  by  a  penetrating 
(non-varnish)  seal.” 

Hillyard  Super  ONEX-SEAL'S 
protective  seal  for  terrazzo  gives 
a  color-bright  surface  needing 
no  further  finish.  UL  listed, 
non-slip. 

Recommended:  “Use  a  neutral  liquid 
cleaner  as  recommended  by  member 
firms  of  the  N.T.M.A.” 

Hillyard  SUPER  SHINE- 
ALL®  is  a  neutral  chemical 
liquid  cleaner  that  thoroughly 
cleans  and  brightens  without 
harm  to  terrazzo  or  its  matrix. 

UL  listed,  non-slip. 

Recommended:  “CAUTION :  Sweeping 
compounds  containing  oil  .  .  are  not  only 
a  fire  hazard,  but  will  penetrate  and 
piermanently  discolor  terrazzo.” 

Hillyard  SUPER  HIL-TONE® 
is  a  non-greasy  dressing  that 
leaves  terrazzo,  wood  and  other 
I  type  floors  dust  free  and  lus- 

I  trous.  UL  listed,  relating  to  fire 

I  hazard. 

*  Terrozzo  Molntenonce’'  published  by  N.T. 

I  M  A.,  Woshington,  D.  C. 

NTMA  Flash,  July  17,  1959. 

Let  the  Hillyard  “Maintaineer?” 
serve  on  your  team.  Here’s  the 
man  who  can  size  up  your  floor 
[  problems,  recommend  treatments 
that  meet  manufacturer  or  asso¬ 
ciation  specifications.  He’s 


IIIVARIj 


ON  TERRAZZO  •  WOOD  •  ASPHALT 


RUBBER  •  VINYL  •  CONCRETE 


OR  GYMNASIUM 


You’ll  JuUii  Ahesid\vitli 


HILLYARD  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Dept.  E-S 
Q  Please  send  treatment  recommendations  for  terrozzo. 
□  Pleose  have  the  Maintaineer  coll.  No  obligation! 

Name . 


I  Firm  or  Institution, 


BRANCHES  AND  WAREHOUSES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  j  Address 


San  Jos*,  Calif. 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Pasaaic.  N.J. 


City. 


.  State. 
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*‘Tow«r  of  Bobol"  Brut^hol 


Courtesy  of  Verlog  Anton  Schroll  Co« 


Genesis  (1:9)  tells  the  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  .  .  .  “He 
confounded  their  iguoge  that  they  may  not  understand  one 
another's  speech  .  .  .  and  He  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Since  that  time  language  has  been  a  barrier  to  understanding 
among  men — a  root  of  strife  and  suspicion.  This  then  is  the 
reason  for  studying  language — the  reason  for  teaching  language 
...  to  know,  understand  and  communicate. 

Electronic  Teaching  Laboratories,  creator  of  the  language  lab¬ 
oratory  concept,  is  proud  to  contribute  to  the  communication 
among  men  through  MONITOR  Language  Laboratory  Systems. 
Language  is  learned  as  it  is  spoken — naturally,  fluently, 
thoroughly. 


Inventors  of  the  Modern  Electronic  Teaching  laboratory 


When  considering  a  language  laboratory  system,  think  of  two 
things  .  .  .  the  quality  of  the  product  and  the  future  of  those  who 
will  learn  from  it.  Choose  Monitor  with  confidence. 


ELEGRONIC  TEACHING  LABORATORIES 

5034  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Northwest 
Washington  16,  D.  C. 
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Two  top  mm  in  vocational 
education  tell  what 
they  observed  inside 
Russia’s  classrooms 


by  Mark  Nichols  and  H.  H.  London 

On  assignment  from  the  American  Vocational  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  the  authors 
travelled  7,000  miles  inside  Russia  where  they  inspected 
schools,  observed  students,  and  talked  with  educators. 
They  learned  not  only  how  Ivan  learns  a  trade,  but  that 
the  government  makes  sure  that  it's  the  right  one.  Mr. 
\ichols  is  state  director  of  vocational  education  for  Utah. 
Dr.  London  is  professor  of  industrial  education  at  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

UNDKR  Stalin,  Russia's  education  at  the  secondary 
school  level  catered  primarily  to  the  academically 
I'ifted.  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev  rectified  the  “error" 
two  years  ago  when  he  said  of  his  country's  young  gradu¬ 
ates:  “[  I'hey]  have  little  knowledge  of  practical  matters, 
and  inadequate  training  for  production.  I'heir  scluxding 
is  somewhat  divorced  from  life.”  He  ordered  a  drastic 
shakeup  of  Russia's  ten-year,  primary-secondary  school 
program  to  combat  “an  unhealthy  attitude  toward  physi¬ 
cal  labor.”  Behind  the  gentle  pronouncements,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  was  facing  up  to  a  growing  shortage  of 
working  manpower  and  unrest  among  “over-educated” 
high  school  and  college  graduates.  For  two  years  ago, 
Mr.  K.  also  predicted  that  in  fifteen  years,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  lead  the  world  in  total  production  of  eco¬ 
nomic  goods.  Vocational  education  has  become  the 
modus  operandi  for  fulfilling  this  goal. 


Ironically,  while  Russia  has  mo\ed  swiftly  to  emulate 
.America's  pre-Sputnik  system  of  education,  we  have  hys¬ 
terically  added  more  mathematics,  science,  and  foreign 
language  to  our  curriculum^ — trying  to  implement  the 
program  the  Soviets  abandoned  as  inadecjuatc. 

Long  a  careful  obser\cr  of  the  Russian  scene.  Dr. 
M.  D.  Mobley,  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Vo¬ 
cational  Assoc  iation,  has  consistently  cited  the  hazards  of 
our  aping  another's  education  philosophies.  “It  takes 
extraordinary  talent  and  training  to  be  a  good  surgeon 
or  a  toolmaker,  a  good  salesman  or  a  nurse,  a  good 
farmer  or  a  homemaker,”  he  has  said.  “Let  us  have  our 
own  educators  de\elop  all  these  inate  virtues  with  their 
historic,  unmatched  skills  .  .  .  and  let’s  do  it  the  .\merican 
way.” 

Because  it  wanted  first-hand  observations  of  Russia's 
progress  in  pushing  the  Communist  equivalent  of  voca¬ 
tional  education,  the  ava,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  sent  us  to  the  Soviet  Union  last 
spring.  We  traceled  some  7,000  miles  inside  Russia  in¬ 
specting  eight-year  scluxils,  ten-year  schcxils,  trade  schools, 
vocational-technical  schools,  technikums,  technical  insti¬ 
tutes,  engineering  colleges,  and  the  University  of  Moscow. 

We  saw  why  the  Soviets  are  making  important  gains 
in  technical  training  and  vocational  guidance. 

Ten-year  schools.  This  is  the  organizational  pattern 
for  the  elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior  high  school 
which  children  enter  at  the  age  of  7  and  graduate  at  17, 
their  attendance  being  mandatory*  for  eight  years.  The 
eight-year  school  is  the  equivalent  in  rural  communities. 
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The  Moscow  Ten- Year  School,  a  typical  example  of 
this  program,  operates  two  shifts — o’te  beginning  at  8:30 
in  the  morning,  the  other  at  2:30  in  the  afternoon.  This 
school  has  an  enrollment  of  1,500  and  a  library  of  17,000 
volumes. 

Some  classes  convene  daily  (the  school  week  is  six 
days)  and  some  are  taught  only  one  day  a  week.  Home 
economics,  metal  work,  and  carpentry  are  offered  in  the 
seventh  grade  for  a  two-hour,  once-a-week  session. 

Eighth-  and  ninth-grade  students  work  in  factories 
four  hours  a  day,  two  days  a  week  during  tne  school 
year.  Factories  pay  for  this  production  work  through 
improvements  in  instructional  facilities. 

During  the  summer,  eighth-grade  students  work  on  col¬ 
lective  farms  for  twenty-five  days,  doing  farm  work  or 
working  at  machine  repair  stations.  Students  who  have 
completed  the  ninth  grade  work  for  at  least  twenty-five 
days  in  factories  during  the  summer.  These  students  may 
receive  a  small  stipend  for  their  summer  employment. 

All  USSR  examinations  are  given  to  students  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  and  tenth  years.  We  obser\ed  in  a 
school  in  Leningrad,  however,  that  students  and  teachers 
know  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  the  questions 
that  will  be  asked  in  the  tenth-year  final  exam.  In  effect, 
the  questions  become  a  course  of  study  for  the  year’s 
instructional  program.  For  instance,  there  may  be  thirty- 
two  questions  with  two  parts — theoretical  and  practical 
— in  physics.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  students  draw  num¬ 
bers  out  of  a  hat  to  find  out  which  questions  they  will 
answer.  A  grade  of  3,  on  a  5-grade  scale,  is  required  for 
passing.  Only  students  with  high  grades  in  these  finals 
are  eligible  to  take  the  entry  examinations  for  technical 
institutes  and  universities. 

Such  procedures  convinced  us  that  education  under 
the  Russian  system  is  terrifically  competitive.  Students 
who  graduate  from  ten-year  schools  probably  do  have 
two  or  three  times  the  amount  of  mathematics  and  sci¬ 
ence  that  is  required  for  entrance  in  specialized  higher 
educational  institutions  in  America.  Only  the  top  aca¬ 
demic  achievers,  however,  are  included  in  this  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  Russian  student  population. 

1  oday,  the  idea  of  becoming  productive  workers  for 
the  state  is  foremost  among  students  in  ten-year  schools 
who  spend  almost  one-third  of  their  time  during  their 
final  three  years  in  \ocational  work  experience. 

Trade  schools.  The  shift  in  emphasis  from  academic 
training  for  all  students  to  vocational  and  technical  train¬ 
ing  for  many  is  evident  everywhere  in  Russia,  skilled  and 
technical  workers  being  in  short  supply.  This  education 
below  the  college  level  is  taught  in  both  trade  schools 
and  technical  schools. 

Students  who  enter  trade  schools  must  have  completed 
at  least  seven  years  in  the  general  education  schools; 
thus,  they  are  14  or  15  years  old  when  they  enter.  We 
\  isited  the  Moscow  Building  Trades  School  where  about 
80  percent  of  the  students  are  boys.  Surprised  to  see  any 
girls  at  all  in  this  type  of  program,  we  were  told  this  is 
not  unusual  in  Russia.  Apparently  it  is  not;  we  later  saw 
women  working  along  with  men  in  all  kinds  of  building 
construction  jobs. 


Photos  by  SoTfoto 


Soviet  workers  train  in  a  Siberian  institute  of  machine 
building  (above)  and  metal  workers  school  in  Moscow. 

Trade  school  students  get  skill  training  for  half  of  the 
first  year  (in  the  building  and  metal  working  trades)  and 
related  theoretical  instruction  the  other  half.  They  re¬ 
ceive  no  stipends  during  their  first  year  such  as  technical 
school  and  technikum  students  are  allowed.  I'hey  arc, 
how’ever,  paid  for  their  production  work.  We  observed 
students  making  shelves  for  apartment  buildings,  for 
which  they  were  paid  50  to  100  rubles  ($5  $10)  per 
month.  During  their  second  year  they  are  paid  about  30 
percent  of  the  amount  a  grade-seven  worker  would  earn. 

Second-year  trade  students  work  in  the  construction 
industry  under  the  direction  of  their  first-year  shop  in¬ 
structors.  They  attend  school  one  day  a  week  for  related 
technological  work  and  to  study  for  the  examination. 
They  are  given  time  off  with  pay  to  prepare  for  and  take 
this  exam,  which  is  conducted  by  the  city  supervisory- 
staff  in  vocational  education.  .\  grade  of  three  is  manda¬ 
tory-  for  passing.  Workers  in  factories  are  rated  in  terms 
of  a  seven-grade  scale  and  paid  accordingly  . 

rpMiESE  '1R.\DE  school  stuclcnts  must  spend  at  least 
jL  three  years  working  in  the  field  of  their  specialty 
after  they  complete  school.  (If  they  want  to  change  oc¬ 
cupations  later  they  must  take  additional  training.) 

Vocational-technical  schools.  Example  of  this  type  is 
the  Moscow  Metal  Working  Technical  School.  Like  all 
such  institutions,  it  is  co-operated  with  a  "patron  plant,” 
in  this  case  a  dynamo  factory.  Its  students  are  jneparing 
to  become  lathe  operators,  instrument  makers,  winders 
of  electro-machines,  and  electro-mechanics. 

Entering  students,  who  must  be  graduates  of  ten-year 
schools,  are  17  to  18  years  old.  Lathe  operators  and  wind¬ 
ers  attend  for  ten  months;  others  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
(Students  may  enter  quarterly — there  is  a  graduation 
every  three  months.)  Sixty  to  70  percent  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  shop  training  and  the  remainder  is  devoted  to 
theoretical  and  related  studies. 

Final  exams  include  manipulative  and  theoretical 
tests.  Students  are  expected  to  attain  a  grade  of  4  or  5 
(on  the  7-grade  scale) .  Workers  with  a  grade  4  in  indus- 
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try  cam  about  500  rubles  ($50)  monthly.  Higher  grades 
are  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  150  rubles  each.  I  he  work 
week  at  the  dynamo  plant  totals  forty-one  hours-  the 
same  as  for  most  factory  workers. 

1  he  trade  and  vocational  schools  accept  only  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  that  are  needed  for  employment.  Worker 
neetls  are  first  determined  by  planning  committees;  then 
students  are  enrolled  (we  couldn’t  find  out  exactly  howj 
to  meet  the  recjuirements.  We  were  told  the  system  is  as 
simple  as  having  a  hundred  lM)lts  that  needs  nuts — and 
then  putting  the  hundred  nuts  on  the  bolts.  Very  simple, 
indeed! 

Half  of  Russia’s  workers  are  women.  1  hey  seem  to  be 
doing  all  kinds  of  jobs,  even  heav  y  manual  labor.  We  saw- 
one  young  woman  at  the  entl  of  a  jack-hammer  break¬ 
ing  and  loosening  concrete  on  a  roadbed.  We  saw  others 
working  on  railroad  section  ciews,  carrying  hod,  plaster¬ 
ing  buildings,  |xnuing  concrete  runways,  and  digging 
sewer  ditches. 

5'et,  we  were  told  that  large  families  are  encouraged 
if  they  can  be  properly  taken  care  of.  Mothers  of  large 
families  receive  a  bonus  or  monthly  stipend  of  as  much  as 
150  rubles.  Another  encouragement  of  family  life  is  the 
stigma  attached  to  (and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining) 
divorce. 

With  all  the  emphasis  on  the  family  and  the  zeal  to 
improve  living  conditions,  Soviet  educators  pay  little 
attention  to  home  living  education.  We  asked  Fenrikh 
Zclenki,  chief  of  the  Central  Committee  for  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education,  why  this  was  so. 

“We  are  increasing  our  emphasis  and  scope  of  culi¬ 
nary  schools,”  he  replied.  "We  are  doing  the  same  with 
dressmaking  schools.  Our  medical  care  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  are  free.  Our  nursery  and  kindergarten  schools  arc- 
operated  on  a  minimum  cost  basis.  We  are  encouraging 
our  women  to  work  and  to  take  an  active  interest  in  civic 
and  social  affairs.  With  such  a  pattern  of  services,  there 
is  little  need  for  the  mother  or  wife  to  have  had  educa¬ 
tion  in  homemaking.  There  is  really  very  little  for  her  to 
do  in  the  home.” 


Nor  is  business  and  distributive  education  what  it  is 
in  Ann-rica  ( understandably,  since  the  government  is  em¬ 
ployer,  manufacturer,  and  distributor) . 

Business  education  courses  are  given  scant  attention  in 
the  ten-year  schools,  according  to  our  interpreter,  al¬ 
though  they  are  offered  in  some  technical  schools.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  Russians  have  less  demand  for  secretaries 
and  stenographers  than  we  have  in  .America  although 
many  accountants  must  be  required  to  take  care  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  Ixxikwork  which  is  inv  olved  in  the 
Sov  iet  system. 

Distributive  education  hasn't  come  into  its  own  as  yet 
— or  at  least  its  need  doesn't  seem  to  be  recognized. 
Everywhere  in  retail  stores  large  numbers  of  people  wait 
to  be  served.  We  heard  that  some  on-the-job  training 
in  selling  is  provided  in  larger  stores  such  as  GUM  in 
Moscow,  but  none  is  offered  in  the  schools. 

Half  of  Russia’s  labor  force  is  tied  down  on  the  86,000 
state  and  collective  farms  (compared  with  9  percent  on 
fanns  in  the  U.S.).  While  oversupply  of  most  farn\  prod¬ 
ucts  is  our  problem,  undersupply  is  the  chief  headache 
in  Russia. 

Education  of  the  farm  people  themselves  is  on  the  up¬ 
grade;  adult  education  is  recognized  as  important  among 
farmers.  I'rained  farm  machinery  operators  and  repair¬ 
men  receive  premium  wages  or  stipends.  Instruction  in 
farm  macliinery  care  and  repair  and  in  irrigation  is  pro- 
v  ided  in  rural  areas  by  vocational  and  technical  schools 
comparable  to  the  trade  schools  and  v  ocational -technical 
schools  in  the  cities.  In  addition,  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  conducts  agronomy  schools  and  livestock  produc¬ 
tion  schools  for  farm  youth. 

One  of  Russia’s  biggest  projects  is  adult  vocational 
education  conducted  in  evening  schools.  This  was  in  evi- 
tlence  everywhere.  The  government  does  not  hesitate  to 
spend  large  sums  in  this  area  of  education  because  of  its 
immediate  contribution  to  worker  productivity  and  there¬ 
fore  to  Khruslichev's  goal  of  economic  supremacy.  Fifty 
million  Russians,  we  were  told,  attend  various  kinds  of 
adult  education  programs.  This  represents  nearly  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  population  and,  if  true,  is  indeed  an  im¬ 
pressive  figure! 

SHOfLD  vvE  follow  Russia's  educational  pKxedure  as 
described  here?  Not  if  we  want  to  develop  students 
with  imagination  and  initiative  who  can  think  for  them¬ 
selves  in  new  and  challenging  situations.  .After  our  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  we  vote  positively  on  the  side  of 
American  education.  But  let  us  not  be  smug! 

Vocational  training  gets  more  emphasis  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  program  in  Russia  than  it  does  in  .America.  It  is 
l)eing  carefully  correlated  with  on-job  experience  and 
planned  in  terms  of  job  needs.  We  have  made  recreation 
an  integral  part  of  our  secondary  education  program. 
Perhaps  we  should  think  more  seriously  of  making  super¬ 
vised  work  experience  equally  important. 

There  is  much  in  Russian  education  that  we  can  emu¬ 
late  and  we  have  the  wealth,  resources,  and  know-how  to 
improve  our  system  if  we  want  to.  But  want  to,  we  must, 
before  it  is  too  late.  • 
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which  they  lia\e  ventured,  tiic  lalx)r  people  arc  using  a 
“mix”  of  instructors  that  includes  the  professional  educa¬ 
tor  at  the  college  and  university  level,  as  well  as  other 
Ijrofessionals  employed  by  the  unions  themseK  es. 

I  he  United  Auto  Workers,  for  instance,  has  a  staff  of 
forty-five  people—  most  of  them  with  some  professional 
educational  background  devotetl  entirely  to  education 
programs.  'I'he  director  of  the  afl-cio‘s  Department  of 
Education,  Lawrence  Rogin,  was  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  University  of  Michigan's  extension  school. 

Labor  education  divides  into  two  parts:  that  con¬ 
cerned  with  general  and  union  welfare,  and  that  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  particular  skills  and  training  of  union 
members  in  their  roles  as  workmen. 

In  its  general  programs,  labor  is  making  free  and 
even  eager  use  of  facilities  of  universities  and  colleges;  in 
its  apprenticeship  programs,  it  is  gradually  pulling  away 
from  use  of  local  school  facilities,  in  fa\or  of  its  own 
buildings  or  other  meeting  jdaces. 

J'he  general  |jrograms  key  to  three  aspects:  an  honest 
effort  to  preserve  democratic  union  institutions  by  insur¬ 
ing  that  members,  and  particularly  officers,  understand 
parliamentary  procedures;  the  unions'  basic  purpose  of 
negotiating  with  management;  and  the  traditional  prob¬ 
lems  of  community  welfare,  ranging  from  local  to 
national  jxditics. 

Some  of  these  programs  are  very  ambitious,  such  as  the 
recently-announced  “National  Institute  of  Labor  Educa¬ 
tion,”  which  will  hold  three  ten-week  institutes  at  Cor¬ 
nell,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  and  Michigan 
State  next  summer.  I'hese  will  be  residential  courses, 
offering  studies  in  economics,  political  science,  sociology 
and  psychology,  and  trade  union  history  and  philosophy, 
plus  evening  seminars  on  labor  law,  defense,  civil  liber¬ 
ties,  and  business  organization,  .\ttendance  is  open  to  any 
union  member,  but  preferably  to  full-time  union  em¬ 
ployees.  Fees  will  be  jiaid  by  the  partici|jating  unions 
and  scholarsliips  are  available  to  pay  half  the  .$8  per  day 
cost  of  room  and  board. 

Directors  of  mle  include  such  educators  as  L.  H. 
.\dollson,  dean  of  Uni\ersity  of  Wisconsin's  extension 
division;  Ralph  Campbell,  profes.sor  of  Industrial  and 
labor  relations  at  Cornell;  P.  L.  Garinan  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois;  and  George  Shuster,  president  of  Hunter 
College. 

Most  of  the  courses,  howe\er,  are  not  of  such  a  com- 
prefiensi\e  schedule  and  consist  of  extension  courses  at 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  mostly  conducted  for 
union  emiiloyees  who  have  reached  some  rank  or  position 
within  the  union  organization  itself.  Last  summer  there 
were  more  than  l.aO  of  these  short  sessions  held  at  a  score 
of  schools.  1  he  United  .Steelworkers  Union,  for  example, 
held  a  two-week  staff  training  conference  at  Pennsyl- 
\ania  in  July  for  representatives  of  all  twenty-nine  of  the 
union’s  districts.  Sessions  took  up  changes  in  the  staff 
man’s  job,  labor  legislation,  economic  problems,  and 
human  relations.  Fhe  conference  was  run  by  Myron 
Joseph,  economics  professor  at  Carnegie  Institute. 

Newest  education  effort  of  the  labor  unions  is  aimed 


SOMETHING  LIKE  a  million  members  of  U.S.  labor 
unions  attend  some  sort  of  “school”  e\ery  year — 
from  apprenticeship  training  to  courses  in  political  sci¬ 
ence,  foreign  affairs,  and  business  economics. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  jirecise  figures,  for  most  of 
this  education  is  conducted  at  local-union  or  area  levels 
by  local  people  who,  though  they  may  use  materials  pre- 
jjared  for  them  by  national  groups,  don't  necessarily 
report  to  any  cential  point  on  results  and  attendance. 

Best  guesses  that  can  be  made,  however,  break  down 
about  this  way:  .Apprentices  in  training,  about  200,000. 
Journeymen  taking  advanced  courses  in  their  skills,  alxnit 
’OO.OOO.  Union  memfiers  at  all  levels  taking  part  in  sum¬ 
mer  institutes  and  weekend  and  nighttime  classes  in  var¬ 
ious  subjects,  about  700,000. 

In  some  areas-  most  particularly  that  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  training — the  unions  shy  away  from  professional 
educators  and  even  educational  institutions  where  pos¬ 
sible.  But  in  the  larger  area  of  general  education  into 
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at  skill  improvement;  biingint^  craftsmen  up  to  date  on 
new  techniques  and  materials  of  industry.  Particular 
leaders  in  this  aspect  of  union  education  have  been  the 
building  trades  unions  and  the  metalworking  and  typo¬ 
graphical  unions. 

Probably  the  biggest  program  in  this  regard  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  International  Hrotherhood  Of  Electri¬ 
cal  Workers  (ibew),  whose  members  are  now  concerned 
with  electronic  devices  as  well  as  electrical  work.  These 
programs  arc  conducted  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis 
(\ery  often  the  workmen  themsehes  pay  for  the  courses) 
with  much  of  the  “leaching”  help  supplied  by  manufac¬ 
turers. 

The  response  is  amazing.  In  Washington,  I).  C;.,  ibew 
recently  announced  an  eighteen-week  course  (to  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  night)  in  industrial  electronics.  Membei'ship 
was  limited  to  the  first  eighty  men  who  applied,  and  each 
man  was  to  jiay  $20.  A  total  of  more  than  120  men  (out 
of  the  local’s  total  600-odd  membership)  ajjplied  within 
two  days  of  the  announcement. 

Most  widely  known — and  again  probably  least  known 
in  detail — are  the  apprenticeship  programs  that  have 
long  been  conducted  by  most  labor  organizations.  .\1- 
though  some  have  been  attacked  on  the  charge  that  they 
are  used  to  limit  union  membership,  these  apprenticeship 
programs  are  in  the  main  real  study  courses.  They  are 
superintended  by  the  union’s  director  of  education  and 
they  run  anywhere  from  two  to  five  years. 

The  fNioNs  insist  that  they  have  the  only  real  means 
of  “making  a  mechanic”  (journeyman),  because 
they  relate  technical  knowledge  to  on-the-job  practice 
under  supervision.  1  his  is  the  key,  by  the  way,  to  their 
objections  to  certain  provisions  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  .Vet.  C'ourses  under  the  .Act  arc  often  designed 
at  two-year  lengths  and  are  ])arallel  (in  classrcK>ms  but 
not  on  the  job)  to  many  of  the  courses  given  by  the 
unions.  Union  leaders  argue  that  boys  will  go  through 
some  of  these  courses  and  be  It'd  to  believe  that  they  are 
mechanics  and  can  get  jobs.  “But  they  won’t  be  accept¬ 
able  mechanics,  and  they’ll  have  a  hard  time  getting  jobs, 
because  they’ll  have  no  practical  experience,”  commented 
one  union  educational  leader. 

Biggest  share  of  the  apprentices  are  in  the  eighteen 
trades  that  constitute  the  afl-cio’s  Building  and  Con¬ 
struction  I'rades  Council.  .According  to  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  the  construction  trades  ha\e  trained  an 
average  of  about  100,000  apprentices  a  year  over  the 
past  ten  years  or  more.  I'he  so-callt'd  “metal  trades” 
have  had  an  aveiage  of  more  than  26,000  apprentices  in 
training  each  year;  the  printing  trades,  about  13,000. 

'Ihese  apprenticeship  programs  are  entirely  “union 
made,”  though  often  local  school  facilities  are  used  as 
classrooms.  Teachers  are  volunteer  journeymen  who  hav  e 
themselves  heen  trained  for  this  purjx>se  and  who  receiv  e 
regular  union  scale  for  their  efforts.  In  almost  every  case, 
the  programs  are  handled  by  joint  employer-unioti  com¬ 
mittees,  with  both  sides  contributing  to  the  costs. 

In  addition,  the  apprentices  themselves  earn  regular 
salaries  during  the  years  they  remain  in  the  program — 


in  some  cast;s  earning  four  days’  pay  and  spending  one 
day  in  school,  in  others  being  paid  enough  to  compensate 
them  for  their  classroom  time. 

This  could  be  a  typical  example;  The  applicant  is  18 
years  old  (top  age  of  his  classmates  is  25).  He  has  a  high 
school  diploma  and  probably  has  college-entrance  quali¬ 
fications. 

He  registers  with  a  local  joint  committee  in  his  home 
city,  sits  out  a  waiting  period  that  may  last  several 
months,  is  interv  iewed  and,  once  accepted,  is  assigned  as 
an  apprentice  on  a  job.  Here  he  works  under  constant 
superv  ision  of  journeymen  of  his  trade. 

Usually,  he  is  reejuired  to  attend  “school  ’  at  least  two  ^ 
nights  each  week.  Courses  taught  include  mathematics 
(in  the  building  trades,  a  considerable  mathematical 
ability  is  often  required  of  a  journeyman),  blueprint 
reading,  and  other  subjects  related  to  his  job.  During  his 
apprenticeship,  his  pay  advances  (by  agreement  with  em¬ 
ployers)  from  an  average  of  50  jx-rcent  of  a  journey¬ 
man’s  pay  to  a  maximum  of  alxiut  85  percent. 

Graduation  may  be  just  that — termination  of  journey¬ 
man  status — or  it  may  be  accom|)anied  by  considerable 
ceremony.  One  union  in  the  brick  and  tile  industry  even 
puts  on  a  national  contest  for  its  top  graduates,  climaxes 
it  with  an  awards  dinner  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  which 
high  government  officials  are  invited-  and  attend. 

.As  a  footnote  to  this  overv  iew  of  labor  education,  men¬ 
tion  should  be  made  of  the  college  scholarships  that  labor 
groups  have  set  up,  both  for  children  of  their  own  mem¬ 
bers  and  for  children  of  non-union  members.  .Afl-cio 
itself  now  presents  six  scholarships  annually — three  to 
children  of  union  members.  Indiv  idual  unions,  of  which 
the  Seafarers’  Union  is  one,  also  present  scholarships  of 
this  nature,  lire  Oil,  Chemical  and  .Atomic  Workers 
L'nion  has  begun  an  annual  award  of  four  $2,000  schol¬ 
arships  limited,  in  this  case,  to  children  of  union  mem¬ 
bers. 

.Another  tangential  educational  activity  of  labor’s  is 
its  program  to  inform  tbe  general  public  of  the  objectives 
of  the  labor  movement.  Example  is  afl-cio’s  sponsorship 
of  the  Peabody-award-winning  newscast,  Eduard  P. 
Morgan  and  the  News. 

Biggest  problem  facing  labor  now  is  to  keep  its  ranks 
filled  out  with  trained  young  men  and  women.  Ewan 
Clague,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  predicts 
that  by  1970  there  will  be  a  40  percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  young  workers  in  .America’s  labor  force  (trade 
magazine  Factory  puts  the  figure  as  high  as  46  percent). 
But  as  the  demand  for  skilled  workers  increases,  the 
need  for  unskilled  workers  will  decrease.  Here  the  prob¬ 
lems  come  fidl  circle.  I  he  raw  fact  is  that  each  year 
seven  and  a  half  million  youngsters  leave  school  without 
a  high  school  diploma;  two-thirds  of  them  don’t  even  get 
as  far  as  senior  high  school.  Commissioner  Clague  allows 
that  we  might  witness  a  curious  dilemma  in  the  course  of 
the  1960’s.  “It  is  possible,”  he  recently  told  a  group  of 
labor  and  management  representatives,  “that  substantial 
unemployment  will  exist  side  by  side  with  labor  short¬ 
ages.”  We  can  expect  to  see  lalx)r  education  move  into 
high  gear  as  it  grapples  with  this  problem.  • 
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SCRATCH  A  imon’s  education  jjic),i>iam  and  you  see  its 
ideals.  Worker  education  in  some  unions  is  intended 
primarily  to  build  rank-and-lile  loyalty  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion;  in  others  it  is  the  device  for  mobilizing  opinion  for 
social-political  jjrograms;  in  still  others  education  is  the 
means  for  glooming  a  highly  skilled  officer  cmps. 

l.ahor  education  curriculum  takes  a  hundred  different 
forms.  Classes  are  organized  to  raise  workers’  skills,  to  fill 
the  leisure  hours  of  members,  to  promote  fraternity,  to 
guide  workers  as  consumers,  and  to  uncov  er  hidden  tal¬ 
ents  among  manual  laborers.  I  he  education  varies  be¬ 
cause  unions  differ  among  themselves  on  what  economic 
and  political  role  the  worker  should  play. 

.\hout  the  first  national  union  in  America  with  a  full¬ 
blown  education  [irogram  was  the  International  Ladies’ 
(farmcnt  Workers’  Union.  Worker  education  in  this 
union  sprang  from  a  highly  fertile  soil,  thirsty  for  knowl¬ 
edge  and  seeded  with  talent. 

Into  the  old  East  Side  of  New  \’ork,  from  which  the 
expanding  garment  industry  drew  its  immigrant  toilers 
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for  the  sweat  sliops,  there  came,  at  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  many  "teacfiers"  in  searcli  of  students.  I’hese  teach¬ 
ers  were  journalists,  preacfiers,  playriglits,  poets,  and 
revolutionists,  escaped  from  the  restrictions  and  repres¬ 
sions  of  the  Old  World,  come  to  the  New  World  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom.  These 
were  “men  of  the  H(K)k,”  of  ideas,  of  faith  in  the  human 
mind.  They  believed  that  man  could  not  live  by  bread 
alone;  but  thev  also  discovered  that  they  themselves 
coidd  not  li\e  by  the  word  alone.  And  so  they  learned  a 
trade,  pushing  the  needle  in  garment  factories — together 
with  their  “people.” 

Out  of  this  milieu  issued  a  rich  intellectual  life, 
readier  and  student  assailed  The  System  and  devised 
brave  new  worlds.  I'liey  sought  lasting  underpinnings  for 
their  dreams  by  exploring  the  philosophies  of  Rabbi 
.\kiba  and  Schopenhauer,  Spinoza  and  Dante,  Hegel 
and  Marx.  They  wrote  plays  and  acted  in  them.  1  hey 
wrote  IxKiks  and  passed  the  hat  to  print  them.  They  or¬ 
ganized  unions  and  political  movements  and,  through 
these,  they  organized  classes  to  study  man,  the  system, 
and — above  all — what  man  could  be  like  and  what  the 
syst*‘m  should  be  like.  In  the  gannent  union — and  in 
other  unions  sprung  from  the  same  soil  worker  educa¬ 
tion  was  the  creature  of  the  proletarianized  intellectual, 
sublimating  his  economic  and  spiritual  frustration  in  a 
world  of  mental  movement. 

1  he  original  and  inspired  urge  of  this  early  worker 
etlucation — to  remold  the  world  nearer  to  the  heart’s 
desire  —still  underlies  most  worker  education  today, 
d  here  is  this  difference:  whereas  the  emphasis  originally 
was  on  the  ultimate  goal,  the  present  emphasis  is  on  the 
immediate;  whereas  the  original  del)ate  revoked  around 
the  philosophic  underpinnings  of  social  change,  the 
present  debate  revolves  around  the  means  of  social 
( hange.  The  shift  is  from  inspiration  to  action. 

My  the  1920’s  the  ilgwi;  had  an  educational  program 
operating  on  a  formalized  basis.  Like  the  union  itself,  it 
was  groping  toward  community  integration.  .X  novel  fea- 
ture  of  this  program  was  its  use  of  uni\ersity  talent  for 
labor  education.  Top  educators  came  to  union  head- 
cjuarters  and  labor  lyceums  to  lecture  workers  on  history, 
go\ernment,  psychology,  and  economics.  Many  years 
later,  trade  unions  were  to  move  onto  the  campus;  but  in 
the  early  20’s  the  ilgwu  was  bringing  the  campus  to  the 
union,  and  -incidentally — was  bridging  the  gap  between 
the  semi-ghettoized  immigrant  worker  and  the  larger 
community  in  which  he  lived.  Some  of  .•Xrnerica’s  most 
distinguished  teachers  were  delighted  to  give  time  to 
these  classes,  not  only  because  they  believed  in  the  edifi¬ 
cation  of  the  common  man  but  because  many  of  them 
learned  at  least  as  much  as  they  taught  through  their 
asrociation  with  people  from  the  shops. 

In  the  early  1930’s,  the  ilgwi’  was  confronted  with  the 
first  challenge  of  growth  by  a  flood  of  new  members 
pouring  into  the  union.  These  new  thousands  were  called 
the  “nra  babies,”  the  youngsters  without  understanding 
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of  the  labor  movement  beyond  immediate  benefits.  To 
“involve”  these  newcomers,  the  union  set  up  a  prolifer¬ 
ated  program,  inspired  in  large  part  by  the  visit  of  presi¬ 
dent  David  Dubinsky  to  Vienna  (then  socialist)  where 
he  saw  gigantic  demonstrations  of  labor  culture.  Along¬ 
side  the  customary  classes,  the  ilgwu  set  up  a  widespread 
recreational  and  cultural  program:  baseball,  swimming, 
social  dancing,  painting,  ceramics,  mandolin-playing,  and 
dramatics.  Whatever  it  was  that  a  dozen  union  members 
were  ready  to  do  together,  the  union  w  as  ready  to  sponsor 
— and  to  give  a  lalior  slant.  Hikes,  outings,  picnics,  and 
parties  became  part  of  improvised  curricula  to  establish 
closer  social  ties  between  member  and  union.  Locals  set 
up  circulating  libraries,  agitated  for  music  appreciation, 
and  oriiani/ed  \isits  to  museums.  In  a  vast  educational 
push,  the  union  plugged  for  Proust  and  Bach  right  along 
with  jxuk  and  beans,  or — in  the  garment  industry — for 
pizza  and  bagels. 

THUS  CAMK  at  a  time  when  adult  education  for  work¬ 
ing  people  was  still  limited  and  when  garment  work¬ 
ers  were  moving  from  the  sixty-hour  to  the  forty-hour 
and  thirty-seven-and-a-half-hour  work  week.  Workers 
now  had  leisure  time;  the  union  salted  their  thirst  for 
learning  and  ilgwu  members  drank  in  the  activities. 

Out  of  this  cauldron  of  creative  activity  was  distilled  a 
satiric  musical,  a  “song  of  social  significance,”  called  cjuite 
appropriately  Pins  and  Seedles.  Conceived  as  an  ama¬ 
teur  production,  this  show  moved  from  the  ilgwu’s  La¬ 
bor  Stage  right  to  neighboring  Broadway  to  become  one 
of  the  long-run  plays  of  all  time.  The  players  toured 
.\merica.  staying  abreast  of  the  times  with  new  skits,  new 
’•ongs,  and  new  cast.  This  musical  was  worker-education 
in  jazz  time,  preachment  with  a  patter.  To  millions  of 
.\mcricans,  ilgwu  did  not  stand  for  protector  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  workers  but  for  producer  of  Pins  and  Seedles. 

.As  the  union  continued  to  expand  through  the  war 
years  and  after,  new  developments  demanded  new  ap¬ 
proaches  to  education.  For  one  thing,  the  expansion  of 
adult  education  programs  by  now  gave  working  people 
an  op|x)rtunity  to  enroll  in  classes  in  their  own  neigh- 
borluxids;  as  a  result,  union-sponsored  classes  fell  ofT. 
Too,  the  new  union  members  filtered  into  factories  al¬ 
ready  organized  without  going  through  the  highly  emo¬ 
tional  baptism  of  fire  through  organization  and  strike; 
they  tended  to  view  their  union  as  institutional  rather 
than  familial,  as  a  business  in  operation  rather  than  as  an 
army  on  the  march.  This  meant  a  change  in  the  quality 
of  the  membership,  in  their  relationship  with  the  union, 
and  in  the  amount  of  time  they  naturally  sought  to  spend 
in  union  halls.  The  problem  now  was  how  to  reach — and 
“educate” — these  new  millions. 

The  ILGWU  faced  (still  does)  the  typical  problems  of 
a  large-scale  organization :  the  arc  of  the  leviathan  insti¬ 
tution — .\nonymity.  Bigness,  and  Complexity.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  member,  whose  face  and  name  and  sorrows  were 
once  known  to  the  union  officer,  became  anonymous,  a 
figure  in  the  crowd — and  vice  versa.  The  very  size  of  the 
union,  with  its  divisions  and  subdivisions  and  the  upward 
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and  downward  transmission  of  data  and  policies,  intro¬ 
duced  the  problem  of  meaningful  communication.  The 
proliferation  of  union  functions  brought  on  a  level  of 
managerial  complexity  requiring  skilled,  professional  ad¬ 
ministrators.  To  meet  these  challenges,  the  ilgwi:  ex¬ 
panded  its  educational  work  in  several  directions. 

The  key  move  was  staff  training.  The  first  step  was  an 
Officer  Qualification  Course,  a  constitutional  recjuire- 
ment  that  all  those  aspiring  to  elective  office  in  the  union 
go  through  an  extended  course  preparing  them  for  com¬ 
plex  duties.  This  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Training  Institute  in  1950,  a  full-time,  one-year  school 
for  young  men  and  women — from  both  within  and  out¬ 
side  the  trade — to  prepare  them  for  a  career  in  union 
staff  work.  To  this  was  added  an  intensive  Evening 
Training  Institute — a  year  of  night  schooling — for  union 
members  to  build  a  reservoir  for  future  staff  and  officer 
corps  and  to  improve  the  skills  of  active  rank  and  filers. 

Fundamentally,  all  these  moves  toward  staff  training 
are  intended  to  create  an  officer  corps  that,  in  the  words 
of  one  iLGWt’  vice-president,  can  act  as  “teacher,  cap¬ 
tain,  psychologist,  and  advocate.”  I'his  means  the  ability 
to  communicate,  to  lead  in  battle,  to  understand  human 
relations,  and  to  argue  a  case  before  employer  or  public. 
'I’he  whole  program  is  a  device  to  teach  the  teachers. 

Secondarily,  the  ilgwu  conducts  institutes  for  active 
rank  and  filers — the  unpaid  “sergeants”  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  who  serve  on  executive  boards,  as  shop  stewards, 
and  on  wage  determination  committees.  I'he  curriculum 


In  1926,  knickered  intellectual  lectured  ilgwu  members 
on  "social  psychology”  at  union’s  Unity  House.  Now 
the  union  borrows  a  campus  for  institutes  for  workers. 


of  these  institutes  deals  with  basic  grasp  of  the  union’s 
role  in  industry  and  society  and  the  special  problems  on 
the  union’s  working  agenda.  Usually  conducted  in  the 
summer  on  university  campuses,  these  institutes  enlist 
the  talents  of  both  union  and  college  personnel.  Many  of 
those  attending  these  institutes  have  gone  through  classes 
for  shop  stewards,  usually  a  six-  to  eight-week  course, 
run  one  evening  a  week  to  acejuaint  these  shop  function¬ 
aries  with  their  responsibilities. 

For  the  new  union  mt'inber,  most  locals  conduct 
classes  either  in  the  form  of  a  talk  or  film  and  backed  up 
with  handy  literature  and  discussion.  These  classes  vary 
in  length  from  one  evening  to  eight  evenings. 

The  union  press,  including  a  national  publication  aj)- 
pearing  in  several  languages,  local  union  newspapers, 
shop  bulletins,  and  booklets  on  the  history  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  union,  rounds  out  its  effort  to  inform  the 
rank-and-file  member. 

WHEREVER  EOssiHLE,  education  is  geared  to  moti¬ 
vate  action  as  well  as  impart  information.  1  bus,  if 
the  union  discusses  the  need  for  continued  organization, 
the  education  move  will  be  followed  by  recruitment  of 
rank-and-file  \olunteers  for  organization.  .\  talk  and  film 
about  the  union  label  will  be  followed  by  involvement  of 
members  in  drives  to  promote  purchase  of  union-label 
gannents.  Discussion  of  vital  legislation  will  be  followed 
by  campaigns  to  register,  \ote,  collect  funds,  form  elec¬ 
tion  committees,  communicate  with  elected  representa¬ 
tives,  and  organize  the  community  for  political  action. 

In  a  slight  variation  on  Dewey’s  dictum,  the  central 
theme  of  worker  education  is  to  learn  to  do  and  to  do  to 
learn.  Rarely  is  there  a  hard  line  of  separation  between 
study  and  action,  classroom  and  “class  struggle,”  theoi7 
and  jnactice. 

To  carry  on  this  work,  the  ilgwu  relies  on  a  staff  of 
educational  directors,  about  fifty  of  them  scattered  across 
the  country.  Increasingly,  the  mission  of  the  director  is  not 
to  be  the  fount  of  wisdom,  not  to  be  the  oracle,  not  even 
to  be  the  teacher.  The  director  is  the  organizer.  1  le  may 
edit  a  local  publication,  draft  leaflets,  compose  a  class, 
organize  an  outing,  assemble  a  conference,  involve  his 
membership  in  community  work,  act  as  liaison  in  a  legis- 
lati\e  drive,  hire  a  teacher,  recruit  for  an  activity.  His 
success  depends  less  on  his  own  academic  background 
and  far  more  on  his  ability  to  administer  activities. 

\\  bile  many  educational  directors  look  for  ideas  to  the 
International  (home  office)  Department  of  Politics,  Ed¬ 
ucation,  and  Fraining,  they  are  ultimately  responsible 
to  their  local  leadership  and  must  depend  upon  their 
own  resources  to  devise  meaningful  programs. 

In  this  evolution  of  the  ilgwu  educational  program, 
the  gear  to  bigness  has  not  ruled  out  old  methods.  The 
development  has  been  a  constant  expansion,  grafting  the 
new  onto  the  old,  holding  the  straight  teacher-to-mem- 
ber  relation,  while  elaborating  a  system  for  overcoming 
the  anonymity  and  complexity  of  a  modem  mass  insti¬ 
tution.  The  ultimate  object  of  this  program  is  still  to 
make  the  working  man  the  master  of  his  economic,  poli¬ 
tical,  and  social  fate.  • 
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NEW  YORK 
BUILDS  AN 
ETV  CENTER 


Here’s  how  a  designer  ami 
a  school  board  planned  a 
'  million-dollar  facility 

Folk  yuars  ago,  tlie  New  ^'ork  City  Hoard  of  Educa¬ 
tion  authori/ed  the  l)uilding  of  a  television  produc¬ 
tion  center.  Hefore  long  the  Board  found  out  what  more 
and  more  educators  ha\e  yet  to  learn;  a  television  facil¬ 
ity  recjuires  more  than  brick  and  mortar  specifications. 
It  demands  educational  specifications  around  which  not 
only  the  structure  hut  also  the  electrical,  electronic,  and 
mechanical  equipment  must  he  designed. 

.\s  a  result,  our  firm  was  called  in  to  act  as  consultant 
to  the  Hoard  and  to  give  the  architect  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  design,  construction,  installation,  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  television  facility. 

.\  suitable  location  was  found;  the  Cieorge  Westinsj- 
house  Vocational  and  l  echnical  High  Schcxil  in  down¬ 
town  Brooklyn  adjacent  to  the  New  York  City  Commu¬ 
nity  College  of  .Arts  and  Sciences.  I  he  plant  was  to  be 
a  complete  center  which  would  make  a\ailable  to  the 
city’s  schools  all  phases  of  educational  television  produc¬ 
tion  from  script  writing  to  videotape  recording.  It  was 
to  cost  $1  million  and  be  ready  for  operation  in  1962. 

Our  first  job  was  to  sit  down  with  members  of  the 
Hoard  of  Education  and  educate  each  other.  I  hey  had 
to  spell  out  for  us  what  they  wanted  television  to  do  in 
eilucation;  we  to  show  them  how  tele\ision  could  do  it. 

We  pointed  out  to  the  Board  that  an  educational  tele- 
\  ision  facility  may  take  one  of  three  forms,  or  any  com¬ 
bination  of  these  three,  and  asked  them  to  tell  us  which 
of  these  would  best  ser\e  theii  etlucational  needs.  I  he 
three  forms  are; 

1.  Closed-circuit,  which  permits  live,  film,  and  video¬ 
tape  program  information  to  be  distributed  from  a  point 
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of  origin  by  means  of  a  coaxial  cable  directly  and  pri¬ 
vately  to  one  or  more  \iewing  points  (  I  V  receivers  or 
monitors)  located  in  the  same  room,  building,  or  com¬ 
plex  of  buildings.  The  point  of  piogram  origin  can  be 
any  classroom,  a.ssembly  hall,  office,  gymnasium,  oi  any 
space  speci6cally  set  aside  as  a  studio. 

2.  A  television  station,  which  differs  from  closed-cii- 
cuit  in  the  kind  and  degree  of  program  information  it 
can  transmit  merely  in  that  its  domain  is  public  and  open 
rather  than  private  and  closed.  The  on-the-air  facility- 
can  be  received  on  its  designated  channel  in  the  home  as 
well  as  in  the  classroom. 

3.  A  program  production  cento,  which  permits  pro¬ 
gram  information  to  l)e  manufactured  for  both  closed- 
circuit  and  on-the-air  facilities  either  live  for  simulta¬ 
neous  distribution  or  recorded  on  \  ideotape,  kinescope, 
or  film  for  subsequent  distribution. 

Given  these  possible  forms  for  their  television  facility, 
the  New  York  C’ity  educators  then  set  about  exploring 
their  educational  intentions.  Was  their  purpose  to  train 
students  for  technical,  production,  and  administrative 
careers  in  television?  Or  was  the  facility  to  be  exclu¬ 
sively  a  source  (a  factory)  to  supply  educational  pro¬ 
gramming?  Or  both?  Would  the  plant  ojx'rate  with  pro¬ 
fessionals  or  faculty  and  students?  (.\  \ery  important 
determinant  in  selecting  the  opeiating  equipment.)  Or, 
again,  both? 

.After  much  stutly  and  deliberation,  the  Hoard  decided 
on  form  three,  a  program  production  center.  They  con¬ 
cluded  that  this  form  can  be  the  most  inclusive  and  ver¬ 
satile  and,  therefore,  the  most  economical,  efficient,  and 
effective.  It  can  make  piogram  material  for  the  other 
two  forms-  closed-circuit  and  a  station — and,  at  the  same 
time,  ser\e  as  a  student  training  center,  allow  ing  for  both 
professional  and  faculty-student  operation. 

In  addition,  the  Hoard  asked  us  to  provide  them,  as 
best  we  could,  with  a  plant  that  would  flex  with  both  the 
inevitable  advances  in  television  technology  and  un¬ 
doubted  improvements  in  the  educational  schema. 

'fhe  architect,  after  designing  the  envelope  of  the 
building,  conforming  to  existing  and  new  construction, 
voluntarily  acceded  to  us  the  responsibility  of  dealing 
with  such  a  highly  specialized  interior. 

Wc  began  our  task  with  only  two  known  frames  of 
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reference:  the  cubic  area  we  had  to  work  within  (the 
two-story  interior  measured  some  300,000  cubic  feet) 
and  the  budget  (an  appropriation  of  $1  million  of  which 
$400,000  would  be  available  for  equipment) .  Within  this 
allotted  sum  and  space  we  determined  the  design  require¬ 
ments  relative  to  size,  shape,  function,  traffic  flow,  and 
relationships  of  all  equipment. 

We  will,  once  the  construction  phase  is  completed,  par¬ 
ticipate  further  on  a  consulting  basis,  first  with  equip¬ 
ment  installation  and  check-out,  next  with  orienting  per¬ 
sonnel  to  the  mastery  of  equipment  and  plant. 

In  arriving  at  our  o\erall  concept  of  the  center,  we 
coupled  the  accumulation  of  past  experience  in  commer¬ 
cial  television  plant  jdanning  with  an  “educated’’  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  New  \’ork  Board’s  educational  needs.  As  a 
result,  the  teles  ision  center  is  provided  with  several  fea¬ 
tures  unique  for  an  educational  facility. 

riie  city  building  code  rightfully  requires  a  fire  walk 
at  least  three  feet  wide  between  all  scenery  and  the  out¬ 
side  studio  wall.  We  wanted  to  win  back  this  more  than 
1,000  scjuare  feet  of  invaluable  production-space  insur¬ 
ance  to  the  studio.  While  still  complying  with  the  fire 
laws,  this  was  done  by  designing  the  second  floor  so  that 
it  cantilesered  over  the  access  corridor  to  all  auxiliary 
spaces  around  the  studio  and  placing  the  opaqued  studio 
cycloiama  at  the  face  of  the  second  stor^'  wall. 

Two  mechanical  stations  are  imbedded  in  the  studio 
floor.  These  stations  have  connect-disconnect  couplings 
for  supply  of  hot-and-cold  water,  drainage,  gas,  air,  and 
electrical  services.  They  give  the  studio  laboratory  facili¬ 
ties  for  courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  home  economics, 
horticulture,  etc.,  without  having  to  run  hoses  and  wires 
into  the  studio  (with  attendant  high  laltor  costs). 

The  fly  gallery,  to  which  there  is  easy  access  from 
the  second  floor,  forms  the  o\erhang  on  one  long 
side  of  the  studio.  From  this  uncluttered  vantage  point, 
scenery  and  drapery  can  be  raised  and  lowered  manually. 
We  have  made  pro\  isions  for  this  to  be  done  electrically, 
should  the  money  become  available.  .-Ml  lighting  eejuip- 
ment  will  be  raised  (to  top  position)  and  lowered  (to 
liead  lieight  above  studio  floor)  from  the  fly  gallery.  We 
ha\e  also  included  a  double  peripheral  track  so  that  it 
will  be  possible,  wlien  special  effects  require  it,  to  hang 
both  a  cyclorama  and  a  scrim. 

Impiowments  in  both  image  orthicon  and  vidicon 
cameras  are  constantly  reducing  the  amount  of  light 
needed  to  transmit  an  adequate  picture.  I  he  center's 
lighting  system,  designed  for  greatest  flexibility,  is  di\  ided 
into  quarter  sections  and  the  light  fixtures  so  placed  that 
each  cjuai  ter  section  can  be  lighted  separately  or  in  com¬ 
bination.  To  augment  this  minimum  lighting  and  to 
allow  for  sophisticated  lighting  effects,  when  time  and 
talent  are  available  for  them,  we  have  provided  for  per¬ 
manently  hung  “power-groove  chandeliers”  to  which 
additional  fixtures  may  be  clamped. 

Fo  support  the  teaching  of  television  production  tech¬ 
niques,  we  have  created  two  multi-purpose  rooms  on  the 
second  floor.  One  is  located  next  to  the  film  projection 
room  (see  number  30  in  plan)  and  can  be  used  by  stu¬ 


dent  and  production  personnel  as  a  viewing  room  foi 
film  and  television  and  as  rehearsal  space.  But  it  also  can 
double  as  a  classroom-in-the-field,  where  students  can 
observe  the  activity  in  the  projection  room  as  well  as  have 
a  direct  view  through  a  glass  wall  into  the  studio  proper. 

The  second  of  these  rooms  (shown  in  sketch),  is  a 
combination  rehearsal  and  observation  room.  Through 
one  glass  wall,  students  can  look  into  the  control  room, 
practically  over  the  director's  shoulder,  and  observe  the 
nerve-center  activity  therein,  as  well  as  jirogram  activity 
on  the  bank  of  monitors.  Through  a  second  glass  wall 
they  can  see  and  observe  the  lighting  switchl)oard.  .\ 
third  glass  wall  looks  down  into  the  studio. 

It  will  be  possible  in  both  of  these  rooms  to  discuss 
procedures  and  be  instructed  about  them  w'ithout  inter¬ 
fering  with  studio  activity.  1  he  students  will  have  the 
added  advantage  of  immediacy-  learning  a  technique  as 
it  is  being  applied  under  “live’’  conditions. 

It  is  also  significant  to  mention  that  in  designing  and 
assigning  the  kind  of  eejuipment  to  be  initially  installed 
for  its  opening  in  1962,  we  were  aware  of  the  special  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  center,  primarily  the  almost  certain 
need  for  expansion.  We  designated  two  live  cameras,  a 
16  mm  film  chain,  and  a  videotape  recording  and  play¬ 
back  machine.  However,  we  made  certain  that  the  con¬ 
trol  consoles,  conduits,  and  trenches  were  large  enough 
to  take  two  more  live  cameras,  a  second  film  chain,  and 
three  additional  \  ideotape  machines. 

Fo  be  sure,  electronically,  electrically,  and  mechani¬ 
cally  the  television  center  will  be  a  self-sufficient  opera¬ 
tion.  However,  it  is  our  contention  that  the  center  is  more 
than  a  housing  arul  storage  depository  for  technical 
('quipment  and  facilities.  It  is  more  than  a  plant  for 
manufacturing  tele\ision  piograms  or  a  laboratory  for 
teaching  television.  The  center,  more  than  anything  else, 
is  a  resource  of  learnin*;  into  which  dedicated  people 
can  come  together  to  fulfill  a  common  mission:  to  supply 
the  best  quality  television  for  education. 

While  quality  tele\ision  production  is  the  pro\ince  of 
the  professionally-trained  craftsman,  it  is  not  his  exclu¬ 
sively,  especially  not  in  the  educational  field.  'Fhere  is 
no  mystique  in  learning  television  skills.  Within  the  New 
York  Caty  scIkkiI  system — and,  indeed,  in  almost  every 
school  system  in  the  country-  -there  is  an  untapped  po¬ 
tential  of  manpower  and  talent  available  for  educational 
television  production.  'Fhe  art  teacher  can  apply  his  art 
and  become  the  scene  designer.  So,  too,  can  the  shoj) 
instructor  become  the  carpenter,  the  sewing  teacher  the 
wardrobe  mistress,  the  F„nglish  teacher  the  scrij)t  editor. 

Our  function  in  designing  the  television  center  is  to 
give  to  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  a  facility 
with  the  capabilities  and  environment  for  attaining  the 
best  quality  of  television  for  education.  When  the  board 
takes  over  in  1962,  quality,  television,  and  education  will 
be  in  their  hands.  We  have  supplied  the  tools;  they  must 
fashion  the  prf)duct.  For  regardless  of  the  size  of  an  edu¬ 
cation  system,  and  whether  it  spends  a  thousand  dollars 
or  a  million  for  education  via  television,  responsibility 
for  determining  how  the  facility  is  to  be  used  is,  and  must 
always  be,  the  educators’.  • 
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^T^iiK  Kin  cATOR  wlio  waiits  to  kocp  abirast  of  “every- 
X  tiling  tliat’s  goins'  on  in  oclncation''  can  do  just  that 
by  getting  on  the  mailing  list  of  2,b0()  pt-riodicals.  That's 
llie  number  of  educational  jfnirnals  aiul  bulletins  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  L'nited  States  each  year. 

Out  of  education's  ne*-d  to  communicate  within  itself 
lejjorting  fact  and  airing  opinion  has  grown  a  vast 
publishing  industry.  In  fact,  it's  a  safe  estimate  that  e‘du- 
cation  absorbs  more  |}rinter's  ink  than  any  other  field. 

From  weeklies  to  c|uarterlies,  they  range  Irom  national 
jM’i'iodicals  like  School  and  Society  (ScK'iety  for  the  Ad- 
\ancement  of  Fducation,  Inc.),  to  state  association  jour¬ 
nals  like  Alaska  I'caclicr  (Alaska  Education  Assoc.),  to 
journals  of  regional  professional  groups  like  The  Spokes¬ 
man  (Indiana  Classroom  Teachers  Assoc.),  to  board  of 
education  journals  like  the  Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  to  organs  for  local  associations  like  The  Bull  Slinsrcr 
(Cowley,  Wyo.,  C!lassroom  Teachers  .\ssoc. ) ,  to  state  de¬ 
partment  of  education  newsletter  like  Maine  Schools,  to 
specialty  maga/ines  like  Rural  Sociology  (Rural  Socio¬ 
logical  Society,  Cornell)  and  The  Jcuisli  Audio-Visual 
Review  (National  C'ouncil  on  Jewish  .\udio-V'isual  Ma¬ 
terials)  . 

Logically,  there  are  periodicals  edited  for  the  editors 
of  these  periodicals,  like  Ed  press  Sews  Letter  (Educa¬ 
tional  Press  .Assoc,  of  .America)  and  Education  Reporter 
(Education  Writers  .Assoc.). 

Total  circulation  of  all  these  i)eriodicals  runs  well  into 
the  millions. 


W  Idle  this  segment  of  the  nation's  publishing  business 
is  non-profit,  some  of  these  journals  carry  adsertising  to 
help  defray  costs.  Others  are  financed  out  of  professional 
membersliip  dues  or  out  of  school  and  college  publica¬ 
tions  budgets. 

Largest  magazine  specie  in  terms  of  total  circulation 
is  the  state  teachers  journal.  Issued  as  organs  of  the  state 
education  associations,  these  magazines  reach  a  com¬ 
bined  readership  of  one  and  a  cjuarter  million.  Even 
here  the  pattern  varies.  Nevada's  XSEA  News  Letter  is 
issued  three  times  a  year  and  its  2,000  readers  receise  it 
at  no  cost,  while  the  20,000  subscribers  to  Alabama 
Sehool  Journal  pay  $4  for  nine  issues.  Only  Texas  Out¬ 
look  continues  publication  through  the  summer. 

.Most  state  teachers  journals  carry  advertising  at  rates 
that  \ary  everywhere  from  $2.50  per  inch  in  IfyomiHg 
Education  News  (circulation:  4,008)  to  $25  per  inch  in 
California's  6'7’.4  Journal  (circulation:  104,563).  .Ad¬ 
vertisers  can  make  simultaneous  insertions  in  all  the 
state  teachers  magazines  through  the  .State  leachers 
.Assoc.,  Chicago.  Full-page  rate:  $6,257. 

Except  for  a  few  across-the-board  periodicals,  most  of 
.Atnerica's  education  press  splits  into  precisely  defined 
reader  groups.  These  may  be  held  together  by  the  sub¬ 
ject  they  teach,  the  kind  of  school  or  department  they 
administer,  or  the  state  or  region  in  which  they  work. 

There  are  seventy  periodicals  that  deal  with  educa¬ 
tional  administration,  for  example,  according  to  Amer¬ 
ica's  Educational  Press.  They  range  from  regional  cover- 
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age,  like  Administrator’s  Xotebook  (Midwest  Adminis¬ 
tration  Center,  U.  of  Chicago) ,  to  state  journals,  like 
The  Bulletin  of  Pennsylvania  State  School  Directors  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  Illinois  School  Board  Journal,  to  mag¬ 
azines  circulated  nationally  and  abroad,  like  School  Busi¬ 
ness  Affairs  (Assoc,  of  School  Business  Officers  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada). 

Whatever  the  educator's  field  or  specialty,  he  can  find 
an  abundance  of  peuiodicals  edited  to  give  him  profes¬ 
sional  help  and  to  inform  him  of  developments  within 
his  field. 

If  his  field  is  guidance,  he  can  choose  fiom  a  score  of 
journals,  such  as  Circuit  Rider  (National  Assoc,  of  Guid¬ 
ance  Supervisors  and  Counselor  Trainers) ,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Assoc,  of  Pupil  Personnel  \Vorkers’  Journal,  and 
the  .American  Personnel  and  Guidance  .Association's  ]'o- 
cational  Guidance  Quarterly.  Interestingly,  nearly  half 
of  the  guidance  publications  were  launched  in  the  19,')0's. 

The  LANGi'.\GE  teacher,  in  turn,  can  choose  from 
fifty  magazines,  from  the  general  iLan^ua^e,  Lin¬ 
guistic  Society  of  .America,  or  Modern  Language  Jour¬ 
nal,  .American  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teach¬ 
ers  .Assoc.)  to  the  specific  [French  Review,  .American 
.Association  of  Teachers  of  French,  or  Slavic  and  East 
European  Journal,  American  Assoc,  of  Teachers  of  Slavic 
and  East  Eurojjean  I.anguages) .  Sixteen  state  or  area 
associations  publish  a  language  journal,  such  as  the 
Modern  Foreign  Language  .Association  of  Virginia’s 
MELA  .V  ewslcttcr  and  the  South  Central  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  .Association's  South  Central  Bulletin.  Colleges  and 
universities  also  feed  this  area:  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  Studies  in  Philology  and  Brown  University's  Rhode 
Island  Foreign  Language  Gazette  to  name  two. 

Essentially,  the  industry  comes  down  to  2,000  indi¬ 


vidual  operations  that  vary  in  control  as  much  as  they 
\ary  in  output — which  is  everything  from  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheet  cranked  out  e\ery  Thursday  to  thick  mag¬ 
azines  printed  on  60-lb.  coated  stock  that  thread  their 
way  through  letterpresses  on  the  first  of  each  month. 

Example  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum  is  the  SEA  Jour¬ 
nal,  circulated  to  700,000  ne.\  members  and  familiar  to 
tnost  Overview  readers. 

In  planning  a  year's  issues  of  the  SEA  Journal,  editor 
Mildred  Fenner  and  her  stall  hold  some  fifty  conferences 
with  educators.  Out  of  the  suggestions  they  make,  the 
stair  chooses  the  most  vital  topics  to  cover  during  the 
year,  studies  the  writings  of  proposed  authors,  and  solicits 
articles.  When  copy  is  edited  and  titled,  an  artist  plans 
the  layout  and  art  treatment.  Describing  the  Journal's 
operation,  its  senior  assistant  editor,  Walter  Gra\es,  says; 
‘‘  Though  we  start  planning  a  year  ahead  and  start  pro¬ 
duction  on  each  issue  two  months  before  the  date  of  issue, 
things  go  right  on  happening  in  Congress,  and  in  schools 
all  over  the  country — and  we  must  keep  each  month’s 
content  up-to-date  until  the  big  64-page  Goss  rotary 
presses  start  to  roll.” 

.At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  is  The  Superintend¬ 
ent  Reports,  a  news  brief  put  out  by  the  Santa  Monica, 
C'alifornia,  School  District. 

The  Superintendent  Reports  is  a  one-page  news  brief 
of  school  board  business  distributed  to  all  school  em¬ 
ployees  in  Santa  Monica  the  day  after  each  board  meet¬ 
ing.  Prior  to  each  meeting,  the  agenda  is  scanned  by  the 
school’s  coordinator  of  information  services  and  publi¬ 
cations.  Agenda  in  hand,  a  school  representative  sits  in 
on  the  public  meeting  and  takes  notes.  Actions  of  the 
board  arc  written  up  and  items  are  briefed  to  fit  a  single 
page.  Next  morning,  the  department  of  information 
services  types  the  news  on  paper  masters  for  production 
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on  an  olFset  jjiess.  I'liese  sheets  are  printetl  and  jrackaged 
for  delivery  in  the  noon  school  mail.  In  this  way  the 
staff  is  informed  of  school  business  before  it  is  rejx)rted 
in  the  local  evening  newspaper.  Santa  .Monica  superin¬ 
tendent  (ilen  G(K>dwill  says  his  bulletin  “does  not  jrre- 
tend  to  cover  everything,  but  it  does  a  lot  to  inform  our 
staff  on  imix)rtant  issues.” 

Mildred  Hurcham,  editor  of  Education  Seics  (Oregon 
Kducation  Department)  isolated  the  field  of  state  educa¬ 
tion  agency  newsletters  for  a  depth  study  of  this  area  of 
educational  publishing.  She  found  some  connnon  prob¬ 
lems  and  jjatterns  among  her  colleagues  that  have  rele¬ 
vance  for  other  iK'wsletter  or  news  bulletin  editors. 

Majority  of  newsletters  are  printed  by  letterpress  or 
|)hoto-offset  and  run  to  thirty-two  pages,  an  economical 
si/e  in  terms  of  paper  sten  k  and  j>rint  run.  I'hey  achieve 
variety  in  appearance  with  illustrations  halftones,  line 
cuts,  cartoons,  graphs-  and  the  use  of  a  second  color  in 
the  print  run  or  by  printing  in  black  on  ct>lored  stock. 

Those  l•ROl)t•cEI)  by  multilith  or  mimeograph  are 
generally  shorter,  running  from  two  to  sixteen  pages. 
While  these  are  not  as  “slick”  as  the  letterpress  or  photo¬ 
offset  numbers,  they  have  the  edge  on  timeliness  because 
they  can  be  run  off  and  put  into  circulation  more  cjuickly. 

Mrs.  Burcham’s  study  of  newsletter  content  indicated 
that  the  editors  work  with  about  seven  category  folders; 
announcements  (staff  changes,  meetings,  conferences, 
workshops,  contests,  student  scholarships)  ;  curriculum 
(projects,  subject  area  methods,  techniques)  ;  state  ac¬ 
tivities  (state  board,  chief  state  school  officer,  state  de¬ 
partment  of  education)  ;  in-service  and  professional 
growth  (teachers,  administrators)  ;  educational  topics 
(statewide  and  national);  conference  follow-ups;  and 
personalities.  Most  of  these  topics  are  rejxrrted  in  the 


form  of  news  rather  than  interpretation,  opinion  writing 
being  confined  to  signed  columns. 

Surirrisingly  perhaps,  the  people  who  put  out  news¬ 
letters  are  generally  editors  first  and  educators  second. 
I'hat  is,  they  bring  a  public  relations  orientation  to  their 
jobs.  However,  most  of  the  editors  have  had  training 
and/or  experience  in  both  journalism  and  education. 

Only  one  newsletter  editor  in  si.x  devotes  his  full  time 
to  this  job.  This  means  that  in  between  other  public 
relations  and  publicity  assignments  he  must  ( 1 )  plan 
each  issue's  content,  sometimes  on  his  own.  but  usually 
with  an  assist  from  the  chief  state  school  officer  or  the 
newsletter's  editorial  board;  (2)  gather  cojjy.  by  inter¬ 
viewing  staff  members  and  combing  news  releases,  pro¬ 
fessional  magazines,  and  other  newsletters;  (3)  obtain  art 
work  or  illustrations,  either  from  readers  or  other  mag¬ 
azines — his  budget  can  rarely  afford  a  professional  artist 
or  photographer. 

While  these  newsletters  are  designed  primarily  to  in¬ 
form  educators  in  administrative  positions,  some  states 
also  include  classroom  teachers  on  their  mailing  lists  or 
reach  them  by  sending  copies  to  school  libraries.  Some 
also  mail  to  colleges  and  universities,  school  boards,  news¬ 
papers,  and  public  libraries. 

Most  states  mail  their  newsletters  directly  to  individual 
readers,  though  it  is  the  practice  in  ten  states  to  mail 
directly  to  selected  readers  and  to  bulk-mail  the  balance 
to  persons  responsible  for  distribution.  (The  latter  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  recommended  because  it  delays  delivery.) 

While  no  educator  could  hope  to  look  at  everything 
that  is  published  periodically  on  education  (or  would 
want  to,  for  that  matter) ,  there  is  one  aspect  of  this  vast 
publishing  enterprise  that  may  be  cheerful  to  contem¬ 
plate:  for  the  man  who  wants  to  get  his  ideas  into  print, 
there  are  2,000  opportunities.  • 
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MAINTENANCE 


Th.e  School  &  College 
Living  Room 

Handsomely  appointed  teachers’  rooms,  tutorial 
dens,  student  lounges,  considered  “wasteful  lux¬ 
uries”  a  generation  ago,  are  now  drawn  into  plant  designs 
as  a  matter  of  course.  I'hese  areas  discourage  both  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculties  from  fleeing  the  campus  at  the  earliest 
moment,  but  they  may  give  the  custodial  staff  unusual 
“living  room”  maintenance  problems  like  how  to  remove 
coffee-cup  rings  from  a  walnut  coffee  table. 

For  the  administrator,  business  manager,  or  plant  man¬ 
ager  wbo  is  responsible  for  these  areas  and  their  furnish¬ 
ings,  here  are  some  tips  for  a  good  environment  at  reason¬ 
able  cost. 

Vinyl  Upholstery.  For  easy  maintenance,  vinyl  rates 
high.  Professionals  suggest  this  cleaning  procedure: 

1.  Wipe  the  furniture  clean  with  a  dry  cloth. 

2.  Remove  cushions  and  wash  all  surfaces  with  mild 
soap  and  lukewarm  water.  A  neutral  synthetic  detergent 
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Decorated  spaces,  like  this  student  union  at  the  University 
of  Utah,  require  special  “home  furniture”  maintenance. 


with  an  additive  to  increase  soil  emulsification  may  be 
used  instead  of  soap. 

3.  Sponge  off  the  lather  with  clear  water. 

4.  Wipe  the  surface  dry  with  a  clean  towel. 

5.  Apply  a  thin  coat  of  furniture  wax. 

Ne\er  use  carbon  tetrachloride  cleaners,  ammonia,  sol- 
\ents  such  as  acetone  or  nail  jx)lish  remover,  or  abrasi\e 
cleaners.  These  will  dissoKe  or  discolor  vinyl. 

(Ihewing  gum,  tars,  paint,  and  shoe  polisli  spots  can 
be  removed  by  kerosene,  gasoline,  or  naptha — sparingly 
used. 

I  lydrogen  peroxide  will  remo\  e  sulphide  stains  caused 
by  eggs,  “cold  wave”  bair  solutions,  and  stubborn  ball¬ 
point  ink.  Place  a  cloth  over  the  spotted  area  and  pour  a 
liberal  amount  of  6  percent  hydrogen  peroxide  onto  the 
cloth,  allowing  it  to  remain  for  an  hour  to  overnight  if 
it's  really  stubborn.  Don’t  let  the  peroxide  touch  stained 
or  lacejuered  wood,  or  seep  into  the  seams. 

Stains  which  don't  respond  to  any  other  treatment  may 
sometimes  be  remo\ed  by  exposure  to  direct  sunlight  for 
two  or  three  days. 

Leather  U pholstery.  Use  the  cleaning  procedure  for 
\inyl  with  these  differences; 

Most  experts  recommend  a  mild  siiap  rather  than  de¬ 
tergent.  Wash  from  the  bottom  up,  since  cleaning  solu¬ 
tion  dripping  on  dry  leather  may  stain  it. 

Most  new  upholstery  leather  has  a  gla/e  protective 
finish.  It  should  therefore  not  be  covered  with  a  protec¬ 
tive  wax  until  the  finish  begins  to  crack. 

Fabric  U pholstery.  \  water-base  synthetic  detergent  is 
generally  recommended.  Metallic  yarns,  however,  can 
be  damaged  by  the  acids  and  alkalis  in  some  cleaners.  If 
the  fabric  contains  metallic  tbread,  test  the  cleaning 
agent  on  a  part  that  doesn’t  show. 

Check  also  for  colorfastness.  Hold  a  piece  of  water- 
moistened  tissue  against  the  fabric.  If  no  color  comes  off 
after  five  minutes,  it's  colorfast. 

l  est  fabric  for  shrinkage  by  cleaning  and  drying  one 
cushion  cover  first. 

If  the  fabric  passes  these  tests,  approved  “wet”  clean¬ 
ing  procedure  is: 

1 .  Vacuum  the  piece  thoroughly,  getting  the  dirt  out 
of  all  seams  and  corners. 

2.  Ajjply  the  foam  from  a  water-base  synthetic  de¬ 
tergent.  Use  a  large,  natural  sponge  and  clean  alxnit  a 
square  fcK)t  at  a  time. 

3.  Rinse  off  foam  with  clean  sponge  and  water.  .X 
small  amount  of  acetic  acid  added  to  the  rinse  will  help 
retard  color-bleeding. 

4.  On  badly  soiled  areas,  use  a  commercial  oil  emulsi¬ 
fying  spotting  agent,  lathering  the  fabric  with  a  soft 
brush.  When  clean,  sponge  the  area  with  detergent  foam 
and  rinse  off. 

Wood  Furniture.  Wood  surfaces  and  frames  can  be 
cleaned  with  a  cream  furniture  polish,  following  the 
manufacturer’s  directions.  Don’t  use  polish  on  waxed  sur¬ 
faces.  If  the  wood  becomes  scarred  or  stained,  here  are 
some  professional  maintenance  tips; 

For  water  marks,  alcohol,  and  coffee-cup  rings,  mix 
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speciiy  BOSTON 

%J  PENCIL  SHARPENERS 


Boston’s  all-metal  pencil  sharpeners  now  can  be 
mounted  on  wood,  glass,  masonry  or  steel  without 
drilling  holes.  Your  Boston  sharpener  can  now 
be  placed  anywhere — the  new  mounting  kit  will 
fit  any  model  and  hold  it  securely. 


easy  mounting 
on  any  surface 


guaranteed 

Boston  pencil  sharpener  bases  are  guaranteed 
against  breakage.  Their  strong  all-metal  construc¬ 
tion  makes  them  last. 


Boston  pencil  sharpeners  are  engineered  to  meet 
today’s  high  standards  for  schools.  They  will  give 
you  far  more  service  for  less  maintenance  than 
ever  before.  There  is  a  model  for  every  need. 


Boston  has  all-steal  gears 
and  steel  racks . 
cutting  edges 
more  cutting  surface 
25%  longer  Hfe. 


For  deep  dents  and  scratches,  stick 
sliellac  is  best.  Available  at  most 
paint  stores,  it  comes  in  colors  to 
match  almost  any  finish.  Melt  the 
stick  with  a  soldering  iron  just  hot 
enough  to  cause  drops  to  fall  into  the 
nick.  Then,  smooth  the  filling  with  a 
slightly  heated  metal  spatula.  After 
fi\  e  or  six  hours,  smooth  the  spot  with 
a  felt  pad  dipped  in  a  thick  mixture  of 
gasoline  and  pumice  and  wrapped 
around  a  wood  block. 

Here  are  two  types  of  finishes 


highly  recommended  for  protecting 
unstained  and  freshly  sanded  wood 
furniture. 

Wax  Finish.  Apply  several  coats  of 
thinned  orange  shellac.  After  twenty- 
four  hours,  apply  a  heavy  coat  of 
paste  wax  and  rub  it  in  after  an  hour 
with  a  piece  of  thick  felt  or  flannel 
wrapped  around  a  block  of  wood. 
Use  long  strokes  and  rub  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  grain.  Give  a  second,  thin¬ 
ner  coat  forty-eight  hours  later  and 
rub  this  in  after  an  hour.  Repeat  the 
process  three  of  four  times  for  a 
highly  resistant  finish. 

Linseed  Oil  Finish.  Make  a  mixture 
of  two-thirds  boiled  linseed  oil  to  one- 
third  turpentine.  Apply  a  heavy  coat 
with  cloth  or  brush  and  rub  in  with  a 
clean  cloth,  .‘\fter  several  hours,  wipe 
ofT  the  surplus  and  rub  with  a  fabric- 
wrapped  block  until  the  oil  is  ab¬ 
sorbed.  In  four  or  five  days,  apply 
a  second  coat  and  rub  again.  Repeat 
the  process  until  no  more  oil  is  ab¬ 
sorbed.  After  this,  the  furniture  will 
need  only  an  occasional  rubbing  to 
become  glossy  again. 

Plastic  Wall  C'.overings.  Most  stains 
are  removed  by  just  a  wash  with  a 
damp  cloth  swished  in  soap  or  deter¬ 
gent.  Fine  steel  wool  will  remo\e 
stubborn  stains  on  homogeneous  vinyl 
tiles.  Particularly  stubborn  stains  on 
high-pressure  melamine  (usually 
bonded  to  plywood,  hardboard,  or 
pulpboard)  may  be  cleaned  with  ben¬ 
zol  or  alcohol ;  avoid  alkalies  or  gritty 
cleaners.  Urethane  foam  should  be 
washed  with  dry  suds  or  cleaned  with 
the  upholstery  nozzle  of  a  vacuum 
cleaner. 

Draperies.  Draperies  and  fabric 
coverings  that  are  stained  or  dis¬ 
colored  should  be  redyed  unless  they 
are  badly  worn.  Since  nearly  all  color 
is  stripped  from  material  in  the  dye¬ 
ing  process  it  is  possible  to  redye  the 
fabric  a  lighter  color.  Light  brown, 
rust,  avocado  green,  royal  blue,  and 
dark  gray  can  be  readily  obtained 
from  darker  greens,  reds,  blues,  and 
browns.  Redye  to  a  darker  color  is 
recommended  for  patterned  fabrics. 

One  caution :  bleach  and  chemical 
stains  cannot  be  covered  by  redyeing. 
Some  chemical  stains  on  whit^  or 
faded  materials  may  be  almost  invis¬ 
ible  and  become  apparent  only  after 
redyeing.  • 


Maintenance  (conti 


finely  powdered  pumice  with  just 
enough  boiled  linseed  oil  to  make  a 
medium-thick  paste.  Apply  with  a 
.soft,  clean  cloth,  rubbing  gently  with 
a  circular  motion.  Remove  the  paste 
frequently  with  a  turpentine-damp¬ 
ened  cloth  to  see  if  the  spot  has  been 
removed.  If  this  doesn't  work,  dip  the 
tip  of  a  finger  in  mineral  or  machine 
oil,  then  into  either  table  salt  or  cigar 
ash.  Rub  gently  until  scar  disappears. 


•  ..your 

LOW  COST 

answer 
to  classroom 
storage  problems! 


•  Made  of  sturdy  high-impact 
plastic,  with  high  gloss  finish 
—  UNBREAKABLE  in  normal  use 

•  Smooth  surface  resists  soiling 

—  easily  cleaned 

•  Lightweight  and  easy  to  handle 

—  even  by  small  children 

•  Six  sizes  with  label  holders 

•  Beautiful  pale  tan,  grey 
or  green  colors 


Schools  everywhere  are  solving  their 
classroom  storage  problems  econom¬ 
ically  with  Fabri-Form  school  trays. 
These  trays  store  student’s  materials 
INDIVIDUALLY  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  kindergarten,  science  and 
chemical  labs,  art  or  work-shops, 
and  have  many  other  miscellaneous 
school  storage  uses. 

Our  sturdy  plastic  trays  solve 
your  existing  storage  problems  im¬ 
mediately — yet  are  easily  adaptable 
for  later  incorporation  into  a  more 
elaborate  storage  system.  Available 
in  six  sizes,  all  with  individual  label 
holders.  Architects  —  write  us  for 
complete  information! 


WRITE  FOR 
DETAILS 
TODAY I 


The  FABRI-FORM  Compony,  BYESVILLE  4,  OHIO 
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FASTEST,  SAFEST  WAY 


SPOT  MAINTENANCE 


Telescoping  aluminum  tower  on  wheels  ex¬ 
tends  instantly  for  reaching  heights  up  to  30 
feet.  Rolls  quickly  to  the  job.  Folds  down 
to  pass  through  doorways  and  under  trusses. 
Has  safety  tread  ladder  and  enclosed  plat¬ 
form.  Conforms  to  rigid  Industrial  Safety 
Codes.  Lightweight,  rapidly  assembled  by 
one  man.  Adjustable  legs  for  uneven  floors 
or  stairways. 


Tallescope  speeds  up  installation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  overhead  lighting,  acoustical  tile,  heat¬ 
ing  and  other  facilities  at  each  of  7  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  and  colleges  in  a  Western 
School  District.  ^ 


ur  iiCHT 

STAN  TTAf 

sCArroio 


Ur  tlOHT 
STAItWAT 


Separates  easily  into  3  components  for 
convenient  storage  or  transportation. 


Rolls  through  doorways.  Telescopes 
and  folds  down;  only  29"  wide. 


Bridges  over  auditorium  seats.  Nota 
one-man  operation. 


KAfroiD 


UP-RIGHT  SCAFFOL 


For  TALLESCOPE 
cJrcular  writ*  to 


DEPT.  172,  1013  PARDEE.  BERKELEY.  CALIP. 

In  Canada:  Up-RIght  Scaffolds  Ltd.,  120  Russett  Ave.,  Oshawa,  Ontario 
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corridor  with  four-student  living  units  on  cither  side. 
(This  layout  allows  close  supervision  which  was  deemed 
essential.)  \Vardrobes  are  placed  in  the  center  of  each 
unit  and  curtains  can  he  drawn  to  separate  the  sleeping 
area  from  the  study  area.  Elach  unit  has  a  toilet  facility. 
A  fan-coil  air-conditioning  unit  is  placed  over  the  ward¬ 
robes  to  give  individual  ichhu  control. 

I’he  men's  dorm  has  no  center  corridor.  Instead,  back- 
to-back  units,  ser\  ing  two  students  each,  open  directly  to 
the  outdoors  or,  on  the  second  flfM)r,  to  a  covered  pas¬ 
sageway  (see  plan  below).  Pur|K>se  of  this  layout  is  to 
reduce  noise  and  congestion  usually  found  in  a  central 
corridor.  One  toilet  and  air  conditioner  seises  two  units 
(four  students). 

both  buildings  are  two-story  concrete  frame  with  con¬ 
crete  floors  and  roots.  Exterior  walls  an*  face  brick  with 
masonry  back-uj).  C'.oncrete  overhangs  reduce  amount  of 
direct  sunlight  on  glass  and  walls-- a  necessity  for  the 
air-conditioned  structures.  Mechanical  system,  laundry, 
and  storage  are  located  in  a  sejiarate  building.  Covered 
walks  at  the  ends  of  these  dorms  can  be  extended  to 
connect  to  future  units.  • 


Junior  College  Dorms 


Junior  colleges  do  not  usually  include  dormitories 
among  their  plant  facilities,  but  growing  enrollments 
have  compelled  some  of  them  to  construct  living  quar¬ 
ters  for  out-of-town  students.  Howard  C'ounty  Junior 
College,  in  Big  Spring,  Texas,  is  a  case  in  point.  Begun 
in  1948,  the  college  has  expanded  its  facilities  to  serve 
a  steadily  growing  enrollment,  the  latest  addition  being 
two  dormitories — one  for  52  women,  costing  $195,000, 
the  other  for  104  men,  at  $316,(X)0.  Local  architects 
Puckett  &  French  designed  both  buildings. 

Basic  floor  plan  in  the  women's  dorm  is  a  central 
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LOW  COST 

INCINERATOR 


BURNS 

TRASH 

SAFELY 

OUTDOORS 


Only  $1  10.00 
COMPLETE 


NO  INSTALLATION  COST 

Bum  wrappings,  sweepings,  papers,  cartons,  packing,  rags, 
food  waste,  safely  outdoors.  Scientific  draft  control  ends  fire 
hazards  of  flying  ash,  sparks,  burning  blowing  papers.  Burns 
damp,  green,  or  dry  refuse  to  fine  ash  in  any  weather. 
Minimizes  smoke  and  smelt,  needs  no  watching.  Safe  for  use 
10'  from  buildings.  Stands  52'  high  x  35'  square  at  base. 
10  bushel  burning  capacity.  Complete  with  hinged  hood, 
ash  pan  base  and  grate  and  cleanout  door.  Made  of  alum- 
'  inized  steel  (molten  aluminum  bonded  to  steel) 

Writ*  with  replaceable  inner  steel  panel  construction 
f  for  long  life.  Shipped  assemble — weight  1 70  lbs. 

Only  $110.00  F.O.B.  Cleveland.  Satisfaction 
FREE  guaranteed.  Other  sizes  available. 

Fo/d*r  alsto  company 

M'  ^ 

Dept.  10  4007  Datralt  Ava.  Cleveland  13,  Ohie 
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Coming  in  the  March  issue  of 

OVERVIEW 

Technoloii^y  is  provint^  to  be  the  key  element 
in  the  rapid  advance  of  individual  learning. 
For  a  discussion  in  depth  of  this  central 
concept,  read 

\  .Special  Report  on 

INDIVIDUAL  LEARNING 

.*1  noted  American  architect  reveals  the 
thinkin<^  that  went  into  his  best  work  of 
recent  years: 

John  I, yon  Reid  on  High  Schools 

Much  experience  —  but  little  progress  — 
marks  the  history  of  this  problem  for 
schools  and  colleges: 

State,  CIhurch,  and  American  Education 

Pioneerinif  research  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Indiana  is  brought  together  in  a  fresh  look 
at  employability: 

( i<M)d  and  Bad  I'eachers 

Plus  many  other  articles,  features,  and  news 
stories.  Don’t  miss  next  month’s 

OVERVIEW 
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Ward  Body  Works,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  311 
Conway,  Arkansas 

PUos*  »«nd  m«  your  1961  catolog  illustrating  th«  f*atur«s  which 
hov#  made  Ward  th«  "N«w  Standard  of  Safety,  Ptrformanc*  and 
Economy." 
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Endowed  Chairs  for 
Amherst  High  School 


BIOSCOPE 


MODEL  60  MICROPROJECTOR 
THREE  PRECISION  INSTRUMENTS  IN  ONE 


A  LIFELONG  pleader  of  humanitarian  causes,  Robert 
Frost  has  often  urged  that  American  high  school 
teachers  he  not  only  better  paid  but  accorded  greater 
recognition  in  their  communities.  As  one  method,  the 
poet  has  suggested  the  establishment  of  teaching  chairs 
in  public  high  schools  similar  to  those  in  colleges.  In  his 
eighty-sixth  year,  Frost's  proposal  lx>re  fruit. 

Response  to  his  plea  came  from  Amherst,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  a  group  of  citizens  endowed  the  first  of  three 
teaching  chairs  at  Amherst  Regional  High  School — and 
named  them  for  Robert  Frost,  a  former  resident  of  the 
town  and  once  a  student  at  .Amherst  Clollege.  He  is  now 
honorary  consultant  in  the  humanities  to  the  Library  of 
( Congress. 

The  }x>et  himself  attended  the  ceremony  at  which  a 
\eteran  teacher  of  chemistry,  .Arthur  Swift,  was  honored 
by  apj)ointment  to  the  Frost  Clhair.  Swift,  who  has  been 
teaching  chemistry  and  science  for  thirty-seven  years — 
twenty-six  of  them  at  .Amherst  High,  was  cited  by  his 
principal  as  an  “extraordinarily  fine  teacher  of  adoles¬ 
cents,  always  showing  compassion  and  pride  in  his  work, 
as  well  as  great  ability  in  teaching  subject  matter.” 

.Appointment  to  the  Chair  will  eventually  mean  $1,000 
to  $2,000  a  year  in  addition  to  the  teacher’s  regular  sal¬ 
ary.  While  a  teacher  can  be  reappointed,  .Amherst’s  en¬ 
dowment  plan  stipulates  that  no  one  may  hold  a  chair 
for  more  than  three  years  in  any  five-year  period.  The 
group  of  citizens  who  raised  the  endowment  fund, 
$20,000  to  date,  is  headed  by  Minot  Grose,  business 
manager  of  .Amherst  College.  I'hey  plan  to  raise  enough 
to  endow  two  more  chairs. 


1. A  precision  lOx,  20x,  30x 
microprojector 

2.  A  table  top  projector  for 
small  study  groupings 

3.  A  projector  of  more  than 
1,000  times  magnification 

All  for  the  price  of  a  single 
fine  microscope 

For  research,  sciences,  lec¬ 
tures,  group  study.  Model  60 
Bioscope  with  three  objectives, 
eyepiece,  and  polarizers 

$165.00 

Mechanical  Stage  (Optional) 

$24.50 


THREE  POPULAR  MICROSCOPES  -  TO 
MEET  ALMOST  ANY  EDUCATIONAL  NEED 


Model  HS-1  with 
fitted  carrying  case 
$99.50 

Especially  popular 

for  high  schools  and  .  ^ 

colleges.  4x,  lOx, 

40x  color  coded  and 
coated  objectives, 
lOx  eyepiece  locked 
in.  Plastic  carrying 
case.  Versatile  sub- 
stage  lamp  $9.00. 

Dissecting  Microscope 

$29.50 

Excellent  for  dissecting  pur¬ 
poses  or  for  low  power 
microscope  for  lower 
grades. 

Model  MED  with  professional 
t/  carrying  case  .  $236.00 

<-  Meets  specifications  of  almost 

^  all  medical  schools.  Very 

b  good  for  research.  Extra  large 

»  sturdy  14"  high.  lOx,  40x, 

^  lOOx  oil  immersion  objectives, 

all  achromatic  and  color 
»  coded.  Wide  field  locked  in 

'  lOx  eyepiece.  Coarse  and  fine 

adjustment. 


Very  good  for  lower 
grades.  Attractive  kit  in 
wood  case  contains  50 
prepared  specimens  with 
blank  slides,  plastic  cover 
glasses,  one  dissection  set 
.  .  .  $24.50.  Other  special 
microscope  slide  sets  also 
available. 


DISCOUNTS  ON  ALL  ITEMS  IN  QUANTITY  LOTS 


For  more  information  circle  OV-140  on  last  page 
or  write  directly  to:  D.  W.  Hodges,  Bioscope  Mfg. 
Co.,  Box  1492,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
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Robert  Frost:  “I’m  glad  it’s  local.  I  like  things  local.’ 


Asked  alxtut  the  establishment  of  a  teachint^  chair  in 
his  name.  Frost  replied,  “I'm  i^lad  it's  local.  I  like  things 
local,  not  spreading  out  t(x>  far  so  they’re  lost  in  the 
distance.  I'lie  award  is  going  to  a  man  who's  lived  and 
taught  here  all  his  life.” 

Shortly  before  he  acknowledged  the  tribute  paid  him 
in  Amherst,  Frost  was  in  Washington  championing  an¬ 
other  cause:  the  creation  of  a  National  .Academy  of 
Cadture  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  the  fine  arts  and 
to  encourage  and  honor  excellence.  He  appeared  there 
Ix'fore  a  Senate  sub-committee  to  testify  on  a  bill  to 
create  the  academy.  In  his  soft-voiced  testimony  Ix'fore 
the  .Senators,  Frost  made  some  pithy  obsers  ations.  .Among 
them;  “Take  the  high  schools  that  I  am  after;  I  think 
they  are  a  little  downhill  lately.  They  need  not  speeding 
up  or  hardening  up.  Fhey  need  toning  up  a  little.  That's 
the  spirit  of  my  life,  toning  things  up  a  little.  That's  what 
|K)etry  is  alxmt.  Toning  us  up.  Poetry  is  tone.” 

Frost  was  in  Washington  again  in  January,  not  to 
j)lead  for  the  artist  or  the  teacher  but  to  lend  “tone”  to 
the  inauguration  for  which  President  Kennedy  named 
him  Inaugural  Poet  Laureate.  .And  last  fall  President 
Eisenhower  signed  a  bill  authorizing  the  award  to  Frost 
of  a  .$2,500  gold  medal.  But,  happily  for  artists  and 
teachers,  the  \enerable  and  much-lauded  poet  believes 
that,  like  the  man  in  his  most  famous  poem,  he  still  has 
miles  to  go  liefore  he  sleeps.  • 


NATIONAL 

Dependable 

measured  by  generations 


National  Lock  combination  shackle  locks 
are  familiar  to  generations  of  American 
students.  First,  they're  built  to  last!  Second, 
their  reputation  for  dependability  is 
recognized  in  schools  and  universities 
across  the  nation.  These  popular  shackle 
locks  dial  to  three  numbers  . . .  are 
available  \with  or  without  the  masterkey 
feature  . . .  have  steel  construction  . . . 
can  be  locked  even  after  tumblers  have 
been  disarranged.  Control  charts  for  lock 
records,  complete  with  leatherette  binder, 
FREE.  Compare  the  difference! 

Write  on  your  letterhead  for 
FREE  sample  lock. 

KOCJkT 

INDUSTRIAL  HARDWARE  DIVISION 
NATIONAL  LOCK  COMPANY  •  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 
INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION,  13  E.  40TH  ST. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  CABLE:  ARLAB 
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NOW  THREE  POPULAR  SIZES 

30  H  by  34V2  W  by  11  Vs  or  18  D 

42  H  by  34V2  W  by  11  Vs  or  18  D 

48  H  by  34V2  W  by  11  Vs  or  18  D 


Handsome,  Extraordinary 

H-O-N  BOOKCASES 


\Vf  ha\c  rc'ci'iitly  added  the  42"  unit  as  a  com- 
|)anion  to  the  30"  and  48".  We  are  brinj^ing  it  to 
vour  attention  immediately  so  that  you  may  inelude 
all  3  in  your  new  e(iui])ment  plans.  Now  with  sev¬ 
eral  new  eonstruction  impro\ements  in  the  thiee 
sizes,  H-C)-\  B(K>kcases  ofTer  an  extraordinarily 
good  choice.  The  H-C)-N  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


PROVED  BY 
PERFORMANCE 

...  for  longer  life, 
lower  costs! 


Longer  service  and  re¬ 
duced  costs  are  yours  with 
McArthur’s  famous  Super- 
Cym  School  Towels,  Woven 
of  the  best  long  staple, 
triple  -  twisted,  two  -  ply 
warp  yarns  .  .  .  with  heavy 
woven  tape  selvage  edges 
.  .  .  full  20"  X  40"  shrunk 
size.  The  extra  strength 
without  extra  weight  means 
reduced  laundry  costs  .  . 
and  McArthur  has  an  eco¬ 
nomical  School  Towel  plan 
and  free  towel  repair  serv¬ 
ice.  Write  for  complete 
information. 


CEO.  McArthur 
&  SONS,  INC. 

Baraboo,  Wis. 


(Distributors: 

Troy  Loundrite  Equipment) 


CYM 

TOWELS 


New  York  State  Representative 
VERN  VOLLAND,  19  Fairchild  Dr.,  Buffalo  26,  N  Y 
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NEW! 
SEATS  i  BACKS 

for  worn  or  damaged 
school  &  auditorium 
seating,  or 

PtOPS  &  TABLET  ARMS 

for  school  furniture 


Write  for 
complete  details 
and  our  specifications 
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PRODUCTS  CORP. 

GILLETT,  WISCONSIN 
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EXECUTIVE’S 

BOOKSHELF 


EDUCATION  IN  THE 
NATION'S  SERVICE 

Piihli\li((l  iti  c oofx'ration  u  itli  The 

Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  by 

Frednuk  ,1.  Frae^er,  Inc.,  \cw 
York.  lU.'k  })l>.  $4.75. 

August  H«‘c  ks(  lirr,  picsidciu  of  the 
fouiiclation,  ( ommissioiiccl  ciiflit  es¬ 
says  hy  ciniiiciit  American  educators 
and  \\  liters  ( Jacciues  Harzun,  Mc- 
(ieorge  Hundy,  Harry  I).  Gideonse, 
Koliert  F.  Tioheen,  John  Hersey, 
Archibald  MacLeish,  William  Lee 
Miller,  and  Lo^an  Wilson)  as  part 
ol  the  foundation's  proiiiam  focusing 
attention  on  President  \\  i Ison’s  jjhi- 
losophy  ol  ‘  KdiK  ation  in  the  Nation's 
Service." 

I'he  choice*  ol  authors  assures  the 
\alue  ol  the  ImmiIc.  They  range  over 
a  wide  held  and  share  only  hack- 
ground  ol  familiarity  with  and  re- 
spc'ct  lor  WcKxlrow  Wilson's  ideas 
and  the  capacity  for  aiticulate  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  issues  in  educa¬ 
tion  as  they  are  alfi'cted  hy  the  na¬ 
tional  interest. 

TUTOR  TEXT;  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BRIDGE 

Ii\  (.'harle.i  II.  Goren.  A’crc  York: 

Douhlcday  &  Go.  Inc.  420  Jip. 
$5.95. 

'1  he  “scrambled”  text  is  a  new  and 
fascinating  development  in  the  field 
of  "self-instruction."  Douhleday  has 
published  a  number  of  these  bcxrks. 
jirepared  under  the  direction  of 
Western  Design,  a  division  of  U.  S. 
Industries,  Inc.  Overview  chose 
Goren  on  bridge  for  its  study  of  the 
Tutor  Text  as  a  fair  test  of  the  idea, 
Ix'cause  it  was  a  subject  of  some  in¬ 
terest  and  considerable  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  reviewer. 

I’he  form  of  the  Ixxik  is  what's 
evaluated,  since  one  can  assume  that 
.Mr.  Goren  is  thoroughly  cjualified  as 
to  the  content. 

Our  first  reaction  is  that  this  is 
not  a  book  in  the  usual  sense,  .\fter 
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forty-plus  years  of  reading  things 
that  l(X)k  just  like  the  Tutor  Text, 
at  first  appearance,  it  is  hard  to  ad¬ 
just  to  the  concept  and  jrlan  of  the 
bcKvk.  Even  the  vvork-lxM>k  or  lalxrra- 
tory  manual  is  no  jrreparation.  To 
get  a  full,  fair  evaluation  it  seems 
that  we  should  use  several  of  these 
to  cwercome  the  psychological  blcxks 
in  th(‘  revjuirement  to  leaf  forward 
and  backward  as  one  progresses 
through  the  volume. 

When  one  has  become  fully  recon¬ 
ciled  that  this  is  not  a  Ixxik  in  any 
lamiliar  sense,  but  a  printed  and 
Ixxind  “teaching  machine,"  then  it 
can  be  used  and  judged  wholly  by 
the  ev  idence  of  original  and  retained 
learning  that  accrues  to  the  student. 

Tiy  this  or  some  other  of  the  Tutor 
Texts  on  a  younger  |x*rson  with  less 
fixed  reading  habits.  It  seems  a  prom¬ 
ising  way  of  “learning’’  certain  facts 
and  skills. 

(Incidentally  our  bridge  game  took 
no  great  leap  forward  in  cpiality — 
|)erhaps  because  our  partners  were 
no  Gorens!) 

MANAGEMENT  AND  CORPORATIONS 
1985 

Edited  by  Mchin  Anslicn  and 

George  Lcland  Bach.  Sew  York: 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Gotn party,  Inc. 

2.5,7  pp.  $5.50. 

It's  the  1985  in  the  title  that  makes 
this  significant  to  Overvie\v'.s  read¬ 
ers.  Dean  Hach  of  Carnegie  Tech's 
Giraduate  School  of  Business  .Admin¬ 
istration  apparently  initiated  the 
project  on  the  grounds  that  tovlay's 
business  school  student  will  be  only  in 
his  forties  even  twenty-fiv  e  years  from 
now- -and  we  should  get  best  guesses 
on  what  kind  of  business  world  he 
may  expect  then! 

Perhaps  three  or  four  of  the  titles 
will  suggest  its  flavor  and  the  interest 
it  may  hold.  I’he  Corporation:  Will 
It  be  Managed  by  Machines?  (Iler- 
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TULTO 

TAPERED  I  STEEL 
LIGHTING  1  TUBES 


For  •  Baseball  Didinonds 

•  Football  Fielii 

•  Playgrounds'  ‘ 

•  Shopping  Carders 
a  Truck  Terminals 

•  Railroad  Y'aMs 

•  Race  Tracks 

•  Radio  and>TV  Towers 

•  Transmission  Power  Lines 


Engineered  for  Pernianefc.e,  Strength  and 
Safety  ... 


Designed  to  accomniodatef&txn  2  to  40  lights. 
Streamlined  to  enhance  tliMjjpearance  of  any 
lighted  area.  * 


MEYER  MACHINE,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  131 
RED  WING,  MINNESOTA 
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ford;  tAwnship  Eltmeptary  School,  Bork$  Co.,  Pa. 
_ Wolf  ft  Hahn,  All^town,  Pa. 


These  opening  words  of  Suj)t. 
Harold  Spears  (of  San  Francisco) 
set  the  stage  for  a  notable  series  of 
discussions  of  pressures  on  children. 
His  own  introduction  is  a  statement 
we'd  like  to  publish  in  full  on  our 
editorial  page. 

Whatever  the  level  of  educational 
institution  we  head  (or  even  as  just 
plain  parents  and  citizens),  this  little 
document  will  help  us  recall  how 
far  we  ha\e  come  in  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  educational  needs  of  young 
children.  It  should  strengthen  us  in 
our  efforts  to  hold  fast  to  that  which 
is  good  in  our  schools. 

As  a  much-needed  counter  to  the 
pressures  to  begin  earlier,  to  toughen 
up,  to  ignore  research — e\  en  to  come 
to  mass-and-class  teaching — this  is  a 
refreshing  and  welconu*  statement. 
Its  contributors  ha\e  earned  the  right 
to  speak  out  for  the  child.  They  are 
worth  reading  and  heeding. 


Bookshelf  (continued) 


DON'T  PUSH  ME! 

Edited  by  Margaret  Rasmussen. 
Washington,  D.  C.:  Associatioti 
for  Childhood  Education  Interna¬ 
tional.  40  pf).  Paperback,  75^. 

“Children  who  are  developing 
through  school  need  protection  from 
two  extremes;  (1)  the  indifference 
or  ignorance  of  teaching  that  ptu  inits 
them  to  waste  away  their  jjrecious 
moments,  and  ( 2 )  the  excessive  pres¬ 
sure  of  teaching  that  ignores  the  in¬ 
capacity  to  keep  up  with  the  pace 
that  is  asked." 


bert  A.  Simon).  The  Corporation  in 
a  Democratic  Society  (A.  A.  Berle, 
Jr.).  Management  of  the  Multina¬ 
tional  Corporation  (David  Lilien- 
thal).  The  Corporation  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  Ethics,  and  Power  (Robert  M. 
Hutchins ) . 

Do  you  know  these  people?  Or 
liarbara  Ward  (for  another  exam¬ 
ple)  ?  If  so,  you'll  want  to  read  this 
engaging  look  into  the  future. 
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PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  GIFTED 

Edited  by  Samuel  Ererett.  Sew 

York:  Harper  &  Iirother<..  299  pp. 

$5.50. 

1  here's  been  much  writing  on  this 
subject — and  more  talk.  Fhe  John 
Dewey  Society's  cachet  on  this  book 
is  well  earned  by  the  writers,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  Mr.  Everett  who  had 
“o\er-all  responsibility  for  limitations 
of  design  and  execution.”  Some  of 
the  material  (and  all  of  the  fine  au¬ 
thors)  is  familiar  to  those  who  have 
been  interested  in  the  field. 

d  he  unique  contributions  are  two: 
— three  chapters  on  Ideas  from 
USSR,  the  German  Gymnasia,  and 
the  English  Grammar  School;  and 
six  reports  on  programs  in  as  many 
quite  different  American  secondary 
schools. 

Recommended  for  secondary  school 
principals,  superintendents,  and  those 
with  more  than  casual  interest  in  the 
problems  and  opportunities  in  giving 
special  attention  to  the  challenging 
of  the  “able'’  student. 


NATURAL  SLATE  CHALKBOARDS 


. . .  because  young  eyes  deserve  the  best! 

First,  completed,  circular  school  in  the  country  and  selected  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  on  Public  Education  in  Geneva,  Switzerland  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of  “American  progress  in  school  architecture.”  That’s  the  new 
Hereford  Township  school.  And  just  as  forward-looking  as  its  design  is 
the  choice  of  natural  slate  chalkboards  throughout.  Because  of  all  chalk¬ 
boards,  slate  communicates  best.  Permits  young  eyes  to  grasp  the  written 
message  instantly.  Easy  to  clean  . . .  durable . . .  low  in  annual  maintenance 
— small  wonder  leading  schools  continue  to  specify  natural  slate  .  .  . 
quarried  in  Pennsylvania.  ^ 

for  information  on  tpecific  properties  of  slate,  write:  KV. 

NATURAL  SLATE  BLACKBOARD  CO.  —  THE  STRUCTURAL  SLATE  CO. 

Pm  Arorl,  Pa. 

MMibers  •  Pennsylvania  Slate  Producers  Guild 

natural  slate  .  .  .  500  million  years  in  the  making 


TAXES  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS 

By  Roger  A.  Freeman.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  ('.:  The  Institute  for  Social 
Science  Research.  441  pp.  $5. 

'Fhis  book  should  be  reviewed  by 
someone  entirely  outside  the  field  of 
public  education.  But  since  so  many 
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of  our  readers  are  in  that  field,  they 
may  welcome  a  comment  from  a  col¬ 
league. 

It  is  the  second  and  concluding  re- 
jxirt  of  a  “research”  project  carried 
on  by  Roger  .*\.  Freeman  for  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  Social  Science  Research. 
If  you  believe  that  the  need  for  in¬ 
creased  supjjort  for  our  schools  is 
largely  necessary  only  because  “pro- 
|K)sals  to  improve  the  educational 
process  by  more  efficient  use  of  the 
available  resources  are  being  ob¬ 
structed  by  a  well-organized  resist¬ 
ance”  then  you'll  enjoy  reading  this 
l)ook. 

It  is  certainly  colored  in  language 
and  conclusion  by  Mr.  Freeman's 
pre-existing  attitudes  toward  taxes, 
toward  federal  aid,  and  toward  pro¬ 
fessional  school  administrators.  We're 
still  naive  enough  to  Ik*  disturbed 
that  such  a  work  should  Ih*  repre¬ 
sented  as  stK'ial  science  research.  It 
is  the  aftermath  of  research  and  con¬ 
tains  some  of  the  research  results,  but 
we  can't  believe  that  it  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  social  scientists — or  re¬ 
searchers- — as  a  dispassionate  rejxirt 
on  research. 

I  he  closing  sentence  of  the  last 
chapter  (on  Federal  School  Aid) 
may  illustrate; 

“But  the  congressional  debates  of 
recent  years  leave  rorun  for  doubt 
whether  the  extraordinary  efTorts  of 
the  school  aid  protagonists  against  no 
organized  resistance  have  brought 
massi\e  general  federal  school  aid  as 
close  to  realization  as  its  sup|x>rters 
believe.”  A'o  organized  resistance, 
Mr.  Freeman?  No  U.  S.  Cihamber, 
no  American  Medical  .Association  (to 
name  but  two)  ? 

THE  FACTS  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE 

Edited  hy  M.  B.  Schnapper.  Wash¬ 
ington,  I).  C.:  Public  Affairs  Press. 

420  pp.  $6. 

Fhe  purjxjse  of  this  l)ook  as  set  out 
in  the  Foreword  is  “to  present,  in 
question  and  answer  form,  authori¬ 
tative  and  up-to-date  information 
(alxjut  America)  of  the  sort  the  aver¬ 
age  person  would  like  to  have  at  his 
fingertips.” 

Of  course  we  started  with  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  American  Education.  We 
found  there  an  impressive  array  of 
information,  most  of  which  is  avail¬ 


able  elsewhere  only  after  considera¬ 
ble  digging.  The  facts  are  reasonably 
accurate — surely  accurate  enough  for 
all  practical  purjxises.  Even  more  im- 
pr)rtant,  they  are  unitpiely  available 
in  clear  narrative  English. 

The  material  ranges  from  the  an¬ 
swer  to  “How  many  institutions  of 
higher  education  are  for  men  only?” 
to  the  attempt  to  compress  into  four 
lines  the  answer  to  “Which  modern 
writers  are  covered  in  world  litera¬ 
ture  courses?” 

At  any  rate,  did  you  know  that 


there  are  270,000  Sunday  or  Sabbath 
Schools  serxing  37  million  children 
of  various  faiths  and  denominations? 
(page  403,  Miscellaneous). 

I’m  sending  for  one  for  my  home 
library.  The  rex  iew  copy  is  invalua¬ 
ble  for  our  office  (and  yours)  ! 

THE  CRISIS  WE  FACE 

By  George  .Steele  and  Paul  Kircher. 
Sew  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Gotti pany,  Inc.  220  pp.  $4.95. 

This  is  not  an  “educational”  book. 
It  is  a  fascinating  critique  of  our 
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SAVE  COSTS!  SAVE  MAINTENANCE!  SAVE  SPACE! 
STANDARDIZE  with 

Fill  your  exery  need  for 
efficiency,  comfort  and 
economy  from  .Mitchell’s 
complete  selection  of  quality- 
engineered  tables,  stands,  risers 
and  stages.  \'our  .Mitchell  repre¬ 
sentative  xxill  be  glad  to  show 
how  you  and  your  budget  xvill 
be  ahead.  Send  coupon  for 
detailed  information. 


Table  Trucks 

Mok*  yovr  tabU  moving 
•otior,  fostor,  boHor  . . . 
oimI  sovo  limo,  labor, 
and  monoy  doing  il. 


ffT  rr 


PorTables 

Got  vorsotility  and  utility  with 
MitchoH's  smooth-suro  action 
in  this  “Fold  and  Roll"  toblo 
and  bonch  sot  ...  at  your 
fingor-tip  command. 


UniTables 


Reduce  change*over  time  from  minutes  to 
moments  with  this  ingenious  Mitchell 
‘‘Fold  and  Roll"  table.  Ruggedly  con* 
structed  for  maximum  durability. 


CMOftAl  STANDS 


WAU  Vfft 
DOUDlll  «  w 
siAmic  lAtus  ,  ( 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING,  COMPANY 

2726  South  34th  Street  •  Milwaukee  46.  Wisconsin 


Sond  illustratod  brochuro  on 

Mitcholl  Products  as  indkotod.  . 

name  title 

□  Mrtchell  □  Mitchell  Stands. 

Tables.  Trucks  Stages.  Risers  sch^l . 

□  Mitchell  □  Mitchell  Doublers 

UniTables  g  Mitchell  . 

□  Mitchell  representative  . 

PorTables  contact  us.  CITY  zone  state 
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ETV  EQUIPMENT 


.  .  .  you’ll  be  investigating  classroom  television 
for  your  school  system.  When  you’re  ready  we’ll 
be  happy  to  offer  our  complete  technical 
consulting  facilities. 

Sarkes  Tarzian,  Inc.  is  a  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  ETV  systems.  Since  1949,  we  have  been 
designing  and  producing  broadcast  equipment. 
And,  we  are  one  of  two  manufacturers  offering 
a  complete  line  of  broadcast  and  closed  circuit 
equipment. 

ETV  no  longer  is  a  hypothetical,  or  theoretical, 
academic  tool.  Many  schools  and  colleges  today 
are  using  Tarzian  ETV  systems  to  provide  more 
education  of  higher  quality  .  .  .  and  at  lower 
cost  per  student.  May  we  submit  a  proposal 
to  meet  your  individual  requirements. 

Write  or  call; 


Ohio  state  University 
OSU  School  of  Dentistry 
OSU  Mobile  Science  Unit 
Ohio  University 
University  of  Toledo 
University  of  Dayton 
University  of  Maryland 
East  Carolina  College 
University  of  New  Memco 
Indiana  University 
Fisk  University 
University  of  Arkansas 
Des  Moines  Independent 
School  Dist. 

Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Montana  State  University 
Montana  State  College 
University  of  North  Dakota 
University  of  South  Dakota 
College  of  William  and  Mary 
University  of  Omaha 
University  of  Florida 
Pueblo  Junior  College 
San  Diego  State  College 
Miami  University 
University  of  Iowa 
University  of  Oklahoma 
University  ot  Buffalo 
St  Petersburg  Junior  College 


EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  DEPT 
BROADCAST  EOUIPHaENT  DIVISION 


SARKES  TARZIAN  INC 


east  hillside  dnve 


blooniington,  Indiana 
edison  2-72S1 
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Bookshelf  (continued) 

weapons  automation  program  with 
an  accompanying  commentary  on  the 
problems  and  j)itfalls  of  piecemeal 
automation  in  the  large  corjxrration. 
Our  excuse  for  reviewing  it  here  is 
the  chapter  on  Education  for  Man¬ 
agement,  Research,  Design,  and 
Maintenance  of  Automation,  with 
its  inevitable  conclusion  that  “.Amer¬ 
icans  need  a  lifelong  program  of  ed¬ 
ucation.  Nothing  short  of  this  will 
do.” 

In  its  critique  of  our  defense  it  is 
frightening  hut  informative.  Push¬ 
button  warfare  seems  infinitely 
harder  on  defense  than  on  offense. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  make 
clear  the  important  difference  be¬ 
tween  automatic  devices  and  auto¬ 
mation — a  useful  distinction  to  any¬ 
one  contemplating  a  computer  (and 
what  large  organization  isn't?). 

Recommended  for  administrators 
of  technical  and  scientific  education, 
and  for  the  rest  of  us  who  have  some 
curiosity  about  automation  or  con¬ 
cern  about  our  wea|xins  system. 

I  Social  Status  and  Leadership— The  Case 
of  the  School  Executive 

'  By  Melvin  Seernan.  Columbus, 

;  Ohio:  The  Ohio  State  University. 

\  156  pp.  Cloth,  $4.;  Paper,  $3. 

,  The  Use  of  Instructional  Materials 

1  By  Arno  de  Bernardis.  New  York: 

I  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.  WO 

j  pp.  Paperbound,  $1 .10. 

1 

Government  of  Public  Education  for 
Adequate  Policy  Making 

i  Edited  by  William  P.  McLure  and 
\'an  Miller.  Urbana,  Illinois:  Bu¬ 
reau  of  /Educational  Research,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education,  University  of 
Illinois.  103  pp.  Paperbound,  $2. 

American  Association  of  Colleges 
for  Teacher  Education— Thirteenth 
Yearbook,  1960  Annual  Meeting 

I  Published  by  the  A  ACTE  {NEA). 

\  Eor  copies  write  to  [Edward  C. 

I  Pomeroy,  Executive  Secretary, 

i  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 

j  ington,  D.  C.  285  pp.  Paperbound, 

'  $2.50. 

The  Campus  and  the  People 

j  By  M.  M.  Chambers.  Danville, 

1  III.:  The  Interstate  Printers  and 

I  Publishers.  75  pp.  Paperbound, 

I  $1.80.  • 
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Crisis  vs.  Planning 


Walter  D.  Cocking  comments  on  the  current  scene 


The  problems  faced  by  education  find  their  setting 
in  tile  larger  problems  which  face  the  nation  and 
entire  world.  Among  them;  the  growth  in  population; 
expanding  technology;  increase  in  unemployment;  mo¬ 
mentary  slowing  of  the  economy;  inadequate  tax  struc¬ 
ture  at  all  levels  of  government;  emergence  of  new  na¬ 
tions  and  the  conflicts  among  nations  for  the  fulfillment 
of  national  aims;  the  growing  insistence  in  the  United 
States  and  in  all  nations  for  a  better  education  for  every¬ 
one.  These  problems  and  others  similar  to  them  provide 
the  frame  in  which  educational  issues  and  problems  are 
cast,  and  for  which  solutions  must  lx*  found. 

They  make  the  school  administrator’s  job  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  will  make  it  more  so  in  the  years  ahead. 
There  is  the  increase  of  scluxil  enrollment  and  the  trend 
for  students  to  persist  in  schools  for  longer  periods  of 
time.  Already  faced  with  an  inadetpiate  quantity  and 
(piality  of  teaching  jjersonnel,  the  increased  numbers  of 
students  will  make  it  more  difficult  to  secure  adequate 
staffs,  thus  causing  a  need  for  more  and  better  plant 
facilities  and  the  funds  to  finance  them.  Central  office 
staffs  ha\e  to  be  expanded  to  meet  the  greater  demands 
made  on  the  schools.  ^Ve  must  review  present  programs 
and  formulate  new  programs  in  light  of  new  conditions. 
Present  organization  machinery  based  upon  an  agrarian 
society  has  to  be  revised  radically.  There  is  too  little 
money  available  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  our 
present  tax  structure.  Only  an  overhaul  of  present  meth¬ 
ods  will  make  it  p<issible  to  finance  the  schools  in  the 
immediate  years  ahead.  .Ml  these  problems  demand 
action  noic. 

The  result  is  that  school  administrators  are  harassed 
as  ne\er  before.  What  to  do,  which  way  to  turn,  are 


burning  cpiestions.  And  answers  to  them  must  lx;  found 
quickly. 

To  complicate  the  issue,  the  school  administrator  as 
well  as  his  big  brother,  the  university  administrator,  is 
so  busy  administering  the  complicated  and  intricate  ma¬ 
chinery  of  his  current  operation  that  he  has  little,  if  any, 
time  to  plan  ahead.  The  average  administrator  finds 
little  time  to  read,  and  even  less  time  to  try  to  think 
problems  through.  Decisions  without  a  weighing  of  all 
the  facts  and  implications  are  dangerous.  He  knows  all 
this  from  past  experiences  when  too  hasty  decisions  were 
made  on  too  scanty  information.  What  then  are  the  al¬ 
ternatives  open  to  him? 

One  is  to  continue  without  much  change  what  is  being 
done  now  with  the  hope  that  somehow  the  hard  decisions 
will  not  have  to  be  made.  Certainly  this  is  a  vain  hope 
but  nevertheless  somewhat  soothing,  .\gain  he  may  ab¬ 
dicate  his  leadership  responsibility,  and  hope  that  some¬ 
one  else,  his  board,  a  citizens  group,  the  state  department 
of  education,  or  even  the  state  legislature,  may  come  up 
with  a  solution  and  make  the  decision. 

The  third  possibility  and,  as  I  see  it,  the  only  tenable 
one,  is  to  reorganize  himself,  that  is,  his  time  and  his  ac¬ 
tions,  so  he  can  plan  on  the  basis  of  known  facts  and  in¬ 
finite  thought.  Then  he  makes  his  decision  and  proposes 
his  recommendations.  I  am  convinced  this  is  the  method 
the  administrator  in  the  60's  must  use  if  wise  plans  are 
to  be  made  and  intelligent  decisions  produced.  Such  a 
procedure  puts  a  hea\7  load  on  the  administrator,  al¬ 
ready  overloaded.  Will  he  do  it?  The  future  of  a  free 
sexiety  as  well  as  of  education  is  riding  on  the  answer 
which  the  school  administrator  makes.  And  there  is  little 
time  left.  • 
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Student  Teachers  in 
Your  Classrooms 


Is  IT  THE  public  school’s  job  to 
train  student  teachers?  Some  ad¬ 
ministrators  may  well  argue  that  they 
have  problems  enough  without  turn¬ 
ing  their  classrooms  into  practice  labs 
for  the  teaching  majors  at  state  col¬ 


lege.  Fact  is  that  teacher  training  is 
one  of  the  administrators’  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Teacher  education  is  a  state 
function  and  public  schools  are,  by 
statute  and  common  law  interpreta¬ 
tions,  state-owned  agencies.  What  is 
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No.  1500 

Two  Year  Guarantee 


TIMB-TESTED 

Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  school 
systems  as  well  as  thousands  of 
individual  schools  .  .  .  Backed  by 
MASTER'S  world-wide  reputation  for 
unsurpassed  quality  and  service. 


SELF-FINANCING  PURCHASE  PLAN 

No  school  funds  involved  . . .  No  budget 
allocation  necessary. 


FASTER  DELIVERY 

No  waiting,  no  delay  .  . .  The 
tremendous  production  capacity  of 
the  world's  largest  padlock  produce: 
enables  MASTER  to  fill  any  size 
order  promptly. 


No.  1525 
KEY-CONTROLLED 


Some  os  No.  1500,  but 
with  KEY-CONTROl. 
Each  student  hos  own 
combination  —  yet  one 
school-owned  control 
key  opens  every  locker. 


Write  for  free  brochure 


BETTER  SECURITY 

Proved  strongest  by  tests  of  independ¬ 
ent  laboratories  .  .  .  Stainless  steel  case, 
rugged  steel  locking  latch  . .  .  Special! 
designed  for  rough  school  use. 


flatter  Ipck  C<»np*ny.  Milwaukee  45.  Wit.  •  UJtriAi-  ThdleciL 


more  obvious,  then,  than  to  combine 
the  two  at  the  common  focal  point; 
the  public  school  classrtxim?  This  is 
more  than  a  logical  deduction;  it  is, 
or  can  be,  a  practical  arrangment  for 
Ixith  the  college  and  the  public  school. 

The  rising  number  of  student 
teachers  (nearing  100,000  this  year) 
has  long  since  overflowed  the  prac¬ 
tice  teaching  laboratories  provided 
within  the  colleges  themselves.  These 
students  have  had  to  move  ofl"  the 
campus  and  into  the  public  school 
classroom  in  order  to  apply  theory  to 
a  practical  teaching  situation. 

On  the  receiving  end  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  public  schools  bene¬ 
fit  because  they  get  an  inside  lead  on 
teacher  recruitment.  The  administra¬ 
tor  can  observe  practice  teachers  as 
prospective  candidates  before  ever 
obligating  himself  to  a  contract.  And 
teachers  who  are  thus  recruited  al¬ 
ready  have  become  oriented  to  the 
school  district. 

Once  an  equitable  arrangement  is 
made  between  college  and  scluKil  dis¬ 
trict,  the  jjroblems  narrow  do\Mi  to 
the  student  teachers  and  the  regular 
staff,  some  of  whom  must  be  given 
the  responsibility  of  supervising  their 
tyro  colleagues. 

For  example,  should  supervising 
teaclu-rs  be  given  a  ligbter  teaching 
load?  .Anyone  who  has  worked  with 
student  teachers  knows  that  a  good 
deal  of  time  is  needed  to  work  on 
teaching  plans,  evaluate  progress, 
analyze  problems,  and  dig  out  sup- 
lilementary  materials.  'Fhe  student 
teacbei  cannot  simjily  be  absorbed 
in  the  school  system  without  a  plan. 

How  should  the  work  of  the  super¬ 
vising  teacher  be  recognized?  Is  token 
payment  ofTered  by  the  college  the 
sole  compensation,  or  should  the  job 
be  given  the  professional  status  due 
it?  Is  it  recognized  on  the  salary 
schedule?  The  American  Association 
of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 
believes  that  supervision  of  student 
teaching  is  a  professional  obligation 
of  teachers  and  that  only  professional 
recognition  should  be  made. 

There  are  cjuestions  concerning 
student  teachers  themselves.  Should 


By  William  Bennie,  associate  professor 
of  education  and  director  of  student 
teaching  at  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio, 
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they  be  used  as  substitutes?  Should 
they  become  involved  in  extracur¬ 
ricular  activities?  What  about  play- 
i^round  resfjonsibilities?  Homeroom 
duties?  Study  balls?  Should  they  be 
"iven  a  full  day's  teaebin"  load? 

Each  school  district  has  to  work 
out  these  problems  for  itself,  of 
course.  The  yearbooks  and  pam¬ 
phlets  of  the  Association  for  Student 
'Feacbimr  are  o(kk1  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation,  particularly  in  iruidinsr  the 
supeiAisin^  teacher.  Here  are  some 
"(hkI  treneral  rules  of  thumb: 

1.  .Student  teachers  actually  in¬ 
crease  the  work  of  sujx'rvisin^  teach¬ 
ers.  riiey  are  not  int»-nded  as  cheajj 
labor  to  lighten  tlie  load  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  stair. 

2.  riiere  is  danger  in  trying  to  use 
student  teachers  to  stimulate  or 
stremithen  weak  teachers.  This  may 
happen,  and  when  it  does  it's  an 
extra  dividend,  but  don't  plan  on  it. 
riie  novice  is  there  to  learn,  not  to 
insjjire. 

3.  Some  teachers  will  be  disin¬ 
clined  toward  the  idea  of  working 
with  student  teachers.  Respect  their 
preference.  After  all,  interest  and 
williimness  are  necessary  for  success¬ 
ful  student-teacher  cooperation. 

4.  There  is  dantrer  of  nuiintaining 
the  status  cpio.  Unless  student  teach¬ 
ers  are  placed  with  teachers  who  have 
unusual  ability  there  will  be  little  im¬ 
provement  in  the  next  crop  of 
teachers. 

5.  There  is  always  the  chance  of 
liad  communication  between  the 
school  and  the  teacher-training  in¬ 
stitution.  Each  needs  to  know  what 
the  other  expects  of  it.  This  means 
that  there  should  be  campus  super- 
\  ision  of  the  student  teacher’s  work 
and  close  contact  between  student, 
super\  ising  teacher,  and  campus  su- 
jx'iA’iser. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some, 
but  classroom  experience  constitutes 
close  to  half  of  the  professional  hours 
of  education  required  of  teaching 
majors.  That  adds  up  to  a  lot  of 
hours  our  future  teachers  must  spend 
in  school  classrooms  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  public  school  administrators 
can  only  be  glad  for  this.  For  by  help¬ 
ing  in  the  practical  training  of  teach¬ 
ers,  administrators  can  make  their 
schools  “staff-insured.”  • 


The  Whole  University  Campus 

„„„  UI^UABI  C  NINE-FOOT 


Michaels  Time-Tight  e.xhibit  cases  are 
custom-made  in  whatever  size,  shape  and 
construction  best  serves  your  individual 
need.  Table  cases,  aisle,  wall,  corner,  sus¬ 
pended  and  recessed  styles  enhance  your 
most  prized  e.xhibits,  and  keep  them  safe 
from  theft,  handling,  dust  and  vermin. 

Exclusive  innerlocking  frames,  mitered 
intersections  and  exposed  screws  only  on 
access  panels,  are  among  the  features  that 
make  Michaels  cases  the  choice  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  institutions  of  learning,  museums, 
libraries,  science  laboratories  and  business 
houses.  Write  for  Michaels  catalog,  descrip¬ 
tions,  specifications  and  illustrations. 
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At  a  profit  to  you,  too. 
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LOW  COST 


FOR  THE  SCHOOL 

Built  to  the  Traditional  RAULAND  Quality  Standards 

This  RAULAND  system  is  the  ideal  communi¬ 
cations  "package”  for  the  school  with  a 
limited  budget.  Provides  two-way  intercom 
or  "all-call”;  includes  input  connections  for 
radio,  phonograph  or  microphone. 


For  Communication  or  Programs 

ir  Intercom  — two-way  conversation  with  any  rooms 
it  Microphone — includes  microphone  for  clear,  crisp 
outgoing  speech  to  any  or  all  rooms.  "Remote” 
microphone  provision 

it  "AII-CoM" — one  switch  for  simple,  instantaneous  operation 
it  Program  Input-  connections  for  radio,  phonograph  and 
tape  recorder.  Matching  unit  available 


Matching  Radio  A 
Phonograph  Assembly 

it  Precision-built 
AM-FM  Tuner 

it  Quality  3-Speed 
Record  Player 


Combines  perfectly  with  the  S224  system  above  for 
the  distribution  of  radio  and  phonograph  programs. 
Enables  even  the  smallest  school  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  both  intercom  and  program  facilities  at  the  lowest  cost. 


A"  experienced  RAULAND  Engineer- 
Distributor  is  available  in  every 
\J\J  major  city  to  survey  your  needs  and 
SURVEY  make  practical  recommendatians.  No 
obligation,  of  course.  Send  coupon  or 
write  today. 

RAULAND-BORG  CORPORATION 


Rauland'Borg  Corporation.  Dept.  E 
3535  W.  Addison  St.,  Chicago  18,  111. 

□  Send  full  details  on  all  RAULAND  School  Sound  Systems 

□  Have  the  RAULAND  Distributor  contact  us 

Name _ Title_ _ 

School _ 

Address _ _ _ 

City _ ..  _  _ Zone _ State _ 
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Thousands  in  use  coast  to  coast!  For  free  literature,  write.- 
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School-made  Films 
On  Commercial  TV 

Edi  cators  are  babes  in  the  woods 
when  it  comes  to  working  with 
commercial  television.  However,  this 
medium  is  proving  to  be  one  of  our 
profession’s  best  public  relations  tools. 

It  must  be  approached  gingerly,  for 
commercial  tele\ision  people  are  a 
unique  breed  with  an  overwhelming 
collection  of  technical  and  philo¬ 
sophical  “codes  of  operation.”  Ifut 
good  planning  will  net  very  good  re¬ 
sults,  as  the  Michigan  Education  As- 
srx  iation  has  happily  discovered. 

We  first  asked  commercial  1  \’  for 
a  share  of  the  public  eye  back  in 
January,  1959.  On  our  boards  were 
plans  for  a  statewide  series  called 
I'he  Constant  Challenge,  an  objec¬ 
tive  documentary'  film  re|K>rt  of  edu¬ 
cation’s  problems  and  progn'ss  in 
Michigan. 

Our  first  step  was  to  tjueiA  all  six¬ 
teen  stations  to  see  if  they  would  be 
interested  in  our  thirteen-week  filmed 
series.  A  majority  replied  affinna- 
tively.  .Xt  that  jxiint,  mea’s  produc¬ 
tion  team  and  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity's  crew  from  wm.si$-tv  went 
to  work  on  a  “pilot  film,”  a  sample 
installment  produced  as  if  for  actual 
\  iewing.  While  they  were  at  work,  I 
wrote  each  of  the  sixteen  stations 
again  asking  for  a  convenient  ap¬ 
pointment  with  them.  Purpose:  to  let 
them  see  our  pilot  and  discuss  possi¬ 
ble  telecasts  of  the  whole  series. 

The  station  managers  and  program 
directors  realized  that  we  hadn’t  bt'en 
idly  brainstonning;  we  actually  had 
a  product.  'I  hey  invited  me  to  visit 
them.  They  saw  our  pilot,  looked  over 
the  synopses  of  the  twelve  films  yet  to 
be  produced,  and  were  ready  to  talk 
business  with  us.  We  were  obviously 
reliable,  serious,  and  adequately  fi¬ 
nanced.  .^nd  we  were  proving  it  in 
their — not  our — terms.  Twelve  of 
the  sixteen  stations  agreed  to  carry 
our  series. 


I'o  a  great  extent  we  are  getting 
something  for  nothing.  Hence,  it  is 
up  to  us  to  make  the  relationship  as 
comfortable  as  possible  for  the  sta¬ 
tions.  Much  of  the  comfort,  though, 
is  simple  courtesy  and  common  sense. 
For  example,  with  few  exceptions, 
TV’  stations  are  hectic,  undei-staffed, 
and  bombarded  by  requests  from 
public-  (and  publicity-)  spirited  or¬ 
ganizations.  We  decided  to  give  them 
an  assist,  however,  .Vfter  we  received 
confirmations  from  the  twelve  sta¬ 
tions,  we  sent  each  participating  sta¬ 
tion  ( 1 )  filmcase  mailing  cards  pre¬ 
addressed  for  the  next  user-station  in 
our  informal  statew  ide  twelve-station 
network,  (2)  a  check  to  cover  mail¬ 
ing  fees  for  the  thirteen  installments, 
(3)  a  schedule  of  the  programs  in  the 
order  to  be  receiv  ed,  and  (4)  a  list  of 
people  (and  their  phone  numbers)  to 
call  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

Commercial  TV'  stations  want 
good  tjuality  public  service  programs 
and  at  least  a  minimum  of  coojjera- 
tion  and  understanding.  Here  are 
some  guidelines  that  any  educator  - 
school,  college,  business  or  union — 
might  well  keep  in  mind: 

1.  Get  to  know  personally  the 
management  (and  the  staff  if  you 
can)  of  each  station  in  your  area. 

2.  Serve  them  throughout  the  year 
with  news  and  information  even 
though  most  of  it  won’t  be  used. 
.Show  your  organization  to  be 
thoughtful,  considerate  and  reeia- 
ree. 

4.  Don’t  expect  them  always  to 
pick  up  the  tab  on  special  projects 
such  as  .Vinerican  Education  \Veek 
slides  or  R-I-E  Day  spots. 

5.  Don’t  hesitate  to  approach  sta¬ 
tions  with  program  ideas  or  an  actual 
film.  But  spell  out  your  project  with 
facts  and  figures. 

6.  Periodically  thank  a  station  for 
its  cooperation  and  interest  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Create  a  dignified  awards  pro¬ 
gram  through  which  you  can  publicly 


By  Jock  White,  public  relations  director 
with  the  Michigan  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  Lansing. 


and  legitimately  commend  a  station 
for  its  fine  work.  (Michigan  gives 
annual  “School  Bell  .Vwards”  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  education  reporting;  the 
California  Teachers  Association  gives 
the  John  Swett  .Vward.) 

7.  Take  any  air  time  the  station 
offers.  It’s  a  favorite  trick  of  some 
station  managers  to  offer  a  less  desir¬ 
able  time  (such  as  7:30  am)  to  see 
how  serious  you  are.  Take  it,  do  a 
tjuality  job,  develop  a  good  follow¬ 
ing,  and  your  program  will  be  moved 
to  a  better  time  slot. 

8.  Even  with  stations  located  far 
away,  drop  in  on  them  at  least  twice 
a  year  for  lunch  or  just  to  exchange 
ideas.  The  jxTsonal  approach  can’t 
be  emphasized  enough! 

Many  educators  feel  that  mass 
media  are  always  criticizing  the 
st  htxvls,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  .Ac¬ 
tually,  they’re  waiting  for  us  to  come 
out  of  our  shells  and  work  with  them. 
I  hat’s  a  fair  request  for  the  benefits 
derived — at  least,  that’s  what  we  of 
the  Michigan  Education  .Association 
have  learned.  • 
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You  can  set  up  or  break 
down  easily  with  just  one  hand 

This  beautifully  styled  laminated  plastic 
top  table  features  the  easiest  and  most 
convenient  folding  and  locking  procedure 
on  the  market.  To  set  up,  just  swing  the 
legs  out  .  .  .  with  one  hand  .  .  .  and  they 
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Teaching  via  the 
Scientific  Method 


ALDOL’S  Hl'XLEy  noted  recently 
XXthat  most  people  function  at  15 
percent  of  their  mental  capacity,  that 
liio^ress  would  he  substantial  if  this 
level  were  raised  to  20  percent.  Per¬ 
haps  one  reason  most  of  us  ne\er 
jjluml)  our  intellectual  potential  is 
that  so  few  of  us  were  the  “typical 
student'’  to  whom  our  classroom  in¬ 
struction  was  geared. 

Why  do  we  hold  to  single,  com¬ 
mon  approach  in  teaching  our  stu¬ 
dents  when  research  has  prosed  that 
no  two  persons  are  identical  in  abil¬ 
ity,  motivation,  or  experience?  It 
may  be  easier  to  adniinister  a  com¬ 
mon  teaching  approach,  but  this  is 
no  justification  if  the  method  is  in¬ 
adequate.  When  a  class  of  thirty 
students  is  taught  by  a  single  ap¬ 


proach,  it  is  probable  that  no  more 
than  one  (the  “typical")  will  learn 
the  maximum  that  he  is  capable  of. 
The  education  of  the  rest  is  com- 
jjrised  to  some  degree. 

There  is  an  approach  that  will  give 
every  student  the  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  as  far  as  he  is  able  and  as  fast 
as  he  can.  I’his  is  the  scientific,  or 
problem-solving  approach. 

Its  premise  is  this;  learning  is 
meaningfid  and  therefore  retained  to 
the  degree  that  it  is  self-motivated 
and  therefore  assimilated  into  prior 
learnings.  It  assumes  that  each  per¬ 
son  works,  studies,  and  gathers  in¬ 
formation  only  as  fast  and  as  well  as 
his  own  abilities  will  let  him.  It  does 
not  assume  that  some  single,  simple 
factor  like  a  teacher's  explanation 
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will  weld  i.solated  elements  into  a 
meaningful  whole  and  thereby  give 
all  students  “equal”  instruction. 

Using  the  scientific  approach  the 
teacher  establishes  and  defines  the 
area  of  problem-solution,  approach¬ 
ing  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
Ixnh  interesting  and  meaningful  to 
the  class  group.  Once  he  captures 
their  interest  he  draws  the  students 
out  in  discussion.  .Vt  the  point  where 
understanding  and  progress  become 
difficult,  real  study  Ix'gins. 

If  a  single  problem  needs  soKing, 
the  class  may  need  to  work  as  a  sin¬ 
gle  unit,  riiis  is  an  excellent  method 
when  students  ha\e  not  yet  learned 
how  to  work  alone.  If  there  is  more 
than  one  problem  to  soke,  the  class 
may  divide  into  groups  of  four  or 
five  students  who  will  investigate  dif¬ 
ferent  asfx-cts  of  the  problem.  When 
the  area  of  study  takes  on  many 
problems,  each  student  should  elect 
the  one  which  fits  his  interests  at 
that  time.  By  sharing  their  findings. 


By  Foster  Wilkinson,  assistant  professor 
at  Trinity  University,  Son  Antonio,  Texas. 
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they  will  gain  much  over  the  single 
approach  of  handling  the  same  in¬ 
formation  on  the  same  pages  of  the 
same  lx)ok  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  scientific  method  of  learning 
can  be  emjjloyed  at  every  age  or 
grade  level.  Only  the  type  of  prob¬ 
lem — rather,  the  degree  of  difficulty 
in  its  solution — needs  to  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  development  of  the  stu¬ 
dent.  At  whatever  stage,  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  scientific  method  is 
essentially  this: 

First,  a  (juestion  arises  from  the 
initial  lesson  in  an  area  of  study.  In¬ 
stead  of  answering  the  (juestion  im- 
m<-diately  (which  answer,  research 
tells  us,  only  a  small  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  would  rememlier  for  long) ,  the 
teacher  challenges  the  student  by 
encouraging  him  to  find  the  solution 
on  his  own  initiative. 

Second,  the  student  makes  a  note, 
either  orally  or  written,  of  what  he 
already  knows  alxiut  the  problem. 
It  may  not  necessarily  be  correct, 
but  it  gives  him  some  guide  and  point 
of  interest  as  he  progresst's  with  his 


independent  study  and  research. 

Fhird,  he  gathers  the  information 
from  every  source  jxissible — oral, 
written,  and  first-hand,  and  by  means 
of  interviews,  excursions,  experi¬ 
ments,  specimens,  and  literature. 

Fourth,  the  findings  must  be  logi¬ 
cally  organized,  either  in  sequence, 
chronologically,  or  by  topic,  so  that 
they  may  be  analyzed.  Information 
that  dfH's  not  pertain  directly  to  the 
problem  under  analysis  should  l)e 
filed  for  future  reference. 

Fifth,  check  the  hypotheses  or 
theories  held  at  the  beginning  of  the 
study  and  make  such  changes  as  ap¬ 
pear  logical  as  new  and  pertinent 
information  comes  to  light. 

■Sixth,  draw  a  conclusion  ba.sed 
only  on  what  is  found  to  be  perti¬ 
nent.  This  conclusion  is  always  sub¬ 
ject  to  revision  and  change  when 
new  evidence  is  found. 

Seventh,  some  use  should  l>e  made 
of  the  conclusions  or  findings.  Stu¬ 
dents  may  wish  to  study  further  into 
jiroblems  that  ha\e  come  out  during 
their  search  for  information,  or  they 
may  wish  to  make  some  practical  use 


of  the  findings  by  writing  a  report 
for  the  school  paper.  Each  problem 
that  is  studied  must  be  reported  to 
the  class  in  some  form  for  benefit  of 
the  other  students. 

Naturally  the  scientific  approach 
requires  more  of  the  teacher.  He 
must  make  the  overview  or  motivat¬ 
ing  lessons  powerful  enough  to  chal¬ 
lenge  and  interest  each  student  into 
accepting  a  worthwhile  problem  to 
solve.  And  then  he  must  direct,  su- 
per\ise,  and  guide  until  the  conclu¬ 
sion  has  been  reached  and  applied. 
Just  as  naturally,  much  more  will  be 
learned  than  that  which  pertains 
strictly  to  the  problem  under  solu¬ 
tion;  this  is  where  the  student  gets 
his  lilieral  education.  .Allowing  for 
as  much  as  70  percent  duplication 
of  information  in  this  approach,  a 
class  of  thirty  students  should  learn 
from  eight  to  ten  times  the  amount 
that  they  presently  ha\e  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  even  to  handle. 

With  the  scientific  approach  to 
learning,  student  accomplishment 
can  be  easily  measured  and  evalu¬ 
ated.  We  can  never  measure  every- 
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FILMSTRIP  AND  SLIDE  Scientific  Method  (continued) 


thing  an  individual  has  Ivarncd,  hut 
we  can  determine  wliether  s]}ecific 
areas  of  knowledge  (skill  or  suhjec- 
ti\e)  have  been  developed.  This  is 
\  ery  logical  when  considered  in  terms 
of  perlormance,  application,  and  re¬ 
tention. 

Take,  for  example,  the  simple 
problem  of  adding  t\so  and  two.  A 
child  can  easily  learn  that  two  and 
two  aie  four  by  repeating  it  se\eral 
times  to  himself  and  would  earn  a 
top  grade  by  answering  the  tpiestion 
correctly.  Ihe  real  test,  houe\er, 
rests  in  his  ability  to  distribute  four 
objects  into  two  groups  or  to  count 
in  two's  until  he  has  reached  foui 
and,  finally,  in  what  he  does  with  the 
four  objects  when  confronted  with 
a  real  problem. 

W  bile  the  scientific  approach  is  in¬ 
tended  to  o]X'n  multiple  avenues  of 
learning  activities  that  will  eventually 
fully  educate  the  indi\idual,  each 
study  ])roblem  may  be  limited  as 
needed  for  the  sake  of  e\aluation. 
Final  e\aIuation  might  \ary  from 
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Effective  Light! 


Vj^iewiex 

V-25-P 

Student  interest  perks  again  and 
again— frame  after  frame-as  you 
teach  easier,  faster  with  the 
brighter,  sharper  virtually  “Auto¬ 
mated”  Viewlex  V-25-P.  It’s  the 
simplest  to  use,  most  advanced 
combination  35mm  filmstrip  and 
2"x2"  slide  projector  made.  And— 
revolutionary  new  “  Anti-Hesive*'” 
aperture  plates  eliminate  filmstrip 
sticking  forever ! 

Write  for  F'RF^E  Booklet  of 
Award  Winning  tissays  on  “How 
Audio  Visual  Aids  Make  Teach¬ 
ing  and  Learning  Easier”  and 
Viewlex  Catalog. 


“successfully  completed”  to  a  per¬ 
centage  score,  letter  grade,  work  per¬ 
mit,  or  a  professional  license. 

riie  best  type  of  measuring  device 
is  not  one  that  tests  the  amount  of 
recall  alone,  particularly  when  much 
of  the  material  may  not  be  im|X)rtant 
enough  to  recall.  Real  measurement 
must  test  the  ability  to  handle  infor¬ 
mation.  File  ultimate  test  of  ability  to 
|)erform  is  in  the  jierformance  itself. 

Ihe  scientific  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  will  not  be  easy  to  put  into  ef¬ 
fect.  Feachers  would  need  to  be  re¬ 
trained.  or  at  least  re-oriented,  and 
more  study  materials  would  have  to 
lie  made  a\ailable  to  students  (par¬ 
ticularly  community  resources).  The 
biggest  problem,  howe\  er,  w  ill  be  for 
the  administrators  to  convince  them¬ 
selves  of  the  value  of  this  method  and 
to  cjualily  themsehes  to  supervise  it. 

Fhe  prospects  of  teaching  and 
learning  made  so  tremendously  much 
more  elTectixe  \ia  this  method  is 
tantalizing  to  imagine.  Think  of  the 
]X)tential  of  this  country  if  all  its 
citizens  were  functioning  at,  say,  75 
|)ercent  of  theirs.  • 
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JUST  LIFT  SEAT  TO  DESIRED  HEIGHT 
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What  could  be  simpler  or  cleaner? 
Just  lift  the  seat  to  the  desired 
height.  No  dirty  knobs,  wheels  or 
tools  to  handle.  The  Ajustrite 
patented  adjusting  mechanism  is 
the  reason  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Ajustrite  Chairs  and  Stools  are 
in  service  today.  It’s  the  oldest, 
the  simplest,  the  fastest.  And  the 
most  trouble-free — that's  why  we 
guarantee  it  for  10  years! 

30-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  No  obligation. 
Prove  to  yourself  the  Ajustrite 
advantages  in  utility,  comfort  and 
economy. 

32  Models  for  Factories  •  Schools  •  Labo¬ 
ratories  •  Hospitals  •  Offices 


1  I  Broadway,  Holbrook.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada  —  Anglophoto  Ltd.,  Montreal 


AlUStRITE 

<•  J  CHAIRS  ...STOOLS 


laboratory  RPC-2230  *  Classroom  CPC-1520  .  Vocational  Shop  S-1827 
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AJUSTO  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio  Vir  d 
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Public  •  Private  •  Military  •  Business  •  Labor  •  International 


Colleges  Battling  Shortage  of  Trained  Doctors 


Off  The  Ground 

Mori'  than  a  tialf  niillion  pupils  in 
six  inidwTsti'in  states  are  tuninsr  into 
the  first  lessons  ever  telecast  from  an 
airplane.  'I'hey’re  taking  part  in  the 
current  demonstration  and  testing 
phases  of  the  Midwest  Prottram  on 
.\irhorne  television  Instruction. 

Based  at  Purdue  University,  (La¬ 
fayette,  Ind.),  the  experimental  proj¬ 
ect  beams  videotaped  courses  from  a 
circling  DC-fi  to  sc1km)1s  in  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
and  Wisconsin.  Fourteen  series  of 
telecasts — eight  at  elementary,  four 
at  secondary,  and  two  at  junior  col¬ 
lege  levels  are  being  transmitted  on 
a  regidar  weekly  schedule. 

Dr.  John  E.  Ivey,  |r.,  mpati  direc¬ 
tor,  explains  that  the  students  in  on 
the  preview  “represent  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  five  million  students 
we  estimate  are  within  range  of  the 
airplane’s  signals.”  .\lmost  17,000 
classrixtms  in  the  six-state  area  have 
been  equipped  to  participate. 

Ivey  feels  it’s  more  important  to  do 
a  giKKl  job  of  signal  testing,  allowing 
time  to  work  the  bugs  out  of  both  the 
transmitting  station  and  the  class¬ 
room  recei\ers,  than  to  start  trans¬ 
mitting  a  full  curriculum  immedi¬ 
ately.  Mi’ati’s  first  full  academic  year 
starts  in  September. 

Under  grants  totaling  nearly  $8 
million  from  foundations  and  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers,  the  project  has; 

•  Recruited  “the  nation’s  best 
teachers”  to  record  their  courses  on 
videotajje  for  transmission  from  the 
planes. 

•  Designated  twenty  demonstra¬ 
tion  schools  where  educators  may  be¬ 
come  aciiuainted  with  the  project. 

•  Established  a  “ijuality  control 
unit”  at  Purdue  to  review  tapes  and 
re\  ise  when  necessary. 

•  Built  runways  and  hangers  at 
Purdue  to  accommodate  two  specially 
equipped  DC-6  “Hying  classrooms.” 

Chalk  These  Up 

I  vvo  junior  college  “firsts”  have 
just  been  recorded;  Pensacola  (Fla.) 
Junior  College  is  the  first  in  the  na¬ 
tion  to  install  a  nuclear  reactor  and 
Everett  (Wash.)  Junior  College  is 
first  to  ofTer  a  course  in  Swahili. 


Fhe  nation  has  a  critical  shortage 
of  doctors  and  other  trained  medical 
personnel.  .\nd  our  universities  had 
Irettcr  do  something  about  it  now. 

“We  need  more  doctors,”  says  a 
Johns  Hopkins  University  report. 
“To  train  them  we  need  more  medi¬ 
cal  schools.  But  we  don’t  have  quali¬ 
fied  teachers  to  staff  new  medical 
st  hools.  and  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  medical  school  applicants  is  de¬ 
clining.” 

Fo  keep  uj)  with  population 
growth,  American  medical  schools 
will  have  to  increase  their  output  of 
physicians  from  the  present  annual 
rate  of  7,400  to  11,000  by  197.1,  says 
Johns  Hopkins.  At  present  rates, 
however,  medical  schools  w  ould  grad¬ 
uate  only  9,000  physicians  a  year  by 
197.').  The  only  solution  is  “to  expand 
existing  medical  school  facilities  and 
build  twenty  to  twenty-five  new  med¬ 
ical  schools,”  the  university  states. 

In  its  annual  report  on  medical 
education,  the  .American  Medical 
.Association  concurred  with  the  Johns 

Another  Close  One 

-An  .Arkansas  law  requiring  teach¬ 
ers  to  file  a  list  of  all  organizations 
they  ha\  e  belonged  to  during  the  past 
five  years  has  been  struck  down  by 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  F’ive  jus¬ 
tices  ruled  that  it  was  so  broad  as  to 
invade  the  teachers’  right  of  free  as¬ 
sociation.  The  four-man  minority 
held  that  the  law  was  a  constitutional 
and  reasonable  way  of  screening 
teachers  for  fitness. 

4  he  majority  agreed  that  the  state 
may  investigate  the  fitness  of  teach¬ 
ers,  but  they  objected  to  the  “un¬ 
limited  and  indiscriminate  sweep”  of 
the  statute. 


Hopkins  view.  The  ama  called  for 
expansion  of  medical  school  facilities 
and  the  building  of  several  new 
schor)ls  during  the  next  decade. 
Major  changes  in  medical  school  fi¬ 
nancing,  as  well  as  “extensive  and  ex- 
{x'nsive”  new  physical  facilities,  will 
also  be  ri  quired,  the  association  said. 

Voicing  more  optimism  than  oth¬ 
ers,  the  .AMA  {)ointed  out  that  forty- 
two  medical  schools  w  ill  spend  SI 26.7 
million  in  1960  and  1961  on  new 
facilities,  bringing  total  construction 
(planned  or  already  bt'gun)  to  just 
over  $200  million.  Construction  com¬ 
pleted  by  medical  schools  in  19,i9  and 
1960  totalled  $94.7  million,  the  ama 
said. 

In  1960,  two  new  four-year  medi¬ 
cal  schools  graduated  their  first 
classes;  the  University  of  Florida 
College  of  Medicine  and  Seton  Hall 
(N.  J.)  Cx)llege  of  Dentistry  and 
.Medicine.  In  addition,  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Unisersity  School  of  Medicine 
is  expanding  to  a  four-year  program 
and  the  University  of  Kentucky  Col¬ 
lege  of  Medicine  registered  its  first 
class  this  year. 

Michigan  State  University  is  con¬ 
sidering  a  new  two-year  Institute  of 
Biology  and  Medicine,  from  which 
students  could  either  enter  a  medical 
school  at  the  third-year  level  or  ob¬ 
tain  an  advanced  degree  in  biological 
science. 

Boston  University  w  ill  initiate  next 
fall  a  six-year  program  of  combined 
libi'ral  arts  and  medical  study  for 
“exceptionally  gifted”  students  to  re¬ 
place  the  traditional  eight-year  se¬ 
quence.  .After  two  years  of  arts  and 
sciences,  the  qualified  student  will 
continue  in  the  university’s  medical 
school  for  four  eleven-month  school 
years.  (Two  years  ago,  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  inaugurated  a  program  by  which 
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LAB-Capahility  begins  ivith  layout... precision  design  equipment... 
experienced  engineering... and  a  carefully  supervised  installation. 

LAB-Capability  provides  convenience  and  flexibility  for  instructor  and  student 
alike.  It  fosters  effective  teaching,  learning  and  retention.  It  permits  scheduling 
a  maximum  number  of  students  per  unit  of  floor  space.  It  helps  to  insure 
the  safety  of  both  people  and  equipment. 

From  the  budget  viewpoint,  LAB-Capability  means  the  best  equipment  and 
furniture  per  dollar  you  can  find  .  .  .  anywhere! 

METALAB-LABCRAFT  is  the  leading  specialist  in  Laboratory  Equipment  and 
Furniture  that  mean  LAB-Capability  for  your  science  education  curricula.  Write 
for  Catalog  5-B,  and  new  Fume  Hood  Catalog  FH-6. 


Roundup  (continued) 

students  could  earn  an  M.D.  in  five 
years.) 

Harvard’s  current  $58  million  pro¬ 
gram  is  aimed  at  enlarging  and 
strengthening  its  faculty  of  medicine. 
President  Nathan  M.  Pusey  says  that 
“doctors  and  medical  scientists  can¬ 
not  suddenly  be  mass-produced.  .  .  . 
I'oday  the  bottleneck  is  a  critical 
shortage  of  teachers  of  medicine.’’ 
He  noted  that  there  are  over  600 
\  acancies  on  the  faculties  of  the  coun- 
trv's  eighty-H\e  medical  scluxils. 


Hardy  Perennials 

'Pwenty  thousand  high  school  and 
college  teachers  of  sc  ience,  mathema¬ 
tics.  and  engineering  will  go  back  to 
schcK)!  this  summer.  They  will  parti- 
cijjate  in  programs  supported  by  the 
National  Sc  ience  Foundation  on  260 
college  campuses.  N.sf  has  made 
$22.7  million  available  in  grants  for 
1961  to  incrc’ase  classr(H)m  effective¬ 
ness  of  teachers. 

Fuition  and  fees  are  paid.  In  addi¬ 
tion  all  tc’achers  receive  stijjends  of 
not  more  than  $75  a  week  and  allcjw- 
ances  for  travel  and  dependents.  In¬ 
stitutes  last  either  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Meanwhile,  graduate  level  sum¬ 
mer  fellowships  for  200  public,  pri¬ 
vate,  and  parochial  secondaiy  schcx)! 
teachers  and  guidance  counselors  will 
be  provided  by  the  General  Electric 
Foundation.  Grants  to  four  sch(X)ls 
(Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Purdue  and  Syracuse  Universities, 
and  Glaremont  College)  will  cover 
all  expenses  during  a  six-week  course 
of  study.  The  program  at  Syracuse  is 
for  guidance  counselors;  the  othei 
three  are  economics  for  scK:ial  studies 
teachers. 


Lights  On 


\lABCRAFTj^ 


A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  CRESCENT  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION 


242  DUFFY  AVENUE,  HICKSVIUE,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 


Lights  burned  in  thousands  of 
Oregon  classrtxrms  the  night  of  Jan¬ 
uary  5  in  a  concerted  campaign  to 
acciuaint  citizens  with  the  state’s  edu¬ 
cation  problems.  In  a  joint  approach 
sponsored  by  the  Oregon  School 
Boards  .Association,  the  Oregon  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  and  the  state  pta, 
citizens  and  schoolmen  turned  out 
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for  an  evening  indoctrination  about 
school  proposals  which  will  come  up 
in  the  current  session  of  the  state 
legislature. 

A  major  problem  is  not  only  to 
arouse  broad  local  interest  in  educa¬ 
tion  legislation,  hut  to  maintain  it 
throughout  the  legislative  session,  the 
Oregonians  admitted. 


Knough  new  teachers  aren’t  com¬ 
ing  out  of  college  to  solve  the  teacher 
shortage  in  many  schcxrl  systems. 
Kecogni/ing  this,  an  ,\kron,  Ohio, 
citizens  advisory  committee  tcxrk  an 
aggressis  t*  step  w  hich  promises  to  al¬ 
leviate  their  city’s  shortage. 

I'he  committee  combc-d  the  com¬ 
munity,  contacting  ex-teachers  who 
might  consider  returning  to  teaching, 
college  sjraduates  wishinit  to  train  for 
teaching,  and  friends  or  relatives  of 
.\kron  residents  w  ho  were  teachinij  in 
other  cities  and  who  mii;ht  Im-  inter- 
t'sted  in  .\kron  positions. 

.\  (juestionnaire  sent  to  49.0(M) 
homes  produced  949  names  of  pros¬ 
pective  teach«'rs.  .More  than  200  of 
these  expressed  a  distinct  interest  in 
teaching — seventy  of  them  were  for¬ 
mer  teachers  holding  college  degrees 
who  wanted  to  return  to  the  class- 
rcH)m. 


Here’s  the 
secret  of  our 
well-kept 
school  floorsi 


•  Planned  Preventive  Maintenance  is  the  secret  despite  constant 
heavy  wear. 

This  Planned  Preventive  Maintenance  Program  is  a  special 
floor  protection  service  offered  by  your  Tremco  Representative. 
It  is  a  proved,  systematic  method  of  retarding  floor  deprecia¬ 
tion  .  .  .  catching  trouble  before  it  becomes  expensive  .  .  . 
recognizing  the  insidious  destructive  factors  which  only  a  prac¬ 
ticed  eye  can  detect,  and  which  Tremco  methods  can  efficiently 
correct. 

The  Tremco  Representative’s  careful  inspection,  diagnosis  and 
recommendation  will  assure  you  a  realistic  budgeted  program 
of  maintenance  that  will  eliminate  sudden  large  expenditures 
.  .  .  and  permit  more  productive  scheduling  of  your  own  mainte¬ 
nance  labor. 

Ask  for  a  demonstration  of  the  Tremco  Representative’s  ‘’know¬ 
how”  in  cutting  your  floor  costs. 


The  Internal  Revenue  Sen  ice  has 
ruled  that  “the  tenns  ‘fellowship 
grant’  and  ‘trade  or  business’  are  in¬ 
consistent  and  mutually  exclusive,” 
all  of  which  adds  up  to  a  better  tax 
break  for  scholars  this  year. 

Until  now,  an  individual  on  a  non¬ 
degree  grant  had  to  declare  all  fel¬ 
lowship  income  in  e.xcess  of  $300  per 
month  as  if  it  might  be  considered 
taxable  trade  or  business  income  or 
wages.  However,  the  irs  has  further 
refined  the  interpretations  of  Section 
117  (‘‘Scholarships  and  Fellowship 
Grants”)  and  Section  61  (“Gross  In¬ 
come  Defined” ) .  “Although  amounts 
in  excess  of  $300  per  month  received 
under  a  fellowship  grant  by  a  person 
not  a  candidate  [for  a  degree]  consti¬ 
tute  gross  income,”  says  irs  Bulletin 
No.  1960-51,  “they  are  neither  wages 
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THE  TREMCO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CLEVELANO  4,  OHIO 
THE  TREMCO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  (CANAOA)  LIMITED,  TORONTO  17,  ONTARIO 
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subject  to  withholding  of  tax  nor 
self-einploynient  income.” 

In  another  favorable  ruling  for 
scholars,  the  iRs  decided  that  the 
\  alue  of  meals  and  lodgings  furnished 
to  instructors  and  their  families  is 
non-taxable.  This  had  been  the  pol¬ 
icy  for  many  years,  but  last  year  the 
IRS  reversed  itself.  In  a  second  re¬ 
versal  this  year,  the  irs  has  gone  back 
to  its  previous  policy. 


Even  in  cUissrooinx  sunshine 


Language  Institutes 

Nearly  3,200  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schcKil  language  teachers  will 
attend  sixty  National  Defense  Lan¬ 
guage  Institutes  this  summer  and 
during  the  1961  62  school  year.  In 
its  third  year  of  operation,  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  improve  the 
teachers’  ability  to  speak  and  under¬ 
stand  their  languages  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  to  new  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Most  of  the  earmarked  $6  million 
will  go  to  fifty-five  summer  institutes. 
Public  school  teachers  receive  sti¬ 
pends  of  $73  a  week  (plus  $15  per 
dependent).  Private  school  teachers 
receive  no  stip<‘nds,  but  they  aren’t 
charged  either. 

.An  additional  2,250  secondary 
school  personnel  will  attend  National 
Defense  Counseling  and  Guidance 
Institutes.  Seventy-seven  colleges  will 
conduct  short-term  Institutes  this 
summer;  seventeen  sch(X)ls  will  have 
sessions  during  the  regular  term. 


fiives  the  clearest  image  yoiCve  ever  seen! 

This  revolutionary'  new'  overhead  projector,  by  American  Optical 
Company,  was  developed  around  a  powerful  1000  w'act  light  source 
to  give  you  the  brightest .  .  .  biggest  projected  screen  image  you’ve 
ever  seen.  Even  the  extreme  corners  are  sharp  and  clear  because  a 
specially  designed  Fresnel  lens  affords  perfectly  balanced  illumination 
to  every  square  inch  of  screen  area. 

This  precision  teaching  instrument  w  ill  project  all  the  line,  form  and 
color  of  a  10" x  10"  transparency  up  to  a  huge  177  sq.  ft.  screen  im¬ 
age  ...  in  crisp,  accurate  detail. 

You’ll  enjoy  using  this  instrument  because  you  face  your  class  at  all 
times. .  .observe  every  movement  and  expression  of  subject  reception 
and  understanding. 

AO’s  Overhead  Delineascope  helps  give  your  program  an  unlimited 
flexibility  that  is  not  possible  w'ith  any  other  AV  medium.  You  can 
emphasize  or  dramatize  by  adding  to  your  prepared  teaching  ma¬ 
terial  on-the-spot. 

You’ll  want  to  see  all  the  new,  exclusive  features  that  make  this  in¬ 
strument  a  practical  investment  in  creative  teaching.  Your  AO  Sales¬ 
man  or  Audio-Visual  De.iler  will  be  happy  to  arrange  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  your  convenience. 


Milk  and  dairy  products  will  be 
more  plentiful  in  1961  than  they 
were  in  1960  or  in  1959,  continuing 
an  upward  trend.  I  he  same  is  true 
for  beef  and  veal. 

d'he  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  in  its  annual  prognostication, 
sees  more  poultry  coming  to  market, 
with  egg  production  falling  off  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  1961.  Potatoes 
will  be  more  plentiful,  but  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  and  dry  field  peas  are  in  short 
supply. 

Food  purchasers  and  food  service 
managers,  concerned  with  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  will  find  apples  and 
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Please  send  complete  information  on  AO’s  New  | 
Overhead  Delineascope.  i 


American  Optical 
Company 


Name. 


IN  CANADA  write  —  American  Optical  Company  Canada  Ltd.,  Box  40,  Terminal  A,  Toronto,  Ontario 


pears  cominc:  in  slowly  and  expen¬ 
sively  until  late  spring;  fresh  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  and  broccoli  available  in 
greater  quantities  than  ever;  but  to¬ 
matoes,  sweet  com,  eggplant,  and 
green  peppers  are  short.  Less  canned 
and  more  frozen  vegetables  are  also 
on  the  horizon  for  the  institutional 
food  buyer. 

With  just  a  few  weak  spots  1961  is 
shaping  up  to  be  a  plentiful  year  for 
the  .‘\merican  dining  room. 

Whoze  to  Blaim? 

Poor  English  teaching  in  the  high 
school  was  blamed  on  Big  Brother — 
the  college  and  university — by  a  col¬ 
lege  professor. 

Harvard’s  Dr.  Harold  Martin,  who 
heads  the  College  Entrance  Exami¬ 
nation  Board’s  Commission  on  Eng¬ 
lish,  reported  that  only  half  the  high 
scluxil  Enylish  teachers  had  majored 
in  that  subject  in  college.  Nearly 
;U),0()0  secondary  English  teachers 
(about  one-third)  do  not  meet  the 
minimum  qualifications,  he  added. 

“If  there  is  to  be  any  hope  of  last¬ 
ing  improvement  in  the  secondary 
schools,  then*  must  b<'  radical  correc¬ 
tion  of  colleijiate  and  graduate  pro¬ 
grams  in  English,”  Martin  told  the 
Philadelphia  convention  of  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Language  .Association. 

Working  conditions  for  E,nglish 
teachers  are  “unbelievably  bad,” 
.Martin  said.  Most  teach  five  classes 
a  day,  and  many  six,  while  some  have 
up  to  200  pupils  of  different  intelli¬ 
gence  and  reading  ability. 

I  he  CEF.B  commission  has  recom¬ 
mended  lighter  work  loads  for  teach¬ 
ers,  more  theme  writing,  more  gram¬ 
mar,  and  less  use  of  abridged  classics. 

Martin  said  colleges  must  share  the 
blame  for  the  ignorant  and  untrained 
t»*acher,  Ix-cause  “the  school  teachers 
were,  a  few  short  years  ago,  our  stu¬ 
dents,  and  if  they  do  badly  the  fault 
is  at  least  partly  ours.” 

Is  Artesia  Well? 

Educators,  debating  the  window¬ 
less  school,  are  now  confronted  by  an 
underground  school. 

I'he  .Artesia,  New  Mexico,  board 
of  education  has  approved  plans  for 
an  elementary'  school  to  be  built  en¬ 


tirely  underground.  It  would  hold  the 
town’s  elementary  school  population 
(2,343)  for  two  weeks  in  the  event 
of  a  nuclear  attack.  (.Active  life  of 
Strontium  90:  about  28  years.)  The 
school  will  have  eighteen  classrooms, 
a  multiuse  room,  food  serving  area, 
mechanical  equipment  room,  admin¬ 
istrative  offices,  toilet  facilities,  a  well, 
and  an  emergency  power  plant. 

Specifications  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
.Mobilization.  Ocdm  will  pay  the  ad¬ 
ditional  costs  of  underground  con¬ 
struction,  estimated  at  $75,000.  Total’ 


cost  of  the  school  will  exceed  $425,- 

000. 

.A  second  .Artesia  school  -a  win¬ 
dowless  building — above  ground — 
will  get  an  underground  addition 
comprised  of  five  cla.ssrooms,  a  multi¬ 
use  room,  and  a  food  serving  area. 

.A  proposal  made  at  the  1960  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Building  Research  Institute 
called  for  underground  schools  for 
fallout  protection.  Bri  suggested  that 
such  schools  could  be  “functional  and 
pleasant”  and  “above  all,  economi¬ 
cal.’’  Pro\  iding,  of  course,  that  we  are 
IxMiilx'd  during  school  hours.  • 
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What’s  faster  than  Aladdin’s  lamp 
...takes  just  a  gentle  squeeze— 
To  solve  a  gluing  problem 
Only  a  Genii  would  call  a  breeze? 

Answ«r:  ^ 

CERTUS*^ 


...the  glue  with  the 
disappearing  glue  line 


Industrially  proved  for  over  1.5  years.  CERTUS 
liquid  adhesive  is  now  available  in  elassrooni 
school  shop  and  home  sizes,  too! 

(lircle  Number  ()\'-lt)5  or  write  direct  for 
FRfiK  S.AMl’l.K  and  full  color  brochun 


write  for  sample 


MONITE  WATERPROOF  GLUE  CO. 


Moniit  Bldg.  1628  N.2,  Minneapolis  11.  Minn.,  U.S.A. 

MONITE 
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Chinese 

spoken 

Here 


When  you  purchase  Folding  Chairs ... 

Insist  on  these  10  Important 
Structural  Features 


1  EXTRA  DEEP  BACKREST-SVz"  h'gh  provides 
more  form-fitting  back  support  than  most 
competitive  chairs  —  Deep  dravm,  it 
features  fully  curled  bottom  edge  for  / 

added  strength  and  occupant  safety.  //A 


A  SAVES  WALLS  because  when 
feet  are  against  wall,  the 
backrest  remains  well  away  m 
and  safeguards  wall  from  rub 
marks  and  costly  maintenance,  y 


3  THREE  FRAME  CROSS-BRACES 

—  two  on  rear  legs  and  one 
on  front  legs  insure  superior 
frame  stability  and  rigidity 
for  longer  chair  life. 


SEAT  FOLDS  WITHIN 
FRAME  to  double  frame 
thickness  for  flat  / 
stacking— more  chairs  A 
to  storage  area.  [  7" 


today’s  iioung  Americans  are  learning 
to  talk  and  think  in  “native”  Chinese 
(or  ANY  foreign  language) 
with  a  speed  and  ease  inconceivable  just 
a  feiv  gears  ago  —  thanks  to  the 
advance  of  modern  electronic  Language 
Laboratory  techniques. 

Language  Labs  — a  vital  educational  tool 

Chinese,  French,  Arabic.  English!  Whatever 

the  linguistic  challenge,  educational  leaders  ^ 

know  they  can  depend  upon  Rheem  Califone  ' 

to  help  them  break  the  “language  barrier.”  , 

SEND  NOW  for  this  FREE  fact-filled  booklet.  I  ^  ^  * 

It  contains  complete  information  embracing  tJBSSSST  . 

Language  Lab  design,  planning  and  installa-  .  ,T^!L 

tion  —  for  functional  new  Learning  Centers.  -I."?!---, 

or  for  updating  present  facilities.  n 


O  SEAT  BRIDGE  AND  FULLY 
CURLED  EDGE  on  apron 
of  seat  add  over  all  seat 
strength  and  safety— No 
sharp  edges  to  tear  clothing. 


6  RESISTANCE  WELDED 
FRAME  similar  to  that 
used  on  automobile 
frames  insures  greatest 
strength  and  rigidity. 


9  BUILT-UP  VERTICAL 
FRAME  STRENGTHENERS 

provide  rigid  bearing 
points  for  seat  pivot  rivets 
—  add  to  overall  strength. 


/  SUPER  DYLAN 
FEET  —  long  wearing 
molded  feet  are  non¬ 
marring  and  provide 
firm  floor  contact. 


8  ELECTROSTATICALLY 
APPLIED  FINISHES  in 
Standard  enamel  or  Metallic 
colors  . .  .  free  from  runs 
and  soft  spots. 


lO  TEN  YEAR  GUARAN¬ 
TEE  against  structural 
failures  is  your  assurance 
of  the  best  investment  in 
folding  seating,  by  far! 


When  you  think  of  Language  Laboratories 
think  of 

( califone 

m  —  wJ/f  rnDpnpATirtN 


BE  SURE  you  get  what  you 
think  you’re  getting! 

To  the  casual  observer,  most  fold¬ 
ing  chairs  look  alike.  But  what  a 
difference  there  is  upon  closer 
examination!  Study  the  Krueger 
901-E  features  above  and  you  will 
readily  see  why  they  last  longer 
under  hardest  usage. 


h'oTvmoHt  Wannjacturers  of  Selective  Audio-Visual  f*roductH  for  f'jducation 


RHEEM  CALIFONE  Corp.  Dept.  0-2  •  1020  N.  La  Brea  Ave.,  Hollywood  38.  Calif. 
Pleose  send  me  your  new  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  EQUIPMENT  CATALOG. 


WRITE  far  cimplete  line  catalog.  ^  S’ 


Address. 


MiTAL  PRODUCTS  •  GRCIN  i  AY  •  Wl  SCO  N  $1  N 


Keep  l*acc  With  Rheem  Califoi 
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tliese  are  for  orderly  storage 


HOME  ECONOMICS  STORAGE 

An  example  of  St.  C'harles  custom 
designed  and  manufactured  school 
storage  equipment  is  shown  in  this 
high  school  Clothing  Lalx)ratory. 


I'he  sewing  machines  are  housed  in 
hea\7  duty  shelves  which  glide  out 
and  lock  at  the  adjoining  counter 
levels  when  in  use.  Steel  core  table 
tops  have  Formica  surfacing  and 
stainless  steel  edge  handing. 

Individual  polystyrene  tote  trays 
are  housed  in  the  back  storage  wall. 
Clothing,  ironing  and  utility  storage 
near  the  grooming  center  were  all 
custom  designed  for  sj)ecialixed 
teaching  aids.  Distinctive  color 
schemes  are  jx)ssible.  St.  Charles 
.\Ifg.  Co.,  St.  Charles,  Ill. 
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VISIBLE  INDEX  UNIT 

The  Select-.\-Matic  Visible  Index 
unit  recently  introduced  by  Reming¬ 
ton  Rand  ofTers  record  protection  in 
fields  where  heavy  reference  traffic 
would  normally  damage  vital  papers 
and  the  usual  record-keeping  ledgers 
and  files.  With  this  unit,  thousands  of 
references  are  available  in  a  single 
tamper-  and  dust-proof  housing.  In 
addition,  all  necessary  information 
can  be  transcribed  directly  on  the 
reference  cards  to  further  preclude 
the  need  for  anyone  to  handle  origi¬ 


nal  documents  or  ledgers.  With  the 
convenient  selector  arm,  a  user  ran 
find  any  one  of  thousands  of  refer¬ 
ences  in  seconds,  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  fingering  the  record  itself  or 
e\en  the  reference  card. 

.\  picture  window  displays  the 
tabbed  frames  for  quick  and  easy 
refert-nce.  .-V  work  shelf  fronts  the 
unit  with  a  rtnuuy  storage  cabinet 
forming  the  base.  Remingtf)n  Rand, 
1 22  E.  42  St.,  New  York  1  7.  N.  V. 
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OPEN  SHELF  FILING 

1  he  filing  capacity  of  an  active 
file  room  can  be  increased  by  as  much 
as  75  per  cent  with  open  filing.  The 
units  are  offered  in  two  tyjx's:  letter 


and  legal  size.  The  letter  type  has  a 
12"  base  with  9"  deep  shelves  ad¬ 
justable  on  1"  centers.  .Shelves  are 
slotted  on  1"  centers  for  use  with 
adjustable  dividers.  The  letter  size 
unit  is  36"  wide  and  90"  high.  The 
legal  unit  has  a  15"  base  with  a  12" 
deep  shelf  adjustable  on  1"  centers. 
Shelves  hook  into  end  posts  and  can 
he  removed  easily  without  tools. 

Both  open  shelf  filing  units  have 
seven  adjustable  shelves  as  standard, 
plus  a  base  shelf.  Additional  shelves 


PRODUCT 

PREVIEW 


may  be  added  at  will.  Republic  Steel 
Corp.,  Berger  l)iv..  Canton,  Ohio. 
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COUNTER  STORAGE  UNITS 

Grade-.Aid’s  3000  Series  of  Counter 
Height  Storage  units  includes  shelf 
storage,  book  storage,  cubicle  stor¬ 
age,  tote  tray  storage,  drawer  storage 
and  paper  storage  units.  .Standard 
features  include  melamine  plastic 
tops  and  rubber-cushioned  glides. 
Optional  equipment  includes  sliding 
dtxtrs  in  a  variety  of  materials  and 
colors,  backsplashes  and  endsplashes. 
Grade-.Aid  Corp.,  Nashua,  New 
Hampshire. 
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ICE  STORAGE  BINS 

Newest  item  in  the  Seco  Co.’s  line 
of  portable  equipment  is  the  com¬ 
pletely  insulated  ice  bins  for  storage 
and  transfxtrtation  of  ice  cubes  and 
crushed  ice.  .Available  in  two  sizes; 
140  lb.  and  200  lb.  capacities,  the 
bins  are  made  of  heavy  gauge  stain¬ 
less  steel  inside  and  out  with  a  re¬ 
movable  stainless  steel  cover.  There 
is  an  easily  accessible  water  drain  in 
the  bottom  of  each  bin.  Seco  Co., 
Inc.,  4560  Gustine  .\ve.,  St.  Louis 
16,  Mo. 
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LOCKER  LINE 

Two  new  athletic  lockers  have 
been  added  to  the  .All  American 
Locker  Line  made  by  DeBourgh 
Mfg.  Co.  One  model,  the  .Sopho¬ 
more  Double  Tier,  has  ten  openings; 
each  opening  12"  wide  x  16"  deep 
X  36"  high  with  an  overall  width  of 
60".  Each  opening  is  complete  with 
garment  hooks.  The  other  model  is  a 
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30  opening  Sophomore  Gym  Locker. 
Each  opening  is  1 2"  wide  x  1 6"  deep 
X  1 2"  high  and  the  overall  width  60". 
These  units  ha\e  adequate  storage 
and  hanging  space  for  average  equip¬ 
ment  and  are  particularly  suitable 
where  locker  room  space  is  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  yet  a  maximum  number  of 
locker  openings  is  required.  l)e- 
Bourgh  Mfg.  C^o.,  2924  27  Ave.  S., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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SLIDING  DOOR  CABINETS 

The  1961  line  of  sliding  door  cabi¬ 
nets  by  Borroughs  cotne  in  heights  of 


29",  42",  and  78"  and  depths  of  12" 
and  18".  They  are  equipped  with 
easy-gliding,  perfect-fitting  doors  that 
slide  silently,  smoothly  and  easily, 
without  any  wobble  or  vibration  on 
quiet,  low-friction  nylon  rollers  which 
roll  on  dust-free  ele\  ated  tracks.  The 
Borroughs  Mfg.  Co.,  Sub.  American 
Metal  Pioducts  Co.  of  Detroit,  3002 
N.  Burdick,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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PHOTO  SLIDE  FILING  SYSTEM 

A  special  cabinet  designed  by  Mul¬ 
tiplex  Display  Fixture  Co.  provides 
alphabetical  and  numerical  cross  in¬ 
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FUSED  METERS  SAFE  FOR  STUDENT  USE! 

Here’s  a  Buck  Engineering  break-through  that  will  end  continuous  drain  on 
your  science  funds  for  repair  or  replacement  of  burned  out  electrical  meters. 

This  revolutionary  feature  incorporated  in  a  brand  new  line  of  meters  (de¬ 
signed  expressly  for  educational  work)  makes  the  Lab-Volt  Companion  Line  a 
must  for  every  science  program. 

COMPLETE  PROTECTION  from  electrical  damoge  by  replaceable  fuses.  Students  may  use  these 
units  without  supervision,  as  they  can’t  be  burned  out,  even  when  misused. 

FUNCTIONAL  Selection  of  ranges  insures  easy  reading  of  all  values  throughout  the  entire 
range  of  every  meter.  Border-to-border  scales  ore  up  to  28%  larger  than  older  models  and  ore 
not  obscured  by  pointer  or  shadows.  Units  may  be  used  horizontally  or  vertically  and  stack 
compactly  for  storage.  All  connections  are  made  through  five-woy  binding  posts.  A  schematic 
diagram  on  front  ponel  adds  educational  value. 

DURABLE  Sealed  mechanisms  provide  complete  protection  against  moisture  and  dirt,  insuring  ' 
continuous  accuracy  of  ±2%. 

Jeweled  moving  parts  insure  long  life  with  free  movement.  Construction  is  of  heavy  gage, 
cold  rolled  steel,  finished  in  scuff-proof  vinyl. 

ECONOMICAL  Complete  metering  service  is  provided  by  only  five  competitively  priced,  multi¬ 
range  models  (A.C.  and  D.C.  voltmeters  ond  ammeters,  and  D.C.  galvanometer). 

SEND  OR  PHONE  TODAY  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  i 


BUCK 


ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  INC. 


37  MARCY  STREET,  FREEHOLD.  NEW  JERSEY  •  HOPKINS  3-1111 


dex  filing  for  2340  slides  (2"x2") 
or  780  slides  (4"x3^")  or  some  of 
each.  The  unit  can  be  placed  on  desk 
or  table,  or  ordered  with  roller- 
mounted  base,  with  or  without  stor¬ 
age  compartment.  The  door  ojtens  to 
ser\e  as  a  viewing  and  working  shelf. 
The  slides  are  easily  inserted  or  re- 
moxed  and  can  be  viewed  in  place 
against  light-diffusing  frame.  Multi¬ 
plex  Display  Fixture  Go.,  910  N.  10 
St.,  .St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 
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TOTE  BOXES 

Standard  and  compartmentalized 
jjlastic  tote  boxes  and  containers  that 
will  stack  and  or  nest  are  being  made 


l)y  Stauffer  Lalxtratories.  .Ml  sizes 
and  shapes  are  available  with  stand¬ 
ard  sizes  in  stock  and  special  forms 
available  for  special  purjxjses.  Made 
f)f  a  new  high-density  linear  poly¬ 
ethylene  which  is  completely  unaf¬ 
fected  by  any  known  solvent,  solu¬ 
tion  or  chemicals  at  normal  room 
temperatures.  Stauffer  Lalxtratories, 
Inc.,  Plastics  Div.,  1919  Vineburn 
.Ave.,  Los  .Angeles  32,  Calif. 
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LEDGE-TYPE  SHELVING 

New  closed  ledge-type  steel  shelv¬ 
ing  with  lockable  doors  is  announced 
Ity  Penco  Div.  Fhese  7-T  Series  units 
are  ideal  for  safe  storage  of  tools, 
parts,  costly  materials.  A  waist-high 
ledge  provides  a  handy  working  area. 

Units  are  36"  wide,  89"  high,  with 
a  ledge  depth  of  1 2".  Ledge  and 
shelf  depths  available  are  24  and  12", 
30  and  18",  and  36  and  24".  .Stand¬ 
ard  starting  sections  include  7  shelves. 
DcKtrs  are  made  of  heavy  .gauge  steel. 
Built-in  key  lock  in  chrome  plated 
door  handle.  Penco  Div.,  .Alan  \V(K)d 
Steel  Ck).,  200  Brower  Ave.,  Oaks, 
Pa. 
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OVERVIEW 


WRITE 

FOR  FREE  BULLETIN 
162W 


get  versatile  gymnasium 


seating  for  your  new  or 


present  school  building 
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OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 

OVERHEAD  PROJECTOR  TABLE 

I  Vat  lift's  may  now  use  the  o\('r-  | 
liracl  projector  from  a  nonnal  seated  ! 
teaching  position  at  their  desks,  due 
to  a  new  portable  |)rojector  table  es¬ 


pecially  designed  by  H.  Wilson  ('o.  | 
I  he  new  table  rolls  easily  up  to  the  j 
side  of  the  teacher’s  desk  and  brings 
the  writing  table  of  the  projector  ex¬ 
actly  to  dfsk-top  height,  giving  the 
teacher  easy  access  to  notes  and 
ti’aching  materials  w  Inch  he  normally 
keeps  on  his  desk. 

T  he  table  is  sturdily  built,  of  all- 
steel  welded  construction.  Only  16" 
in  height,  with  a  shelf  si/e  of  lB"x 
24".  Four-inch  ball-bearing  casters 
assure  easy  rolling  and  |x)siti\(‘ 
brakes  kxk  the  table  into  jxisition 
where  desired.  H.  Wilson  Oo.,  106 
Wilson  St.,  Park  Forest,  Ill. 
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AIR  FRESHENER 

.\irkem  Clold  is  a  ntwv  product  that  I 
kills  difficult  odors.  It  is  available  in  | 
either  solid  or  liejuid  fonn,  does  not  ' 
perfume  the  air,  desensitize  the  sense 
of  smell,  or  leave  an  objectionable 
end  odor,  .•\irkem,  Inc.,  241  E.  44  St.,  ; 
New  York  17,  N.V.  I 
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FLOOR  MACHINE 

T  he  Super  Serv  ice  Portable  14SP 
is  a  compact  floor  machine  designed 
especially  for  small  area  duty.  It  com¬ 
bines  a  very  low  price  with  some  in¬ 
novations  in  floor  machine  design.  It 
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SAFWAY 


YOU  CAN  assure  profitable  jull-time  use  of  your  school  gymnasium 
— planned  or  existing — with  this  modern  equipment,  available  in 
recessed,  wall-attached,  movable  and  reverse-fold  types.  Seating 
set-up  changes  are  made  quickly  to  fit  every  event.  Any  number 
of  rows  can  be  locked  open  {see  photo).  Safway  telescoping  gym 
seats  give  you  these  practical  advantages: 


SAFWAY  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

6228  W.  Stale  Street 
MILWAUKEE  13,  WISCONSIN 


TELESCOPING  GYM  SEATS 


permit  quick,  easy  set-up  changes 
for  every  gymnasium  event 


SPECTATOR  COMFORT— Good  light  lines 
from  svsry  ssof.  Ampis  foot  and  lines 
room;  comfortable  inclined  teaU. 

COMPLETE  SAFETY— Full  protection  for 
spectators,  gym  users  and  maintenance  personnel. 
FLOOR  PROTECTION — Non-morking  wheels 
roll  in  separate  frocks  to  prevent  grooving. 


EASY  OPERATION — Straight-fine  tracking  with 
extra-large  wheels  and  nylon  glides.  Motorixed 
operation  available  (not  needed  under  T4  rows). 


GOOD  LOOKS — Seats  nest  back  into  a 
handsome  vertical  cobinet.  Sofwoy's  rich,  warm 
Golden  Oak  finish  will  be  in  harmony 
with  any  interior. 
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is  ociuipped  with  a  solution  tank  for 
scrubbing  and  shampcxting  carpeted 
areas  and  rugs.  A  cast  aluininuin 
brush  skirt  and  standard  aluminum 
drive  plate  for  the  standard  13" 
brush  equipment  have  also  been 
added.  National  Super  Ser\ice  Clo., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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WITH 

MULTI-PURPOSE 
ROOMS ! 


PAPER  SHREDDER 

Positive  destruction  of  obsolete  but 
confidential  records  is  assured  with 
the  .Auto-Shred.  With  a  10"  feed 


DU-HONEY  312 

TABLE-BENCH 


COMBINATION 

Kasy  to  store!  to  fold  and  unfold! 

Kasy  to  clean!  Huilt  for  years  of  ruf^ged 
service.  Seats  16  comfortably. 


DU-HONEY  112  ^ 

PORTABLE-FOLDING 

TABLE-UNIT 

tiiis  the  Kxclusive  "Piggy  llack"  Storage 
Feature.  A  'I'ahle  that  can  change  your 
multi. |>ur|K)se  riKiin  into  a  cafeteria,  cla.ss- 
riK)m  or  lecture  hall  in  «*con(ls.  With  the 
■■  Piggy-Hack",  your  12  standard  folding 
chairs  store  right  with  the  table. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

ROLSCREEN  COMPANY 

Dept.  MI-3,  Pella,  Iowa 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FELLA  WOOD  WINDOWS.  WOOD 
FOLDING  PARTITIONS  AND  ROLSCREENS 


~  TT  T,'  DU-HONEY  512 

FOLD-AWAY 
ROLL-AWAY 

'  TENNIS  TABLE 

Features  the  “Hide-Away”  Net.  A  quality 
champion  huilt  foi  champioaship  play. 
Store  it  in  a  closet!  (Hide  it  into  place! 
<)|>en  with  “feather  touch”  .  .  .  and  you're 
ready  to  play.  Kegulation  net  stores  inside 
table  in  tucktHi  |)osition  and  extends  to 
official  width  when  o|>ened. 


USED  AND  APPROVED 
BY  LEADING  UNIVERSITIES! 

6-INCH 

•  Xs  dynascope 

\  Reflecting 

\  Telescope 


throat  it  will  accept  practically  all 
office  fonns.  The  machine  has  an 
automatic  feed  shredder,  housed  in  a 
fiberglass  case,  which  is  mounted  on  a 
matching  metal  base.  The  base  con¬ 
tains  a  lightweight  alutninum  collec¬ 
tion  bin  to  assure  neat,  clean  opera¬ 
tion.  The  bin  will  hold  up  to  7  normal 
sized  waste  baskets  of  paper  and  need 
be  emptied  only  when  convenient. 
Equipped  with  casters  for  easy  roll¬ 
ing.  Industrial  Shredder  and  Cutter 
Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 
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PEDESTAL  LEG 
FOLDING 

TABLE 


Plenty  of  leg  room  with  the  “Off  Center” 
leg  principle,  which  a<lds  seating  to  ends. 
Lightweight,  sturtly.  folds  tx)m|»actly  for 
easy  stacking. 


inc/ufitf 
these  features: 

•  Electric  Drive 

•  Rotating  Tube 

•  Setting  Circles 

Only  i 


CADDIES 


FOR  CHAIRS-TABLES 

I'he  fa.st.  easy,  safe  way  to 
handle  folding  chairs  and 
tables.  Durable  con.struction 
engincH*red  for  years  of  effi¬ 
cient  service*. 


Completely 
VortahU  ! 
Entire  telescope 
dismantles  in 
minutes  for 
easy  carrying. 


F.O.B.  Hartford 
Shipping  Wt. 

SO  lbs.  Express 
charges  collect 

Easy  Terms  i 
Available! 


FOLDING 

CHORAL 

RISERS 


Finest  .'Xiiierican-madt*  6-inrh  reflector  in  its  price 
range!  Save  $HKI  or  mitre,  yet  gel  all  these  fine 
features.  (/aS  6-inch  mirror  accurate  to  Vg  wave  • 
3  matched  eyepieces  (75X.  150X.  343X)  •  6x3(1 
Achromatic  finderscoyte  •  Heav>-duly  mount  with 
setting  circles  •  Rack  &  Pinion  eyepiece  holder  • 
Sturdv  lightweight  tripod. 

CRITERION  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  OVD-9,  331  Church  St.,  Hartford  1,  Conn. 

5 - -  FREE  FACTS!  MAIL  COUPON!  -  —  —  -I 

I  Criterion  Manvfaetering  Company  ■ 

>  Dept.  OVD-9,  331  Chareh  St.,  Hartford  1,  Conn.  I 

I  pi  t'nder  your  unconditional  guarantee,  please  ship  | 
I  ^  me  promptly  the  RV-f)  DVNASCOPK.  My  payment  | 
I  of  $194  9.')  i.s  enclosed  . 

I  j-|  Please  send  FRKK  LITKR.ATFRE  on  the  RV-6  I 
I  Dynascope  and  your  other  PYNASrtiPKS  priced  | 
I  as  low  as  $40.95.  | 

J  Address  . J 

I  City  .  State . | 


EXTERIOR  PAINT 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  has 
added  five  new  colors  to  their  Sun- 
Proof  line  of  exterior  house  paint,  as 
the  result  of  a  sur\ey  which  showed 
an  increasing  interest  in  greens, 
browns,  and  reds.  Colors  newly  avail¬ 
able  arc;  Rural  Red,  Evening  Sky, 
Desert  Beige,  RedwocKl,  and  Jade. 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  632  Ft. 
1  'uquesne  Blvd.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 
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Kasy  folding!  ('ompact  .storage!  l)esigne<l 
for  lH*auty  and  strength* 


PORTABLE 

PLATFORMS  & 
BANDSTANDS 


Sturdy,  durable!  Compact  folding!  Ideal 
for  music  and  l>and  rcxmis. 


WRITE  FOR 

FREE  CATALOG 


PRODUCT  LITERATURE 


Drapery  Handbook 

“The  C’ompleie  Handlxmk  of  Window 
Decorating.”  Contaias  suggestions  for 
drapery  treatments  for  a  variety  of  win¬ 
dow  styles  and  window  groups.  Included 
is  a  list  of  fabric  facts,  a  how-to  section 
on  measuring  for  custom  and  ready-made 
i  urtains  and  draperies,  and  illustrations 
of  thcr  types  of  drapery  hardware  avail¬ 
able.  For  teachers  and  home  economics 
groups.  Fittsburgh  Plate  Cilass  Co.,  63'J 
Ft.  Dutiuesne  Hlvd.,  Fittsburgh  22,  Fa. 
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counseling,  teaching  in  all  phases  of  edu¬ 
cation,  portable  library  work,  in-plant 
training,  etc.  These  units  enable  in¬ 
structors  of  all  subjects  to  transform  any 
open  area  into  an  effective  classroom  in 
minutes.  Freedman  Artcraft  Fngineering 
Corp.,  Charlevoix,  Mich. 
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Lighting  Design  Booklet 

“\’E-9(X).”  Concise  yet  thorough  cov¬ 
erage  of  lighting  terms,  formulae  and 
important  design  factrrrs.  The  photo¬ 


metric  CU  tables  provide  an  ideal  guide 
for  lighting  design  calculations.  Includes 
listing  of  current  recommended  illumi¬ 
nation  levels  for  many  applications.  Syl- 
\ania  Lighting  Fixtures,  One  48  St., 
Wheeling,  W.  \’a. 
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Custodial  Supervisor  Check-list 

.\  check-list  and  recommendations  on 
how  to  select  a  supers  isor  of  the  house¬ 
keeping  department  is  now  available.  R»‘- 
quest  Engineered  Maintenance  Data 
.Sheets  121  and  K)8.  Furitan  C'hemical 
C.o.,  916  .■\shbv  St.,  N.\V.,  .Xtlanta  18, 
Ca. 
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Finvironinental  Control  Cabinet 

“Sheldon  Climatarium.”  Fhe  T-3152 
Climatarium  described  in  this  leaflet 
makes  jxrssible  the  full  control  of  light, 
heat  and  air  circulation  for  experiments 
in  photopriodism,  phototropisni,  and 
photosynthesis  among  others.  'Fhe  assem¬ 
bly  consists  of  three  com|K>nents:  the 
Climatarium,  the  l.ightpnKif  Ciover,  and 
the  Light  .Assembly  with  a  built-in  Ser\- 
ice  Cirrntrol  Fanrd.  Full  instructions  for 
studying  plants  and  animals  included.  E. 
II.  Sheldon  C’o.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 
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.Maintenance  Products 

'/ep  Mfg.  Corp.  has  just  issued  a  com¬ 
prehensive  catalog  on  a  wide  variety  of 
floor  cleaiu'rs,  waxes,  housr-keeping  aids, 
rhsinfectants,  dishwashing  comjKiunds, 
insecticides,  germicides.  Floor  machines, 
mops,  receptacles,  sprayers  also  de- 
s«  ribed.  Zejj  Mfg.  Corp.,  1103  ShK  um 
.St.,  Dallas  2,  'Fr'x. 
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Swinimlng;  Pool  Piqulpnient 

"Swimquip.”  Everything  for  the  .swim¬ 
ming  |M)ol  from  deck  to  underwater  and 
filter  etiuipmeiU  is  amply  described  and 
illustrated  in  this  well-organized  catalog. 
I'.ngineering  data  included.  Swimquip, 
Inc.,  3301  Cilman  Rd.,  El  Monte,  Calif. 
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Tote  Trays 

“Better  I’se  of  Storage  with  Washington 
Iligh-Impact  Folystyrene  Fote  Frays.” 
C.ompact,  s(  uff-resistant  trays  to  store 
school  supplies,  lalxtratory  eejuipment, 
gym  shoes,  etc.  in  a  limited  area.  Com¬ 
plete  details  in  this  flyer.  Washington 
Steel  Froducts,  Inc.,  1940  E.  11  St.,  Fa- 
coma  2,  3Vash. 
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Plastic  Lab  Ware 

“Catalog  J1060.”  Twenty-four  pages  of 
liata  on  the  complete  line  of  unbreakable, 
corrosion-resistant  plastic  laboratory  ware 
made  bv  The  N’alge  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester 
2,  N.Y. 
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Instructional  Materials  Centers 

Fhis  folder  explains,  in  pictures  and 
ropy,  how'  the  line  of  Instructional  Ma¬ 
terials  Centers  is  being  used  for  guidance 
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SLATE  IS  IN  STYLE 

AGAIN 


^rite  for  free  booklets  giving  authoritative 
information  on  natural  slate  chalkboards 
for  your  school. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SLATE  PRODUCERS  GUILD.  INC. 
pen  argyl,  Pennsylvania 

sponsored  by  producers  of  Pyramid  and  Keystone  American 
natural  slate  chalkboards 


The  modern  trend  in 
chalkboards  is  back 
to  natural  slate. 
There  are  several  rea¬ 
sons  for  its  continu¬ 
ing  —  and  growing  — 
popularity: 


•  So  easy  to  write  on 
and  erase 


•  Above  all,  has 
unduplicated 
visibility 


•  Ageless  in 

appearance 

•  Easy  to  maintain  . 

•  Maximum  service 

at  minimum  cost 


February,  1  96  1 
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a  new  sound  teaching  advance  front 
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Power  Tools 

"(latalrtit  AIi-6()-2.”  A  nowly-rcv iscd  92- 
panc  catalog  descrilK's  Delta's  line  of 
drill  presses,  grinders,  shapers,  planers, 
jointers,  metal  and  wood  cutting  lathes, 
tilting  arbor  saws,  etc.  Rockwell  Mfg. 
(a>..  Delta  Power  T(K)1  Div.,  48.f  N.  Lex¬ 
ington  Avc.,  I’ittshnrgh  8,  Pa. 
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Aluminum  Curtain  Wall, 

Window  W  all  Systems 

Of  partir  niar  interest  to  architec  ts,  this 
catalog  contains  assembly  details  and 
specilicaiions  of  a  variety  of  window  wall 
and  curtain  wall  tr«-atments.  .Southern 
.Sasli  Sales  &  Supply  Co.,  liu  .,  818  20 
St.,  .Shefheld,  .\la. 
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Teacher-Desijjned  Class 
Record  Rook 

.Manhasset,  N.^’.  teachers  ha\e  designed 
a  class  record  hook  which  |)ro\ides  an 
imiisual  nnmher  of  features  teachers  find 
useful.  Lie's  Hat.  Name  lists  fohf  rnit  to 
eliminate  ri'-copying.  Full  P'cords  for 
six  classes  of  4(i.  I)ev-Coa,  84  t'.lover 
.\\  e..  Floral  Park,  N^^■. 
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.Audiovisual  Digest 

I  his  initial  .’)2-page  paper-bar  k  editirrn 
is  designed  to  hel[)  teachers  extend 
their  knowledtte  and  a[)|)lication  of  .A-V 
ter  hnirpies  and  equipment.  'Fhe  digest 
deal  s  with  filmstrips,  photographic  hints 
and  aids,  tachistoscopic  training,  tr-le- 
\ision  in  education,  etc.  .$.2.')  a  copy. 


MRI  TRW 


world's  most  complete  line  of 
language  laboratory  equipment 


the  best  of  sound  for  sound  teaching 


Language  laboratorv  and  music  students  hear 
t'M'ry  sound,  ever\-  intler  tion  and  tone  .  .  .  total 
sound  for  most  effective  learning.  The 
fL  .l-2.)d  has  a  guaranteed  fre<inency  range 

r|/  of  30  ‘2<>,(Kt()  eps! 

Hr-re  is  unequalled  comfort,  too,  errmbining 
a  feather-light  4  ouncr's  with  a  totally  new 
srrund  tratismissirm  priticiplo  that  elitninates  the 
need  for  tight  ertupling  trr  the  ear. 

1  hese  incomparable  featurr's  tnake  the  .\-2.t() 
ideal  frrr  music  and  speech  sturly  .  .  .  wherever 
rmly  the  best  srumd  reproductirm  is  acceptable 
.  .  monaural  or  str-rr'o. 

Fhe  .\-2,')b  is  thr-  newest  addition  trr  MRI  I  RW  s 
riimprehensive  litie  rrf  rjuality,  easy-trr-iise  Lati- 
guage  Laboratrrry  erpiipment,  proveti  in  daily  use 
in  rrver  lObd  sr  hool  installatirms.  .An  integral  part 
t)f  MRI  1  RW’s  conqtlete  services  —  of  major 
itn|tortatire  to  teachers  —  is  a  continuing  jtrogram 
of  ti'sted  in-r  lassroom  techniques,  regirtnal  setni- 
nars  attd  local  consultation,  assuring  maxitnum 
tr'aching  effectiveness  and  utilizatirm  of  equip- 


“Mir  rolilming  Sr  holastic,  Facidty  anti 
I'.rlur  ational  Recorrls.”  (!ase  histories  atirl 
t\|)ir  al  a|)|)lir  ations  of  this  erpiipment  are 
gi\'en.  Microtilming  C.orp.  of  .Atnerir  a,  2 
LIr'wellyu  .Ave.,  Ilawthortie,  N.  |. 
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Lighting 

"(Jejns  in  Lighting"  and  “Dramatic 
Lighting  Llegance.”  'Fhe  unusual  in 
lighting  fixtures,  many  in  vibrant  colors 
for  ceiling  and  wall  mounting.  .A.  W. 
Pistol,  fnc.,  8-10  Drake  Ave.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  A’. 
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.Athletic  Products 

“19(10  Clatalog,  School  F.dition.”  FAcry 
sjxirt  need  for  baseball,  football,  boxing, 
basketball  and  a  host  of  acces.sory  items 
are  shown  in  this  comprehensive  catalog. 
Premier  .Athletic  Products  Corp.,  River- 
Vale,  N.  J. 
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Engineering  Drawing  Reproduction 

Fhe  XeroX  Cojiyflo  1824  printer  auto¬ 
matically  turns  out  a  dry,  positive  engi- 
tieering  print  up  to  18"x24"  from  a 
microfilm  frame  mounted  in  a  data  proc¬ 
essing  card.  Ifaloid  Xerox,  Inc.,  Dept. 
1824,  Rochester  4,  N.  V. 
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Use  This  Reader  Service  Card  For  More  Information  on 

Products  and  Services 
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Agency — Jack  C.  Wemple  Advertising 

L 

Laboratory  Furniture  Co.,  Inc.  .  42 

Agency — Beecher  Associates 


M 

Master  Lock  Company  .  76 

Agency — Scott,  Inc.  Advertising  Agency 

McArthur  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Geo.  .  70 

Agency — Ralph  Timmons 

McNen  Industries,  Inc  . .  79 

Agency — Ted  Workman  Adv.,  Inc. 

Meese,  Inc .  81 

Agency — Zimmer,  McClaskey,  Inc.,  Ado. 

Metalob  Equipment  Company  .  84 

Agency — Duncan-Brooks,  Inc. 

Meyer  Machine,  Inc .  71 

Agency — It^m.  L.  Baxter  Advertising 
Agency 

Michaels  Art  Bronze  Co.,  The  .  77 

Agency — Jaap-Orr  Co. 


OVERVIEW  Febniory,  1961 

470  Pork  Af*.  Soeth,  Nev  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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Midwest  Folding  Products 

Sales  Corp . .  92 

Agency — Mohr  and  Eicoff,  Inc. 

Mitchell  Manufacturing  Compony  .  73 
Agency — Chas.  F.  Pearson  &  Assoc^  Adv. 

Monite  Waterproof  Glue  Co .  87 

Agency — Faber  Adv.,  Inc. 

Moore,  Inc.,  P.  O.  .  35 

Agency — Gerald  F.  Selinger  Co.,  Ado. 

N 

National  Lock  Company  .  69 

Agency — E.  R.  Hollingsworth  & 

Associates 

Natural  Slate  Blackboard  Co.  72 

Agency — Mackes  and  T aylor,  Inc.,  Ado. 
Nelson  School  Air  Systems 

Division,  Herman  .  20,  21 

I  Agency — Doe-Anderson  Ado.  Agency 

•  Neumad*  Products  Corp .  81 

{  Agency — Rothschild  Advertising 

I  P 

I  Pennsylvania  Slate  Producers 

I  Guild,  Inc.  .  93 

j  Agency — Mackes  and  Taylor,  Inc.,  Adv. 

I  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  24,  25 
I  Agency — Maxon,  Inc. 

'»  R 

I  Radio  Corporation  of  America  2,  3 
I  Agency — Al  Paul  Lefton  Co.,  Inc. 

I  Rauiand-Borg  Corporation  .  78 

I  Agency — George  Brodsky  Advertising, 

I  Iru. 

I  Rheem  Califone  Corporation  88 

•  Agency — Space  &  Time  Advertising,  Inc. 

I  Rolscreen  Company  .  92 

I  Agency — The  L.  W.  Rartuey  Ado.  Agency 

t  ^ 

I  Safway  Steel  Products,  Inc.  91 

j  Agency — The  Cramer-Krasselt  Co. 

,  Sarkes  Tarzian  Inc.  .  74 

I  Agency — H.  L.  Ross  Adoertising 

j  Science  Electronics,  Inc.  .  23 

,  Agency — L.  K.  Frank  Co.,  Ado. 

I  Shwayder  Bros.  .  33 

I  Agency — Grey  Adoertising  Agency  Inc. 

I  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  .  7 

I  Agency — Young  and  Rubicam,  Inc. 

I  Stoddard  &  Sons,  Inc.,  David  .  40 

I  Agency — Mackes  and  Taylor,  Inc.,  Ado. 

I  Structural  Clay  Products  Institute  ...  18 
I  Agency — Henry  J.  Kaufman  &  Associates 
I  T 

J  Taylor  Co.,  The  Halsey  W .  43 

'  I  Agency — William  Cohen  Ado. 

I  Thompson  Ramo  Wooldridge  Inc.  31,  94 
{  Ageruy — Harold  Marshall  Ado.  Co.,  Inc. 

I  Tremco  Manufacturing  Company, 

I  The  . 85 

j  Agency-^lifford  A.  Kroening,  Inc.,  Ado. 

\  ^ 

I  U.  S.  Stoneware  .  34 

I  Agency — Ralph  Gross  Advertising,  Inc. 

I  Up>Right  Scaffolds  .  65 

,  Agency — Norton  M.  Jacobs  Ado.  Agency 

1  ^ 

,  Viewlex,  Inc.  82 

I  Agency — Marwel  Adoertising 

!  W 

t  Word  Body  Works,  Inc.  .  67 

!  Agency — Ted  Workman  Advertising,  Inc. 

I  Worvel  Products  Corp.  70 

I  Agency — Williams  Advertising  Design 

j  Webster  Electric  . .  38,  39 

I  Agency — Franklin  Adoertising,  Inc. 

•  West  Chemical  Products,  Inc.  .  26 

[  Agency — Gardner  Ada.  Company 

)  Z 

{  Zep  Manufacturing  Corporation  19 

I  Agency — George  and  Glover  Adoertising 
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Specify  HOLOPHANE 

for  the  BEST  LIGHTING 


at  Every  Level  of  Learning 


Relighting  the  Library,  Butler  Hall, 

Columbia  University  ...  ^Mercury  Vapor) 


Holophane  No.  640  Prismatic  Reflectors 
with  color-corrected  lamps  .  .  Result: 
vastly  increased  illumination,  economical 
installation  and  maintenance 


Art  Classroom,  High  School, 

Newport  Beach,  Cal.  ...  (Incandescent) 


^Aaxlmum  lighting  on  the  work  areas 
provided  by  Holophane  In-Bilt 
No.  F-1570  luminaires  with  300 
watt  lamps. 


Kindergarten,  Roosevelt  Elementary  School, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts . . .  (Fluorescent) 


For  effective,  comfortable  illumination  of 
this  study-play  room— Holophane 
No.  6500  REALITE"  combined  with 
No.  6024  Two-Foot-Square 
CONTROLENS" 


HOLOPHANE 

COMPANY,  INC.  •  Lighting  Authorities  Since  1898 
342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

THE  HOLOPHANE  CO..  LTD.,  418  KIPLING  AVE.  SO.,  TORONTO  18,  ONT. 


A  recent  survey  by  impartial  school  authorities  states 
that  Holophane  lighting  equipment  is  rated  first  in  3  out  of 
4  major  classifications ...  Investigate  how  Holophane 
Prismatically  Controlled  lighting  can  produce  better 
educational  illuminatian  at  low  per  annum  cost. 


When  in  New  York-Visit  HOLOPHANE  LIGHT  &  VISION  INSTITUTE ...  Convenient.-  342  Madison  Ave.  (at  44th  St.) 


Will  you  provide  the  kind  of  school  desk  for  her  that  adjusts  to  fit  her 
exactly  and  prevent  physical  defects?  With  a  desk  top  that  adjusts  to  correct 
slopes  for  reading,  writing,  drawing,  and  protects  her  precious  eyes?  Come 
to  think  of  it,  can  you  afford  to  buy  anything  less  when  American  Seating 
furniture  at  most  costs  only  a  penny  a  week  more  than  ordinary  furniture? 


AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY-GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 
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